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Long-Term Political 
Factor Governs 
Conference 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


Special Correspondent of 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Big Power Domination Seen As a 
Permanent Concept. United States 
Protected Against Trade Discrimi- 
nations. Charter Improved Over 
Dumbarton Oaks Version. Many 
International Parleys Imminent. 

- «Interim Organization to Start Func- 
tioning Next Week. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 20 — 
Although the principle governing 
the United 

. Nations Con- 
‘ference has 
been stated 
again and 
again, that it 
shall concern 
itself only 
with laying 
out general 
machinery in 
lieu of specific 
provisions, 
nevertheless, 
.. worldwide po- 
litical prob- 
lems have day 
by day ex- 
erted ever 
greater a 
ence over 
Fahow. 2 eee er re ee 
Polish Controversy has undoubt- 
(Continued on page 2756) 


Pictures of the New York Security 
Dealers Association Annual 

Outing appear on pages 
2740, 2741 and 2742 


Index of Regular Features on 
page 2764. 











Buy MORE Bonds 
in the 


Mighty Seventh 
War Loan! 


| Hirscu & Co. 
Sucéessors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
= and other Exchanges 


em London - Geneva Rep. 

25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY¥ 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 








BOND 
BROKERS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


| BULL, HOLDEN & C° | 


Py] 14. Wat. St., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 











Reconversion Price Controls 


By CHESTER BOWLES* 
Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


Asserting That Price Controls Must Be Removed When the War Emer- 
gency Is Over, Mr. Bowles Proposes Pricing Programs Separated Into 
Three Categories; viz: (1) Industry Wide Price Ceilings Which Would 
Account For “Increases in Basic Rate Schedules of Factory Workers 
and Increases in Prices of Materials and Parts” Occurring Subsequent 
to 1941; (2) Individual Price Adjustments in Cases Where Concerns’ 
Total Costs “‘Are Out of Line With Rest of Industry,” After Foregoing 
Increased Costs Over 1941 Have Been Added; and (3) Permitting 
“Small Reconverting” Firms With Volume Under $200,000 to Compute 
Their Own Ceiling Prices “On Stream Line Form” for Approval. 


Who, five or six years ago, foresaw the miracle of production that 
we have developed? Who foresaw the avalanche of planes, tanks, 
© 


The New Realism 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS* 
President of the University of Chicago 

Branding the Rise of the New Realism as the Conquest of the United 
States by Hitler Dr. Hutchins Sees Moral Confusion and Intellectual 
Disintegration in the Present Implacable Attitude Toward and Condem- 
nation of the Whole German and Japanese Peoples. _While Insisting 
That Criminals and the Guilty Must Be Punished in a Legal Manner, 
He Pleads for Merciful Treatment of the German and Tapenade Peoples 
and Their Inclusion in a World Community. Recalls Errors in Civil 
War Reconstruction Days by Not Following the Benign Policy Advocated 
by Lincoln. 

The most distressing aspect of the world into which you are going 
is its indifference to the basic issues, which now, as always, are moral 


issues. The discussion of the questions on which our fate turns is 
not even conducted in moral language. The word security, which 





is the great word today, has no moral significance; for the worst men 





and guns that 
has snowed 
under the 
Nazis and 
will as cer- 
tainly snow 


Destructive Influences 


“can, and 
usually ~ do,-§ 
want it. The 
words peace, 
justice, coop- 
eration, com- 


under the 
Japs? 

In the last 
War we in- 
creased our 
industrial 
production by 
only 25%; 
farm produc- 
tion by only 
5%. In this 
war  indus- 
trial produc- 
tion has more 
than doubled, 
while farm 


comforts, too. 


. ES 
Chester Bowles 


production is 35% higher than 
before the war. 
and farm torrent of production 
has enabled us to fight an all-out 
war—and to have a 


This industrial 


lot of our 


Five years ago we didn’t know 
our own strength. But we know 
it now, and we shall never again 


*An address by Mr. Bowles be- 
fore the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, June 15, 1945. 

(Continued on page 2743) 





Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 


Of Price Controls 


To Retain Price Controls Until Inflation Dangers Disappear Is to De- 
stroy the Effective Weapon Against Inflation—Increased Production. 
Continued Price Controls Mean More Subsidies Paid for by Consumers 
in Taxes, While Not Remedying Shortages and, at the Same Time, De- 
ranging Important Commodity Price Ratios So Essential to Flow of 
Commodities. With Labor and Raw Materials Costs Far Advanced, 
There Can Be No Proper Adjustment in Finished Goods Prices Unless 
the Price System Operating Under Natural Forces, Creates Equilibrium 
in Supply and Demand Forces, and Thereby Curbs Inflation. 


The end of the war in Europe and the hope of an end 
of the war in Asia in the not very distant future have raised 
the question of what is to be done with the hold-the-line 
program and when. The official “party line’ on the subject 
appears to be that price control must continue until the 
danger of inflation has passed, that is to say, until control 
is no longer needed to prevent prices from rising. Then, but 
not until then, should price regulation be discontinued. 

This seems to us an unworkable program resting 
upon untenable assumptions. We think that danger to 
the war effort and the possibility of real hardship to 
some element or elements in the population, not the 
likelihood or fear of “inflation,” are the only warrant 

(Continued on page 2748) 
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Bond Brokerage 


Service 
for Banks, Brokers 


munity, and 
charity have 
fallen out of 
Our vocabu- 
lary. They 
are, in fact, 
regarded as 
signs of weak- 
ness and as 
showing that 
the one who 
uses them is 
guilty of the 
capital crime 
of modern 
times, laek of 
realism. 

The rise of the new realism was 


*An address by Dr. Hutchins 
before the graduating students at 
221st Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, IIL, 
June 15, 1945. 

(Continued on page 2750) 


Robert M. Hutchins 





State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo _ Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre 
Baltimore _ Springfield 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 

NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 








Acme Aluminum Alloys, inc. 
Common & Preferred 
Aireon Manufacturing 
Corporation 
Preferred 
Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 
Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 


ELECTRONICS 
RAILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Kobbe¢, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 








Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 Bell Teletype NY 1-635 














‘HART SMITH & CO. 


and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 

sce men et es eco 
-30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 


Bond Department 
THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 























New England 
Public Service Co. 


Analysis upon. request 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members of Principal Exchanges 
111 Broad 10 Post 
oe 


New York 6 
Hancock 3750 


REctor 2-3100 
Direct Private Wire to Boston 


CANADIAN | |] 
SECURITIE 














Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype N¥ 1-395 


Mew. York Montreal . Toronto | ) 




















Tele. NY 1-1920 
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“= 
fou Trading Markets in: 


Lear Inc. 
Majestic Radio 
Liberty Aircraft 

N. Y. New Haven R. R. 


Pid. & Com. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Anemostat Corp. 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Howe Scale, Com. & Pfd. 
_ Kearney & Trecker 
Kingan & Co., Com. & Pfd. 
Wilmington Chemical 


Mitchell s Company 


Members Baltimore gy Exchange 
120 dway, 


Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 











| Savoy Plaza 
3-6s, 1956 


Vanderheef & Robinson | 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nessau Street, New York 5 © 
Telephone COrtiandt 17-4070 
Rell System Teletype NY 1-1548 














Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


Caribbean Sugar 


Common 


A. S. Campbell 


Common 
Lincoln Building 


5%s and Common 


Punta Alegre Sugar 
Capital Stock 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Te : WHitehall 3-1223 
Teletype N¥ 1-1843 














Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Units 


Boston & Maine R.R. 


Stamped Preferreds 
Boston Terminal, 3s, '47 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur 


New Engined. Public Service 
rreds 


Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 

cemiamiatnie 








‘ASSOCIATED 
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-G.A. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 





ST., N. ¥.5 WwHi ave Bove 
vn 1-609 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


KERR ADDISON MINES 


BROWN CO. Com, & Pfd. 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


NORANDA MINES 











and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


Price Controls 


By ARTHUR LOWE 


Writer Contends That, With Allocation and Rationing, There Is No Need 
for Price Ceilings and Says That Permitting Semi-Luxuries to Reach 


Exorbitant Prices, the “Inflationary 


Gap” Is. Lessened and More Taxes 


Received. _Criticises Retail Price Fixing as Favoring Inferior Goods 


and Encouraging Black Markets. 


Says OPA Policies New Are Based 


on Profit Control, and Maintains That Continuation of Controls After 
War Not Needed to Prevent Inflation Since “There Will Be No Rush 
to Pay Excessive Prices.” Sees Contradiction in Controlling Prices te 


Reach “Solid Economic Ground,” Since Control Itself. Im 


pedes Free 


Play of Economic Forces Essential to “Solid Economic Ground,” Ad- 
vocates No Price Controls Over Reconyerted Civilian Geods. 


As long as the conflict with 


continue, 
over all war 
essentials and 
those factors 
required in the 
production of 
war material. 
But there is 
no place, 
either during 
the reconver- 
sion period or 
in peacetime, 
for price con- 
trols upon the 
goods and 
services pro- 
duced for 
civilian use. 
On such items 
price controls 
should be abandoned forthwith. 


Arthur Lowe 


Unless they are abandoned there! | 


can be no free market, and until 
a free market is re- -established 
there can be no free economy in 
America. 

Throughout the war period the 
acquisition by the government of 
approximately half the total na- 
tional output has exerted power- 
ful inflationary pressures upon 
both sides of the price equation— 
on the one hand by reducing the 
supply of goods and_ services 
available, and on the other by the 
government’ s failure to draw off 
through taxes an equal proportion 
of the increased purchasing pow- 
er. Moreover, at the President’s 
request Congress excluded wages 
from the coverage of the Act. 
And finally at Congressional in- 
sistence the statute gave the 
Price Administrator only limited 
control over agricultural prices. 
Lacking the authority necessary 
to control these major economic 
forces, an authority still denied 
it, the OPA could become, at best, 
only a stop-gap expedient. That 
is what it has been for the dur- 
ation. In reality the Administra- 
tor has attempted to step the 
advances of these powerful eco- 

(Continued on page 2736) 


Japan continues, price controls, 





McQuay - Norris 
414% Conv. Pfd. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 














J. C. Flannery & Co. 
Opens in Youngstown 


(Special to Tue FPuyanciaL Caronicie) 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—J. C. Flan- 
nery & Co. has been formed with 
offices in the City Bank Building 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Joseph C. Flannery, 
President; Walter F. Schwartz, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; and 
L. M. Cailer, Secretary. Mr. 
Flannery was formerly President 
of Flannery-Jackson & Co. 


Zagarino in Bellmore 
BELLMORE, N. ¥.— William 
Carmine Zagarino is engaging in 
an investmént business from of- 
fices at 6 Broadway. 


BRIE oa wie ee 
P, R. MALLORY 


& CO., INC. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Analysis on Request 


STEINER; ROUSE & G0, 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1- 1557 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 











see _ ees ~ 
eee 





Osgood B 
United Public Util’s 


Pid. & Com: 
Maxson 
New England P. S. 


6 & 7% Plain Pfds. 


Edward A, Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WwHitehall 4-8120 








re-oriented to eliminate OPA’s oo concepts of profits limitation 
d be 


(Our NewLawful Money” Situation| 


By WALTER E. poy | 
Professor ef Economics, New York Univetsity’ 
Executive Secretary, Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Pelicy 
-| Dr. Spahr Criticises the Provision in the New Reserve Act, Which Limits 
the Currency Available as Cash Reserves of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
Held Against Their Deposits and Note Liabilities to Gold Certificates. 
Contends That Provision Divides Lawful Money Into Two Classes, ihe 
Class Constituting Reserve Money Not Being Available for Domestic Use. 
Holds That Limiting Reserves to Gold Certificates Conflicts With the 
All Lawful Currency Legal Tender. 
odge-Podge of Ill-Conceived Monetary Laws. 
When the President, on{June 12, signed the bill which fixes the 
minimum reserve requirements for Federal Reserve -banks at 25% 
in gold cer-? 


Act of 1933, 
Cleaning Up ‘of This 


tificates 
against. Fed- 
eral Reserve 
notes and de- 
posits a new 
lawful money 
for Federal 
Reserve bank 
reserves - was 
specified. 
Prior. to 
June 12, all 
our money, 
except Fed- 
eral Reserve 
notes, was 
lawful money 
m for reserves 
gai si against de- 
Dr. Walter E. Spahr posits in the 
ederal Re- 
serve banks, 35% being the 
minimum requirement. Only 
gold certificates could serve as 
lawful money for reserves (40%, 
the minimum requirement) 
against Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation. 

By this Act of June 12, all 
Treasury currency except gold 
certificates was outlawed as re- 
serve against deposits in. Federal 
Reserve banks. hy this should 
(Continued on page 2748) 





Calls for 





More Time to NASD 





in Discipline Hearing 


The Securities and Exchange | 


Commission has extended to July 
18 the time in which the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., may apply for a rehearing 
on the SEC’s decision that it can- 
not discipline members for vio- 
lation of price-~maintenance agree- 
ments. The five-day period for 
filing a rehearing petition was in- 
adequate, the NASD stated. 


It is understood that the Exec- 





utive Committee of the Board of 
Governors of the NASD will hold! 
a meeting shortly to decide | 
whether to ask a hearing and to 
reach other ¢onclusions in view 
of the SEC decision regarding the 
Association’s disciplinary powers. 
The SEC decision held that the 
NASD was without power to im- 
pose fines on 70-odd members for 
alleged violations of an .+¢1der- 
writing agreement in connection 
with the original distribution of a 
$38,000,000 bond issue by Public : 
Service Co. of Indiana more than | 
five years ago. 











FASHION PARK, Inc. 
Debenture S’s 1963 | 
$3.50 Cumulative Preferred 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New ¥ork Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


DU MONT 
LABORATORIES “A” 


Troster, Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
74 Trinity Place, N. ¥.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 
Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 














HAnover 2-0600 Tela, NY 1-210 


Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 














New York Market 
for 


Ohio Securities 
Wh. J. MERICKA & Co 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 

















Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 
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Central States Elec. Va.) | | 


Cemmoen Steck 


Jardine Mines 
Broadmeor Corp. 


First 4s, 1956 


Frank €. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange .- 


64 WALL 8T - NEW YORE 5& 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 


Bell System be teat NY 1-1919 a | 














Trading Markets 
Cross Company* 
Liquidometer Corp.* 
Delaware Rayon “A’’* 
New Bedford Rayon “A”* 
Great American Industries* 
Hartman Tobacco* 
Indiana Limestone, 6s, 52 


*Analysis on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 — 











R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York 
BOSTON: 201 Devonshire St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, jf 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
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Knowledge + Experience ~< Facilities 
« for Investors 














Harris Seybold 
Potter Co. 


Common & Preferred 
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HK. Porter Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken 
Chicago Ry. Equip. 
Poor & Co. 
Buda | Co, 


STRAUSS BROS. 
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on Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


PRUDENCE’ BONDS 


Call us for quotations 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
York, N. Y¥., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


Subscriptions in United States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; Sourm anu 
Central America, Spain, Mexico and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 


Other Publications 
Bank and Quotation Record—Mth.$25 yr. 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Restoration of Free Markets 


By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 
. Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 
Member, Economists’ Committee on Reconversion Problems 

Contending That the “American Way of Life” for Which We Fight 
implies Free Markets and Untrammelled Demand-Supply Forces in 
Shaping Our Economy, Professor Westerfield Argues for Curtailment of 
Wartime Controls, Otherwise “We Can Win the War and Lose Our Very 
Soul.” Sees Sacialistic Patterns Prevailing in Most Countries, but 
Maintains U. S. Will Be Able to Foster Free Markets Under Private 
Enterprise. Says Experience With Present Controls Indicates a Stifling 
of Production and Starving of Markets and Holds Inflation Can Be Met 
by Encouraging a Rapid and Great Expansion of Goods. 


The conclusion of the War in Europe brings to the ignition point 
a smoldering problem of supreme tmportance. While Mars laid his 
s heavy hand © i 














THE NAUGHTY NINETIES 


Those neyer-traded bonds that you 
| bought in the naughty 90’s may 


we'll bid for them! 


+s LICHTENSTEIN 


AND COMPANY = 








how be in the trembling 20’s, but 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 
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CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





Complete Statistical Information 





| 
L. J. GOLDWATER & C0: 


+ Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
fiiliiceee 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





wburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 











#40 Wall St.,N.Y.5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype WY 1-2033 
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Monthly Earnings Record—Mth...$25 yr. 


NOTE—On account of the fluctuations }j; 


in the rate of exchange, remittances for 


foreign subscriptions and advertisements | 


must be made in New York funds. 





The Spreading Octopus| 


NASD Circularizing Members to Ballot on Proposed By-Law. Amend- 
nts. Seeks to Compel Registration of Partners, Officers, Salesmen and 


ders of Member Firms. 


Would Prevent Non-Registrants From 


sacting Any Branch of Investment Banking or Securities Business 


Subject Registrants to Existing NASD Disciplinary Machinery. ) 
lot Precludes Voting on Individual Amendments. 


oe 


Another cause for misgiving has been added to our ap- 
prehension with the present bureaucratic trend... 

The NASD is now circulating among its members certain 
sroposed amendments of its by-laws. 


Voting En Masse |. 





| -should be pro- 


Dr. R. B. Westerfield 


on our econ- 
omy,.-and di- 
verted about 
two-thirds of 
human effort 


_ to. his uses, 


our people 


were, hat the 


most part, 
content to set 
aside the dic- 


tates. of .the 
- Market . 


ace 


as to what 


duced and 


_ sold: they rec- 


ognized that 
military re- 
quirements 
could not be 


subject to jockeying with sellers 
about price, and they also were 
readily persuaded to accept the 
control and allocation of mate- 
rials, the restriction of manpower, 
and the rationing of food, fuel, 
and apparel, and to let the author- 
ities set su prices, rates and 
wa es as were deemed equitable 
expedient. 

“But now since Germany and 
Italy have been conquered, our 
people will properly question how 
long and fully this patriotic ac- 
quiescence . to the mandates of 
waging “total war” shall be eon- 
tinued; whether the controls of 
the war economy should not be 


lifted and the traditional freedoms 





(Continued on page 2734) 





These amendments would do the following: 


(a) Compel all member firms to register with the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, all of their 
partners, officers, salesmen, traders and employees 
who handle transactions with customers, so that 


Leffingwell on Post-War Problems 


In Yale mg Article Says We May Reasonably Hope for Employment 
for Those Who Want to Work for From Two to Five Years After the War. 
Holds Inflation Control a Major Problem and Favors a Gradual and 
Selective Removal of Price-Fixing ont fe e Controls. Sees Possible 


these registrants could be controlled in the same 
way as the members themselves are being con- 


*trolled. 


(b) Prevent non-registrants from transacting any branch 
of the investment banking or securities business. 

(c) Provide that the mere act of registration constitute 
an agreement to abide by.and comply with all of 
the provisions, conditions and by-laws of the NASD. 

(d) Make registrants subject to the disciplinary machin- 
ery now set up by the NASD. 


: There can be no doubt that member firms, under. the. 
Moctrine of agency, are now responsible for the acts and! 
activities of their partners and employees in the regular 
C purse of business, as a matter of law. 


.. Despite this the Board of Governors of the National 


sciation of Securities Dealers plaus the present inteusion 
into the private affairs of these member firms. 


“The Board, having approved these amendments, we are 
ed to wonder ‘what goes on in the minds of these newly 
lected successor Boards of Governors .as they come into 
4 There seems to be a rivalry to out- do each other in order 
prmapent alien ideology upon the investment banking and 
ties business. 
This toying and experimenting with restrictions appar- 
ently has no terminal. 
Where in the Maloney Act is there any authority for-the 
roposed amendment which the NASD plans to promulgate? 
By what right, founded in law, does the Board of 
Hovernors justify these new powers which it seeks to arro- 
ate to itself. 
~ Are we going to be given that worn out shibboleth of 


‘and e@uitable principles of trade? 
(Continued on page 2726) 


of post-war 
inflation. and 
deflation in 
previous pe- 
riods -and, 
after assert- 
ing ,that 
‘management 
f our. money 
y ‘public au- 
thorities dom- 
inated the pe- 
riod between 
the world 
wars and. will 
probably 
dominate the 
eriod after 
his war, 
states that “it 
is a mistake 


Employment Problem After Infl 
Civilian Shortages Satisfied. 


R. C. Leffingwell of: the bankin 
writing in the, summer issue of the, 


| ment if governments create 


: 4aE cing wil 


(sha 


R. C. Leffingwell 





een Controlled and Urgent 


ants - Return to “Laissez Faire.” 


house of J. P. Morgan & CGo., 
ale Review,” traces the history 





business men can create em loy- 


efla- 


tion after this war, or that busi- 


f bon men can avoid speculative 


gevernmenis continue 


lon a fier this war” and he 
ee “neither long-continued 


ment spending, nor long- 
ued deficits and deficit fi- 

i end depression or 
mp ioyment, however help- 
arte LBeRe- priming of that 


Mr. . Leffingwell 


Me ve reviewed the three post- 
war Inflations and deflations to 
e 


ruin. 


clear that inflation and 


deflation are not just happen- 


ings, or strokes of fate. or acts 
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TACA 
Punta Alegre 
U. S. Finishing 
Wickwire Spencer 
. Mid-Continent Airlines 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


J.F. Reilly & Co, 


Members 
' New York Security Dealers Assn. |. 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 

















TRADING MARKETS 
Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
. Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist - 
Hooker Electrochemical 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 
Bought — Sold 








, , 


Est. 1926 
2 => 


FRI064 ta.= 


. Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n. 


170 Broadway Soters a 7-6 : 
Beil Sys Teletype 190 ; 











j 
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- SUGAR — : 
‘SECURITIES | 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Securtty Dealers Asin, 

_25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Were to Boston 
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Thermatomic Carbon Co, 
COMMON STOCK 


For past 9 years has paid dividends averaging $17 per share. 
Quarterly dividend paid March 30, 1945—$4 


To yield over 8% 


Circular on request 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER. 


EsTABLISHED 1914 





74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 39-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 

















- Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 


industrial Finance 
Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & 


Gankars i Y. Security Dealers 

61 Roan dulies New Phere 6, N. . 

Felephone BOwling Green 9-3568 
Teletype NY 1-1666 


n= Sig nestles 
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Wann & U 0. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Aetna Standard Eng. 

Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 
American Hardware* 

Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* 
Armstrong Rubber, Com. & Pfd.+ 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* 

Brockway Motors 

Buckeye Steel Castings * 
Buda Co.* 

Diebold Inc. 

Douglas Shoe, Com & Pfd.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 

Ekco Productst 

Electrolux * 

Foundation Co. 

General Machinery 

General Tin 

Great Amer. Industries 





Wickwire-Spencer Steel 





Harvill 

Howell Elec. Motors 
Jessop Steel 

Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Maguire Industries 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
P. R. Mallory 

Michigan Chemical* 
Mohawk Rubber* 

Moxie Co. 

Philip Carey 

H. K. Porter, Com. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Purolator* 

Sayre & Fisher Brick Co. 
Sheraton Corp. 
Standard Steker 


_Sterling Engine 


Stromberg Carlson 
Taca Airways* 

Triumph Explosives 

U. S. Finishing Co., Pfd. 
Warner-Swasey 


TEXTILES 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 
Darlington Mfg. 

New Jersey Worsted 
Textron Warrants 


} Thrtehil tc 


[Bene er Circular upon request 


te 


American Gas & Power 
Central El. & Gas Com. 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 


Southeastern Corp.* 
Special Part. 








- Towa Southern Util. 
, Nassau Suffolk Ltg., Pfd. 
Northwestern Util., 7% Pfd. 


Portland El. Pow., Prior Pfd. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
}4120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 


| Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
( Bartf'd 6111 Buti. 6024 Bos. 2100 











70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Winters & Crampton 


A leading manufacturer of hardware 
for stoves and refrigerators 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 


























American Arch 








Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 








National Bronze & Aluminum 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Common & Preferred 


Community Water Service 


Common & Preferred 


Harrington & Richardson 
Class A & Common 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 











for so holding. 
The expressions received 





Competitive Bidding - 
Is It Good or Bad? 


In an item in last Thursday’s “Chronicle” it was indicated 
that proponents of competitive bidding on public utility and 
railroad issues shortly propose beginning a campaign for 
competitive bidding on high grade industrial issues. In view 
of this the “Chronicle” is interested in the opinion of its 
readers as to whether they feel competitive bidding in the 
case of railroad, public utility and industrial securities is 
economically sound and desirable or not, with the reasons 


“Chronicle” as the space situation permits but the names of 
contributors will not be revealed if the writer so requests, 
Communications should be addressed to Editor, Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


will be published in the 








Proposals in Congress to Enlarge 


Washington, June 20.—While 


been _ intro- 
duced in. the 
House two 
bills calling 
for expansion 
of the Export- 
Import Bank. 
The first of 
these is the 
bill of Rep. — 
Jesse Wolcott 
of Michigan, 
ranking Re- 
publican. 
member of the © 
House Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Com- 
mittee and a 
member of 
the American 
delegation at 
the Bretton Woods Conference 
last year. A few days after Mr. 
Wolcott introduced his bill on 
June 13, a similar measure was 


Rep. Brent Spence 


lintroduced by Rep: Brent Spence 


(D., Ky.), Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and also a member of the 
American delegation at BW. The 
BW program and the pending ex- 
pansion .of the Export-Import 
Bank are two important pieces in 
the post-war jigsaw puzzle of our 
economic relations with foreign 





countries. 
Since the project for expanding 





Enlargement of Export-Import Bank 


Bank’s Capital Likely to Receive 


General Support. Representative Spence Says Expori-Import 

Operations Will Be Coordinated With Bretton Woods Bank and Is Part 
of Picture Comprised in Reciprocal Trade Act. 
Says Export-Import Bank’s Enlargement Will Supplement Bretton Woods 
Program, and Senator Butler Warns Against Liberal Foreign Lending. 


Dr. White of Treasury 


Congress has under consideration 


the BW program and pert of the Johnson Act, there have now 
© 





the Export-Import Bank now has 
the official endorsement of both 
Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers, it is quite safe to predict that 
Congress will take action on it 
this year. Unlike the BW Fund 
and Bank, the dollars made avail- 
able to the outside world by the 
Export-Import Bank will be dis- 
tributed solely by an American 
institution, on whose board of 
governors no borrowers sit. Loans 
of American government money 
through this American bank, 
which is now headed by former 
Under Secretary of Commerce 
Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, are 
moreover in quite a different 
category from, loans under Lend- 
Lease, such as the recent 30-year 
loan to France. 


There is reason to Selleud that 
the intended introduction of the 
Wolcott and Spence bills for. the 
Export-Import Bank have already ‘| 
served to prevent, or at least de-. 
lay, the making of Lend-Lease 
post-war reconstruction loans 
other than those actually made 
thus far. Supporters of the ex- 
pansion of Export-Import Bank 
‘see as one advantage of their plan . 
the likelihood that there will be a: 
better chance to collect on such 
loans, than on loans made under 


Lend-Lease authority. ~Export- 4 


(Continued on page 2754) ° 








BOSTON 





du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Capitol 4330 


Boston 
Wharf Company 


ORGANIZED 1836 


One of New England’s largest 
industrial real estate companies 


Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 


60,060 shares capital stock 
($100 par value) 
Sixty year 
unbroken dividend record 


Currently on 
$2.00 dividend basis 


Priced about $39.00 per share 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Inquiries invited 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Teletype BS 424 

















Tel. HUB 1990 


TRADING MARKETS 





Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE ne 
BOSTON 9, MASS 











Teletyed BS 69 








1 


Members of Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


LOS ANGELES 


Trading Market in: 
Pacific 

American Investors 

Common 


Pledger & Company 


Incorporated 


639 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 














BELL TELETYPE LA 382 








SPARTANBURG 














A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


Southern 
Textile Securities 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


L. D. 51 Teletype SPBG 17 














Russell Keier Joins 

Goshia in Toledo 
TOLEDO, O.— Russell Keier 

has joined Goshia & Co., Ohio 


Building, as Manager of the Trad- 
ing Department. Mr. Keier, who 


has recently been 


in defense 


work, was formerly associated 


‘at 


with "Mr. Goshia for many se 


Collin, Norton & Co. 


Walter Forsyth Opens 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL Os rs 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Walter D. Forsyth, member of the 


San Francisco Mining 


Exchange, 


has opened. offices at -130 Sutter 


St., 


to engage in the securities 


business. Mr: Forsyth in the past 


was active as an individual ene 


in 


San Francisco. 

















_ 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
U. S. Finishing 7% Pfd. & Com. 
*Ekco Products Common 
Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. 


*Prospectus on request 


J. K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
PRES ER N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 





PHILADELPHIA 





Standard Stoker Company 
Gruen Watch Company 
Lukens Steel Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 














Missouri 
Public Service Corp. 
Central & Southwest 

Utilities 


$7 Pfd. 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co, pfd. & com, 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila, 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Telftype PH 73 








Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. 
3-6s, 2039 
Participating 


Preferred & Common 
Inquiries Invited 


H. N. NASH & CO, 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelph 
Phila. Phone 
Locust 1477 


‘WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Utah Power & Light 
Preferreds 


=n toe 


JEowarD bis BURTON } 
& COMPANY | 


ESTABLISHED 1699 . 
-160S. ‘MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
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PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quarterly dividend paid April 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 

1945 (to date) $1.25 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 

Appreximate selling price—29 


New Analysis on request 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 











Long Distance 238-9 


Girdler Corporation Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Circular on Request 


m BANKERS BOND &.. 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, 


KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 











SAN CARLOS MILLING CO. 
COMMON STOCK 


We suggest that you take a serious look at the stock of this 
company in your manuals. This company, prior to the war, 
was an excellent dividend payer and sold at considerably 
higher levels. We consider it especially attractive from the 
standpoint of capital gains and future dividend returns. 
Market approximately 12. 


Inquiries Invited 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 








North American Cement 
All Issues 
Fonda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville 
All Issues 


Toledo Shipbuilding Co. 


Common 


Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 | 








George R.Cooley« Co. 
: INC. 


Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 








Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


Post-WarPricePoliciesto Make Jobs 


By IVAN WRIGHT 











. ‘ Brooklyn College 
Professor Wright Maintains That Because Memories Are Short and the 
as of History Forgotten, We Are Apt to Make the Same Mistakes 
‘as in Pre-War Years in Attempting to Remedy Economic Maladjust- 
ments. Points Out ‘Ve Have Tried Almost Everything Except the Well- 
wn Remedies of Paying Our Debts and Working for a Living, and, 
‘That in Post-War We Must Pay for Deficits Which Have Piled Up. 
Urges Reconversion to Free Enterprise and an Abandonment of Gov- 
ent Controls, Particularly Price Floors, Price Ceilings and Full 
isclosure of Cost and Profits. Says Prices Alone Can Balance Supply 
and Demand, and the Best Policy for Opportunity and Jobs Is Return 
to Freedom in Production, Pricing, Competition and Sound Money. 
: Before the war, experiments and control ideas had created 


maladjustments and unemployment. From these we should have 


] ed valu-@— : 
og might be mentioned the restric- 


tions on production, excessive ex- 
penditures to make jobs and pur- 
(Continued on page 2739) 


F. V. Z. Didrichsen 
Opens Own Office 


F. V..Z. Didrichser has opened 
offices ‘at 120 Broadway, New 
York City, to engage in an in- 
vestment business. Mr. Didrich- 
sen has recently been with C. E. 
de Willers & Co., as Manager of 
the Stock Trading Department. 


Walter Lawrence Now With 
Merrill Lynch Pierce Co. 


(Special to THe FIrnancraL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, .CAL.—Walter 
E. Lawrence has become associ- 
ated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
St. _Mr. Lawrence was formerly 


‘Manager of the Los Angeles of- 
fice of. Kaiser & Co. and prior 
thereto was with Wm. Cavalier 
& .Co. . 





able lessons. 
But our mem- 
ories are 
short, and the 
unsuccess f ul 
records of his- 
tory or the 
tragedies of 
failures are 
unpleasant 
and willingly 
forgotten. 

By way of 
refreshing 
our memories, 
however, it 
would be well 
to reflect 
upon the com- 
plete failure 
of the efforts 

raise the price level back to 

t of 1926. This effort was un- 
ertaken boldly in the years fol- 
wing 1934 without any success. 

the course of eight years, with 

the help of two years of war de- 
ands and the: destrictive costs 
f war, prices were finally raised 


the 1926 level and above. 





» Dr. Ivan Wright 








The Robinson - 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


ESTABLISHED 1894 








Humphrey Co. 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 














. Even thus early [Refers 


year after World War I—Editor] there was a manifestation of the 


“Lest We Forget! 


LABOR’S PART IN THE PRICE SPIRAL DURING, 
AND THE FIRST YEAR AFTER, WORLD WAR I 


[An excerpt from “The First Year After World War I,” 
which appeared in the “Chronicle” of Jan. 20, 1944. 
cussion originally appeared in the “Chronicle’s” Financial Review 
of the year 1919, which appeared in print in 1920.] 


This dis- 


to the beginning of 1919, the first 


spirit on the part of labor that was to have a controlling influence on 
affairs and to change wholly the course and character of the year, 
making it a prolongation of the war’s debauch instead of a steady 





ebbing back to a peace or ante-war basis. 
unions everywhere had acquired®> 


the habit of asking for higher 
wages and for shorter hours of 
work, and as no interruption of 
industrial activities could be per- 
mitted while the conflict contin- 
ued (out of a fear of the effect 
upon the war), labor largely, in 
fact almost entirely, had its own 
way. It got a shorter day and it 
go repeated increases in wages, 
this indeed being one of the main 
factors in the great rise in prices 
which attended the war. 

..It is customary for labor union 
organizations to emphasize labor’s 
contribution in winning the war 
They would have it appear that 
labor made special concessions so 
as to help the Government in the 
prosecution of it great undertak- 





During the war the labor 





ing. Very few men have seen fit 
to challenge the statement, and it 
is being repeated with such per- 
sistency and frequency that there 
is danger that among the unin- 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CAMADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Andian National Corp. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Electrolux 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0086 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 











Two Down & One to Go 
let’s finish the job 


BUY 7th 
WAR LOAN BONDS 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co, 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











.’ 


American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 
N. Y. Lack. & Western 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 


all issues 








formed it may in the course of 
years be accepted as the truth. It 
seems proper, therefore, to state 
here, in a review and analysis of 
the events and developments of 
the war, and the period succeed- 
ing its conclusion, that, so far 
from labor having been especial- 
ly considerate of,the meeds of the 
Government during the war and 
having refrained from action that 
might interfere with the opera- 
tions of the Government, the pre- 
cise opposite was the case. Indeed 
(Continued on page 2752) 





Is the Stock ‘‘Boom/’’ 
Approaching Its End? 


We think there is a great deal of misapprehension of what 


constitutes a boom in the stock market. 


These days we hear and 


read much of the “three-year boom” that stocks have enjoyed since 


April 1942. 


from 92.92 on April 28, 1942, to the present 167 or so. 


We are aware that the Dow Jones average has risen 


Naturally, 


a rise of that extent deserves examination, but before reaching 


bearish conclusions, 
that corollary factors and general 
circumstances are.of the essence 
of the question and should not 
casually be dismissed. 


In the real sense of the term, a 
“boom” is a rise in security prices, 
marked by special phenomena of 
widespread speculation, disregard 
of intrinsic values, and belief that 
all is well in the best of possible 
markets. In fact, to warrant con- 
cluding that we have had a 
“boom,” we should have had to 
the accompaniment of . rising 
prices, the following: 

1. Prices advanced to levels 
out of logical proportion to 
earnings and dividends. 

2. New capital issues in large 
volume: 

3. Buying on margin in 
large and steadily expanding 
amounts, 





4. A fine feeling of enthusi- 





we - submit @— 


astic conviction that old stand- 
ards and yardsticks have been . 
outmoded by new factors. — 
So far, market sentiment has 
been anything but buoyant. In- 
stead, every stage of the rise to 
date has had its doubting 
Thomases and its prophets of 
disaster immediately ahead. _ It 
has been, throughout, a_ sober 
market. This sober, and’ often 
somber, tone sprang from the war, 
the shell-shock of the 1932 and 
1938 bottoms, the continuing 
“safety first” attitude of the 1930s 
and early 1940s, political disunity, 
fear of post-war problems and of 
the post-war world, the threats of 
inflation, and the economic de- 
featism’ of many of our leaders. 
In the face of these facts, it does 
not make good sense to talk of a 


“boom” and, in our opinion, it is 
premature to consider at hand the 


: ~ > fy . ‘ 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize 
Products Co. ., 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














_—- 


‘Eastern Sugar | 


Associates = 
Common sis, 
Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Yor Steck Exch 
an. 4 

New ok Coffee © duper Erchange . 

120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612; « 


me. eZ 




















end of something that never 

Lest we be accused of mi 
words in drawing a distinc! 
between a “boom” market | 
one. that has been rising for Uhre 
years, we desire also to present 
a number of facts that a 
price levels and. illustrate 


basic differences between the I 
situation and that now prevailj 





(Continued on page 2763) » 
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FINISH 
THE 
FIGHT 





AL. 
WAR 








PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 





LOAN 














AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
(Arréars $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling Price—15 


New Circular on Request 


Hom Rose & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Télephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 











Telétype: NY 1+375 











Public Utility Securities 
Federal Courts May Delay Some Holding Company 
Intégration Plans 


Just as the SEC holding tcoénipany integration program seemed 
‘to be gathering momentum after nearly a decade of preliminary 


' work, thé Federal Courts i apparently decided to play a 


in the procéedings. The 


' sion of €ach plan of recapitalization approved by the SEC to a U. S. 
Nea recalcitrant security holders 


. District Court for confirmation, § 
will be prevented from holding up‘ 
thesé plans indefinitely by “hold- 

out” litigation. In general; the 

' courts have played ball with the 
SEC by confirming these plans 
with cOmmendable promptness. 
In the important Standard Gas & 
Electric case, however, Judge 
Leahy at Wilmington refused to 
approve thé plan, holding they 

' bondholders should receive ful 

payment in cash instead of a 

“package” of eash and securities 

' of various kinds. He held out for 

the “dabsolute priority” théory, 

which at times has troubled the 
commission itself. The Supreme 

Court 4 short time before (in the 

' United Light & Power case) had 

ruled against this theory insofar 

‘as it applies to preferred - stocks. 

The high court may again be 

called upon to clarify thé issue in 

respect to bonds, unless the Cir- 
cuit Court reverses Judge Leah vy. 

It seems unlikely that bondhol 

ers would appeal to the Supreme 

Court on such a reversal since 

they are apparently better off 

under the SEC plan, their pack- 
age havi an indicated market 

value Well in excess of the 100% 

which they would receive under 

the “priority” theory. 


Other holding company hes 

- which involve similar bond_ re- 

ent dans, such as New Eng- 

Gas lectric, may have to 

poset clea up of this point. 

However, not many holding com- 

ies are involved; a number 

ve no bonds oz:standing and 

. others have either retired them 

or can do so without great diffi- 
culty out of cash. 


While the Supreme Court ruled 
years ago on the “registration” of 
holding companies under the Act, 
it has nevér passéd on the coh- 
stitutionality of Sectidn 11 which 
contains the famous “death sen- 
tence” provisions. Engineers Pub- 
lic Servicé some years ago startéd 
a suit designed to test constitu- 
' tionality of the Act, and employed 
' Professor Waterman, of Michigan 
University, to investigate the 
merits of holding company man- 
agement. at suit was lost, ap- 
' parently, somewhere in the lower 
- courts; but anothér case of Engi- 
_meers, somewhat narrower in 
scope, is now before the Supreme 
' Court. 


| Américan Powér & Light last 
: has oP asked the | Spree Court to 


reater role 


Company Act provides Ror sub submis- 





review the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decision upholding the SEC 
death sentence of 1942. Electric 
Power & Light madé .a similar 


j/appeal. The Supreme Court, how- 


ever, claimed that it did not have 
a quorum of six disinterested jus- 
tices (four having. disqualified 
themselves). Recently Chief Jus- 
tice Stone changéd: his mind and 
qualified himself to sit in these 
cases, hence it is expected that 
the constitutionality issue may be 
settled by early 1946—assuming 
that the Court expedites the case 
when it reconvenes in the fall. 


It had béen expected that Elec- 


tric Power & Light would file a} 


new, intégration plan early this 
year, following consummation of 
the recap plan of United Gas, its 
principal subsidiary, late last year. 
According to Street conjecture, 
the outline of this plan might be 
somewhat as follows: One of both 
of the Dallas companies—Dallias 
Power & Light and Dallas Rail- 
way & Téerminal—would be sold 
to American Power & Light to 
aid in forming an integrated 
group of Texas companies. Eleéc- 
tric Power & Light has not yet 
issued its 1944 balance sheet, but 





net quick asse wObOh approxi- 
mate $15,000 or half the 
amount required to retire the 
bonded débt. The sale of Dallas 
Power & Light (earning currently 
ovér $1,000,000 for its common 
stock) would hardly suffice to 
make up the deficiency, except for 
the fact that EL’s cash position is 
now being bolstered by dividends 
on the new United Gas common 
at the raté of ovér $8,000,000 a 
year. 

It is thought that the SEC will 
require EL to séparate its gas arid 
electric intérests, and it is a8- 
sumed in’some quarters that a 
could best be ot ae Re | 
distributing its huge blo 
United Gas shar Tt to its ost 9 ie 
ferred stockholders (including 
the second preférréd, which might 
get a somewhat smaller participa- 
tion). This would méan about 12 
shares of UNT for each share of |- 
preferred, or a market valué_of 
nearly $144. Sie the senior E 
preferreds have claims of $189 for 


‘the $7 issue, and $172 for the $6 


($189 for the second preferred), 





this offer would probably have to 
( Continued on page 2728) 


Associated Electric Co. 5s 1961 
Associated Gas & Electric Issues 
American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 


ee 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 








No “‘Santa Claus’’ 
In Our Foreign Policy 


By WILL: L. CLAYTON* 
Assistant Sécretary of State 


‘Asserting: That There Is No “Santa Claus Policy” ih Our State De- 
partment, Mr. Clayton Upholds “A Path of Economic Libéralism” of 
Which the United States Will Be One. of the. Principal Beneficiaries. 
Predicts Othér Natidhs Will Follow Suit, and That State Trading, Inter- 


national 
Exports to Absorb Our Surplu 
After the War. 


Irritations and pe Will End. Sees 
roduction and Large Foreign Credits 


Need for Expanded 


The world of tomorrow will differ so greatly from the world of 
yestérday that leaders in government and in commerce must be pre- 


pared to meet » 


tremendous 
problems with 
new vigor, 
new courage 
and new vi- 
sion, _ 

Hence, it is 
both timely 
and significant 
that the Inter- 
national 
Cham ber. of 
Commerce is 
now taking 
the lead in 
launching a 
vigorous pro- 
gram to rally 
the leaders in 
commerce all 
over the world 
behind a campaign of adjustment 
and action to meet the vast new 
résponfibilities and opportunities 
which lie ahead. 

I am honored in having this op- 
Bnited 5 to congratulate the 


William L. Clayton 


nited States Associates of the 
nternational Chamber of Com- 


*An address by Mr. Clayton be- 
fore the United States Associates 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, June 14, 1945. 








merce on this occasion and to dis- 
cuss with you briefly our views 
in the Department of State re- 
garding someé of the problems 
which we shall all face in the 
post-war. world. 

Throughout its history, the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
has worked to break down those 
barriers to world commerce which 
restrict production and perpetuate 
economic distress and discord and 
hostility among nations. 

Under the wise and experienced 
léadership of Winthrop Aldrich, 
as President of the Chamber, and 
Philip Reed,.as Chairman of the 
United States Associates, the pro- 
gressive principles and policies 
which you will. promote are bound 
to command active support and 
gather new strength and recogni- 
tidn. around the world. 

Your labors will undoubtedly 
be céncentrated upon policies de- 
signed to promote an expansion 
in production, distribution and 
consumption of goods throughout 
the world, and rising levels of liv- 


jing of all. peoples everywhere. 


Out in San Francisco, We are 
setting up the framework of an 
organization within which rules 
may be written to guide men in 

(Continued on pagé 2760) 





OPA Price’ Policy Scored 


Board’s Study Holds That “Opéa-End Promises 


Relaxation Form a Poor Basis for Forward P 
Will Be No Profit- | Bi 


India Contra 


That Because of the Ceiling-Price System The 
ms A and Fall Poatuties to Combat Inflation | 


‘Margin for Many Producers, 


- Reconversion 


lanning.” 
ere 


Will Be Impeded. Sees Error i in ns Prices on Full Production Sched- 


ules as Yet Attained. 


In an @laborate and scholarly report on the reconversion price 
policy as already tentatively announced by OPA Director, Chester 


Bowles (and published on the® 


Ringrose Joining Red Bank: 


outside front cover of. this issue 
of the “Chronicle”), Frank Gas-| Oi] 
taldo and M. R. Gainsbrugh of | Oil 
the Division of Research and Sta- 


tistics of the National Industrial. 


Conference Board points out the 
economic dangers and objections 
to the proposed price control 
plans. According to the report, 
OPA’s reconversion. price control 
program as announced shows 
every indication of hampéring the 
speedy expansion of civilian pro- 
duction which the agency itself 
-eoncedes to be the best control of 
inflation. 


“The OPA’s price control pro- 


gram,” declares the study, “might | 


work very well if the economy 

were already’ réconverted to 

peacetime production and going 
(Continued on pagé 2727) 











. aS Treasurer 
Edward G. Ringrose is joining 
Red ward Oil . 


Company as Treas- 
urer and a Director. He will be 


in charge of the company’s fi- 
nances. 


For the past 13 years Mr. Ring-. 
rosé has beén associated with the 


United States Trust Company, the 
last three years of which he spent 
in the Trust Invéstment Depart- 


ment. 
——__—___ $$$ _—_$___. 


Waldman Director 
N. E. Waldman has been elect- 
éd a director of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Co, 


San Carlos 
Milling Co. 


Common 


U. S. Air 
Conditioning 


Common 





ALLEN & COMPANY: 


Established. 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 | 


Direct Wire to Los Angeles 


Broker-Dealer 
Personnel Items 


(Special to THe FryaNciAt CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF — 
Don J. Wentworth has joined the 
staff of Boston Commonwealth 
Corporation, 9631 Wilshire Boule~ 
vard. 








(Special to Tue FrNANcraL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS, CITY, MO—Mary F, 
Lake is now with Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., 1012 Baltimore 
Avenue. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — George 
A. Timm has become associated 
with Gardner F. Dalton & Com- 
pany, First Wisconsin National 


Bank Building. > 


ue ial to THE FINANCIAL CuronrcLe) -} 

ILWAUKEE, WIS. — Walter 
A. a Donner has become corn- 
nectetd with wi & UCom- 
pany, 225 East Mason Street. Mr. 
Donner was formerly with The} 
Milwaukee Co. and Wat iets 
er & Co. 


(Special to Tae Francia Curonicie) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lawrence 

Vaughan is now with Slayton 
Co., 111. North Fourth Street. 


E. 


= 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Nate Ard- 
rey has beén added to the staff of 
John Galbraith & Co, Porte 
Building. 


_ (Special t FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN. F SCISCO. CALIF, - 
Albert C, Stubb is associated witl 
Davies & Mejia, Russ Builc ns 
Mr. Stubb Was previously wit 
Henry F. Swift & Co., and Ma 4 
ros. In the past he was Satf 
Francisco mana for Stepheh- 

son, Leydecker & Co. 


(Special to THe PryaNcrAr Cmrontcte) | 

SANTA M ICA, C# Lif. 
Sherwood W. Wale De one e 
affiliated with an 
& Goodwin, 225 Santa onic 
Boulevard. Mr. Bump was fdr4 
merly with Lester Co., 
prior thereto with Merrill Lyin 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


} 


Brown Brothers |) 
SAN ANGELO, TEX.—R. Wil 


bur Brown, Sr., and Kenneth } 
Brown are engaging in the § 

ties business under the firm na 
of Brown Brothers from officés 
the Céntral National Bank Buik 
ing. 


by, 


i 
a 


Saar cee 
Aleck Rehnstrom Opens 


Aleck Rehnstrom is engaging! ix 
a securities business from. offiée 
at 80 Broad St., New. York C 





Mr. Rehnstrom: was formerly} ¢ 
partner in Jefferson, Fritz 8 
Rehnstrom. ! 

i 
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Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


| 
| Consolidated Mortgage 
| 
| 


Bonds 


Still offer high yield 
and Profit Potential 


New Circular on Request 
| 





1 
' 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
_ COrtlandt 7-9400. Teletype NY 1-1950 
Boston — Philadelphia 





| J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co: 














Let your dollars 
join the fight 
in the 


MIGHTY SEVENTH 
WAR LOAN 











CAN 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 





























. Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It ig understood that the firms mentioned wi!l be pieased to send 
interested parties the following literature: | 


Debt Structure and Bond Ma-| York 5, N. Y. 


“‘turity Calendars of Seven South- | 


ern States—Compiled by Equit- 
able Securities Corp., 322 Union 
Street, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


be 
-Preferred Stock Guide — Com- 
jparative figures on Public Utility 
preferred stocks—G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 
“/: Also a’ memorandum on The 
-Bada Company. 


: Railroad Securities—An apprai- 
‘gal—Bennett & Palmer, 165 Broad- 
“Way, New York City. 


Reappraisal of Casualty Insur- 
ance Stocks — Detailed study — 
‘Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, 'N.: Y: Also 
available studies of American 

1 y Company and Standard 
Accident Insurance Company. 
"What Hopes for Railroad Se- 

ty Holders?—Reprint of talk 
by Arthur C. Knies, available to 
banks and dealers—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New 





Also available Monthly Com- 
ment on Tranhspoftation Statistics. 


Aetna Life Instance Co.—De- 
tailed circular—Chas: W.Scranton 
& Co., 209 Church Street, New 
Haven 7, Conn. , 


Air Communications, Ine.—Spe- 
cial report—L. W. Wright, 135 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Alleghany Corporation—Study 
of prospects of 54% % A preferred 
stock — McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss; One Wall Street,- New 
York 5, N. Y: 


American Gas & Power. Co.— 
Descriptive memorandum—J. G. 
White & Co., Inc., 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Ampco Metals, Inc. — Current 
bulletin—Sills, Minton & Co., 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is = report on 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

(Continued on page 2760) 








What Hopes for 


Railroad Security Holders? 
Talk by Arthur C. Knies 
Copies Available to Banks and Dealers 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


49 Wall Street 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Buy ‘(th War Loan Bonds 
NOW 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 














Railroad Securities 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


Protracted legal entanglements have delayed’ the progress of 
the Frisco reorganization. As recently as July 6, 1940 the ICC ap- 


proved a reorganization plan for this carrier. 


This plan, however, 


was remanded to the Commission almost two years later on July 25, 
1942 and it was not until more than a year later that committees 
representing three important system mortgages finally agreed upon a 





compromise plan approved by the 


Commission in July, 1944, and by 
the District Court in March, 1945. 
Since the present plan Has the 
approval of all three bondholder 
groups, namely, the one repre- 
senting the Fort Scott Divisional 
Mortgage and those two repre- 
senting the Prior Lien and Con- 
solidated Mortgages, respectively, 
there seems little likelihood of 
any bondholder appeal. 


Technicaily the equity holders 
may appeal in view of the grow- 
ing expectation in certain quar- 
terms that the Hobbs Bill will 
pass some time in 1946 and there- 
fore greater allocation of securi- 
ties will be approved by the 
Commission, possibly sufficiently 
liberal to allow the junior equi- 
ties to participate in the reorgan- 
ization. As is. commonly. known 
neither of the equities share in 
the present reorganization. 

Barring the passage of the 
Hobbs ‘pa, it seemis unlikely that 
éq olders will dbtain any le- 

al satisfaction, Not only . the 

efitiericy of claims of the Prior 
Lien. dnd Consdlidated -Mortgage 
bondholders some $127 million as 
of--Jan. 1; -1944- ($61. million 

rior Liens, $66 million Consoli- 
dated Mortgage) but the rule of 
absolute priority as confirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court 
in March, 1943,. virtually pre- 
cludes participation in the plan 
by any equities, particularly in 
the light of non-satisfaction of 
creditor claims 100%. 


Barring possible legal delays 
due to the passage of the Hobbs 
Bill, ballots should go out to 
Frisco bondholders some time 
during the summer months, and 
results certified to by the Com- 
mission around the first of next 
year. Completion of legal details 
incidental to the reorganization 
should, in all probability, take 
another 12 months thereafter, 
particularly as it is to the advan- 
tage of the old company during 
the period of high taxes to con- 
tinue its old capital base which 
permits as a deduction for Fed- 
eral income taxes interest charges 
of some $12 million rather than 
intrest charges of $5.1 million as 
would be deductible under the 
new capitalization. ‘ 

The reorganization of the 
Friseéo Was very drastic, fixed 
debt being: reduced over 70% and 
fixed. interest almost 75%.. With 


_. 





the exception of Missouri Pacific, 
whose treatment more or less par- 
alleled that of the eastern reor- 
ganization carriers, this drastic 
reorganization was in line with 
other granger roads such as the 
Rock Island, the North Western 
and the St. Paul. 


The Frisco plan is uniue in one 
respect, in that there is a provi- 
sion therein whereby reallocations 
are automatically made to the va- 
rious securities upon distribution 
of whatever monies are distrib- 
uted to bondholders by the Frisco 
in any given year prior to reor- 
ganization. In other words, for 
each $1 million system distribu- 
tion authorized by the Court, the 
Fort Scott’s would obtain $10.01 
additional in cash, Consolidateds 
$3.10 additional and the Prior 
Liens $2.88. There were to be 
allocated to the Prior Liens addi- 
tional Income bonds since under 
the formula any surplus c 
given to the Fort. Scott divisional 
issue was to be used in effect to 
pay, off the Income berids origi- 
nally -allocatéd to the Fort Scotts 
at par and then reallocated to the 
Prior Liens. 

In 1944 the Court authorized 
distribution of $12.5 million an 
for 1945 sources close to the com- 
pany expect a distribution of $10 
million, notwithstanding an im- 
pressive finaricial position, net 
current assets as of March 31, 
1945, being $29.7 million, far in 
excess of normal Treasury needs. 
In the interests of conservatism, 
however, the management de- 
sires to maintain a strong liquid’ 
position so that the new company 
will begin its career not handi- 
capped by any financial limita- 
tions. 

If $10 million is paid this year 
and reallocations effected under 
the flexible provisions of the 
presently proposed plan and if we 
further assume that “when is- 
sued” quotations for the new se- 
curities rise slightly from current 
levels of 100 for the First 4s, 85 


for the Income 4%s, 57 for the; g 


Preferred and 22% for the Com- 
—_ the value of the Fort Scott 

derlying 4s would be 102, the 
Prior Lien 4s, 76 and the Consoli- 
dated 4%s, 56. Still higher prices 
are’ more than probable since the 
Frisco “when issued” securities 
are still out of line as compared 
with other “when issued” securi- 


eee ne manta 











Hasten V-J Day! 
BUY WAR BONDS 


-McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-2155 

















KEYES 


6’s 


1. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 








FIBRE 
Class A and Common 

- EXPRESO AEREO 

SEABOARD ALL FLORIDA 
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specialists in rails 
52 wall street n. y.c. 5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. WY 1-1293 











Chic., Milwaukee 
St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R. 


Common & Preferred 
(When Issued) 


Chicago 
Railways Co. 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 


ERNsT&Co. 
MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange and other 

leading Security and Commodity Excha. 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y, 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Il 











ties and as the reorganization . 


nears its completion, higher uo- 
stone should automatically fol- 
ow, 

The Fort Scott 4s are a high 
grade _ institutional bond since 
they will be chiefly represented 
re the new First Mortgage bonds 
of high uality. The Prior Lien 4s 
under the present plan are more 
attractive than the Consolidated 
4%s because they are entitled to 
receive practicaHy twice as much 
preferred and twice as much com- 
mon stock. Ultimately, the mar- 


ket must take cognizance of a res— . 
idual 


value for reorganization- 
proof equities and in the expecta- 
tion of this development the lev- 
ey is in the Prior Liens with 
3.32 shares of preferred and 6.67 
shares of common rather than in 
the Consolidated 414s. 


Bill both the 
Consolidateds will benefit, the 
latter to a slightly greater degree 


d|On a percentage basis, probable 
allocations being greater enh . 


wise on a smallér amount 
common. 


Amigo in San Franicisco 


(Special to Tue FrNaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN, FRANCISCO, CAL.—H. J. — 
Amigo is engaging in the securi- | 


ties business from offi¢es at 130 
Sutter St. Mr. Amigo, a member 
of the San Francisco Mining Ex- 
change, was formérly in business 
under the firm name of H. J. 
Amigo & Co. 


Pedolsky in Poughkeepsie 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Sam- 

uel Pedolsky has opened offices 

at 25 Cannon St. to engage in an 

investment business. Mr. Pedolsky 

yr, formerly with Fellowes Davis 
Oo. 


i 
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Secured 6s, 1959 





Circular upon request 


Adlonrn & Peck. 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 








In the ° 
event of the passage of the Hobbs . 
ior Liens and the | 
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i 
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Maine Central i 4 
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SHASKAN & CO. 
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Members New York Curb Exchange 
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SPECIALISTS 
in 


| Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 | 


| Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 














Over-the-Counter Quotation Services 
For 31 Years 


NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU, Inc. 


Established 1913 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
San Francisco 








Chicago 











Real Estate Securities 


News of Various Issues 


WE HEAR THAT: 

New York Towers, Inc.—Owners of Ritz Tower, New York City, 
present plan to bondholders and common stockholders whereby $400 
cash per $1,000 bond would be distributed and balance subordinated 
to New First Mortgage. On strength of plan, market has increased 
from about 37 to 45 bid. The distribution will be made possible from 





Reconversion 


By IRA MOSHER* 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers 


Mr. Mosher Urges a Speeding Up of Reconversion by (1). Rapid Clearing 
Away of War-Time Machines and Materials; (2) Immediate Using of 
Machines and Materials Made Available for Civilian Goods; (3) Prompt 
Settlement of War Contracts; (4) Removal of Controls in Purchase of 
Goods and Machines; (5) Abandonment of Price Controls, and (6) 








We buy and Sel = 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y.6 Digby 4-2870 
Teletype NY 1-1942 











-~ FIRM TRADING MARKETS — 


Ambassador Hotel 5/50 W.S. 
B’dway Motors Bldg. 4-6/48 
Midtown Enterprises 5/64 W.S. 
N. Y. Majestic Corp. 4/56 

165 B’dway Bldg. 414/58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


year loan from the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
unless holders of 25% in principal 
amount of the bonds file dissents 
not later than July 15, 1945. 





“Available Net Income” after new 
first mortgage loan charges would 
be used for payment of 2% in- 
terest on the outstanding second 
mortgage of $75.162.09 and then to 
payment of principal on said sec- 
ond mortgage and, after second 
mortgage has been fully paid to 
the payment of 3% interest on the 
subordinated $600 bonds. Fiscal 
year earnings Jan. 31, 1945, were 
$123,286.09. Using this as a base, 
first mortgage charges would ab- 
sorb $64,200 leaving $59,086.09, 
not quite enough to liquidate the 
second mortgage the first year. 
The sum of $59,086.09 if and when 
it becomes available for the sub- 
ordinated bonds would be equal 
to about 3.76% on the unpaid bal- 
ance of approximately $1,570,000 
outstanding. 

Wall & Beaver Street Corp.— 
Will pay on July 1, 2%% interest 
on its First Income 4%s, 1951. On 
the four previous semi-annual in- 
terest dates 2% was paid and 


the proceeds of a $1,070,000 ten-© 





payments were made 
prior thereto. The present pay- 
ment will reduce arrears to 
13%%. The payment next Jan- 
uary probably will be at least as 


smaller 





Avoidance of Waste and Conservation of All Products That Can Be 


Converted to Civilian Use. 
Calamity. 


Says Regimentation for Peace Would Be a 


Gentlemen, it is good to be in Hartford tonight to discuss some 


large as the present disbursement. ; of our mutual problems together. 
These increased payments mayjand for the 


provide better market levels for 
the bonds. The building is fully 
occupied; war tenancy is small. 
The New York State law permit- 
ting a 15% rise in rental rates is 
helping operating results. 


Broadway Trinity Corp. — Will 
pay $15 per $1,000 bond interest 
on July 1, 1945, and will have 
about $36,000 available for sink- 
ing fund operation. This makes a 
total of $30 interest for the year 
and a total of about $61,000 for 
sinking fund. 


Wacker Wabash — Will pay 
$12.50 per $1,000 bond interest on 
July 1, 1945, and have about $23,- 
000 available for sinking fund op- 
eration. The interest payment 
which is made from 75% of avail- 
able earnings each six months 
(25% being used for sinking 
fund) is $5 more than the Janu- 
ary payment. 





interplay of 
business asso- 
ciations and 
ideas. Per- 
haps, there 
has never 
been an odder 
period in our 
history. 

There is yet 
no dawn of 
our peace- 
time tomor- 
row. Neither 
is there the 
blackness of 
total war for 
the Nazi 
enemy lies 
vanquished. 
This is a twi- 
light ‘time with war and peace 
living side by side in some queer, 
uneasy marriage. 

Your stores lack food because 
of war. Yet the curfew is gone 
because of peace. Men die on 
Okinawa in bloody combat. Yet 





Ira Mosher 


This is a time for serious counsel 





tight at the same time by the un- 
yielding checkrein of war. 

The economic paradox shows in 
countless ways. 

Only last week, by some ironic 
twist of newspaper makeup, a pic- 
ture of the new Ford car appeared 
side by side with the day’s casu- 
alty list. 

You could have looked at that 
picture with the big blue eyes of 


peace and seen only the new car. , 


But there were very few people 
who could fail to see that news 
page with other than the hard, 
unblinking stare of war. 

We must not lose sight of the 
fact that we have won but half a 
victory. The maniacs of Buchen- 
wald and the 1,000-year Reich are 
crushed in the uncomplaining dust 
of Europe. But the Jap fights 

(Continued on page 2759) 
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C. H. TIPTON 


SECURITIES CORP. 


Members of N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Senate Committee Hears Discussion 
Of Bretton Woods 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


At Hearings Before Senate Committee on Banking, Senators Clash Over 
Interpretation of Words “Cyclical” and “Emergency” While New York 
Bankers Association Reiterates Its Advocacy of the Elimination of ihe 
International Monetary Fund. Dr. Melchior Palyi Testifies There Is No 


you will soon have more gasoline 
for your cars. Discharged vet- 
erans are coming home by the 
boatload. Yet the draft goes on 
and now men. prepare for new 
battles. In some parts of the land 
acute labor shortages hamper vital 
production. Yet in others, unem- 
ployment figures rise with the 
halt of war contracts. 

Our national economy is like 


ANALYST 


In addition to our active Trad- 
ing Department, we maintain a 
combined Statistical and Sales 
Service Department. We are 
in the market for a Statistician 
whose ability, experience and 
background would qualify him 
for the following requirements: 


Real Difference Between the Monetary Fund and the Bank. 


WASHINGTON, June 20—The key to the degree of acceptance 


which the American Bankers Association has given to the Bretton 





Woods pro-® 


gram lies in 
the amend- 
ments which 
the House 
committee 
added to the 
enabling bill. 
Since tne in- 
ternational 
Fund all along 
has been the 
most contro- 
versial part of 
the program. 
The House 
amendment 
interpreting 
for this Gov- 
ernment the 
powers of the 
Fund is per- 
haps the most important of the 
House amendments. 

That amendment interprets the 
Fund as limited in its operations 
to “seasonal, cyclical and emer- 
gency” operations. The meaning 
of these words was examined in 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee for the first time dur- 
ing the June 19 hearing. Intima- 
tion that the ABA might seek 





Herbert M. Bratter 























further clarification of the House 


amendments by the Senate was 
disclosed to the press by ABA 
President W. Randolph Burgess 
before the House passed the BW 
bill several weeks ago. 

When asked by Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio whether he would 
object to taking out of the House 
amendment to the Bretton Woods 


Enabling Bill the word “cyclical,” 


Dr. Harry White of the Treasury 
replied: 
“Yes, I would object most 
strenuously to taking that out. 
(Continued on page 2761) 








Financial Writer 
Available 


Twenty years’ experience evaluating 
economic factors in relation to in- 
dustries and the securities of rail- 
roads, public utilities and industrial 
companies. 
Has analyzed and written upon every 
representative company whose secur- 
ities are ted on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
Capable of making surveys of com- 
panies and their markets in connec- 
tion with reorganizations or proposed 
new financing. 

Address 36-H, Box 26, Trinity 

Station, New York 6, N. Y. 











some great stallion spurred un- 
mercifully by the dominant de- 
mands of our future, yet held 





*An address by Mr. Mosher be- 
fore the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Hartford County, Hartford, 
Conn., June 14, 1945. 


Unlisted Order Clerk 


Wishes position with Wire 
House to give service and 
execute orders in over-the- 
counter securities. Box M 621, 
Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 





The preparation of corporate 
analyses for our dealer-corre- 
spondent and dealer-customer 
accounts . . . the following up 
of statistical and potential cus- 
tomers’ inquiries . . . and the 
ability to secure new trading 
and sales items. 

This position ‘will afford the 
right man, not only a fine start- 
ing salary, but also a profit 
sharing arrangement on any in- 
dividual customer transactions 
emanating from his efforts. All 
replies will be treated with the 
strictest confidence. Box R 620, 
Financial Chronicle, 25. Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 








FOREIGN TRADE EXECUTIVE 


experienced, resourceful, ener- 
getic, highest references, seeks 
position as 


EXPORT MANAGER 


Box AS 621, The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Experienced 
Specialist Clerk 


R. V. HISCOE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
’ 41 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Hanover 2-5100 
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SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 





20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 





Twenty-two stocks traded on the New York Curb Exchange 
are also traded on the San Francisco Stock Exchange between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 


A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 1500 RUSS BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 


























An Important Question 


If OPA Price Ceilings Do Not Allow for Increased Labor 
and Material Costs, Can Full Production and 
Employment Be Maintained? 


With war contract cutbacks and cancellations mounting and the 
lessening and removal of WPB controls steadily permitting more 


civilian pro- 
duction, the 
reconversion 
period is un- 
der way. A 
paramount 
factor in its 
progress will 
be the course 
pursued by 
the OPA in 
setting price 

- ceilings, in 
which an im- 

-- portant aspect 
will be theex- 
tent to which 
increases will 
be recognized 
in the cost of 
materials and 
labor, partic- 
ularly the 
latter. 


Increased Labor and Material 
Costs 


That labor costs are on a pla- 
teau permanently higher than 
pre-war seems a fait accompli. 
With total “take-home pay” lower 
than war levels because of grad- 

--ual reduction in hours worked 
and in overtime, indications are 
that wage rates will be main- 
tained or increased. 

Technically, the Little Steel 

formula, which holds basic hourly 
wage rates to 15% above the aver- 
age prevailing on January, 1941, 
has not been broken. Probably it 
will not be, one reason being that 
any change made in the formula 
would probably cause a number 
of industrial disputes, due to re- 
opening of previous decisions. 
“ But, to offset the shorter work- 
ing week and to sustain general 
purchasing power, the WLB is re- 
ported to favor other methods of 
increased compensation to labor, 
such as bonuses, larger “incentive” 
Wage payment systems, increasing 

' the minimum wage rate (already 
advances in some cases from 40¢ 

*to 55¢ per hour), and further 
granting of “fringe” wage awards 
such as bonuses, larger “incentive” 
including better pay for night 
shifts, for travel and dressing 

- time, for vacations, for job reclass- 

 ifications, for regional equaliza- 

- tion, and others, apart from basic 

' wage rate changes. 

While the greatest increase has 

been in wages, there have also 

’ been marked increases in costs of 
raw materials and parts, ,probably 

equivalent in general to one-third 

‘the increase in the cost of labor, 

and hence a substantial factor in 
¢ further curtailing profit margins. 


The OPA Price Policy 


: Although the OPA stated policy 
is to encourage maximum produc- 
tion, its price formulaéannounced 
* so far in many cases seem to show 
j little or no disposition; to allow 
_ the employer to absorb the greater 
' part of increased costs in higher 
' prices for his product. In fact, the 
_OPA program apparently is to set 
prices as if large volume produc- 
‘+ tion were already achieved. 
~~ Such a policy seems to assume 
the attaining of volume produc- 
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L. H. Bradshaw 
Editor 
“Investment Timing” 
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tion as automatic, without recog- 
nizing the profit motive as the 
greatest incentive to produce, and 
without due consideration of the 
danger of price ceilings acting as 
a restriction on production and 
hence being actually inflationary 
instead of the reverse, and later 
likely to be deflationary through 
unemployment and the fear of 
more unemployment. 

The policy assumes a_ willing- 
ness on the part of business men 
to lose money or make no profit 
in the hope that a volume, suffi- 
cient to enable a profit to be made 
at the set prices, will be attained 
soon enough to justify the risk. 
Yet, as long as the Japanese war 
lasts, means to increase produc- 
tion will be under restriction. 


Production the Antidote to 
Inflation 


The great danger is that the 
public may try to buy more goods 
than are immediately available, 
causing pressure towards price in- 
flation. It is fundamental that the 
price of a commodity or a service 
will not rise if the supply is ample 
in relation to the demand. The 
most effective solution of the in- 
flation problem, therefore, lies in 
one thing—production. 

The country’s resources and fa- 
cilities for production are suffi- 
cient to satisfy even the high lev- 
els of demand to be expected after 
the war’s end. Its capacity to pro- 
duce, developed by the demands 
of war, is estimated at 50% more 
than it was in 1940. The industrial 
machine can function with utmost 
efficiency, if unbhampered by fac- 
tors such as oppressive taxes, un- 
reasonable price control, and re- 
strictions that retard the incentive 
to produce. 

Even if a few were to make in- 
ordinate profits temporarily, it 
would be better to have unre- 
stricted production than to have 
production held back, for compe- 
tition and taxes, if necessary, 
would soon curtail such profits. 


_ The speed with which reconver- 
sion can increase the supply of 
civilian goods and thus check in- 
flation, and the profit possibilities 
for industry in the transition pe- 
riod, are therefore largely de- 
pendent on the OPA pricing pol- 
icy. We could witness worse in- 
flation if the OPA, until it expires 
were to maintain unreasonable 
price ceilings preventing produc- 
tion from reaching its stride. 


An Anti-Inflationary Price Rise 


An example is the case of a 
manufacturer of textile machin- 
ery three years out of normal pro- 
duction and now resuming. Its 
price ceilings date back to 1941. 
Because of higher labor and ma- 
terial costs, it needs price in- 
creases ranging up to 50%. The 
relief for which the company ap- 
plied has not been granted. Mean- 
time each piece of equipment is 
manufactured at an actual loss. It 
is cheaper for the company to 
carry on some operations than to 
close down, but until it receives 
relief it is producing only suffi- 
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Huge Budget Faces Country 
In Post-War Period: Ayres 


Gen. Ayres Holds Difficulty May Be Encountered in 
Keeping Federal Budget Down to Two or Three Times 


Pre-War Size. 


The prediction that .post-war expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be greater than in the years preceding the outbreak 
of war is made by Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., who in the Company’s “Business Bulletin” 
of June 15, says that “recent studies of post-war taxation have 
assumed that the expenditures of the Federal Government after this 


war might be > 


held down io 
about 15 bil- 
hons, and that 
they might be 
as great as 25 
billions a 
year. In the 
10 years just 
before this 
war they 
averaged 
about 7.8 bil- 
lions a year. 
Experience 
indicates that 
it is to 
be difficult in- 
deed to hold 
them down to 
two or three 
times that 
amount after peace returns.” 
Preceding the above observa- 
tions Gen. Ayres stated that “after 
the return of peace the annual 
totals of our federal expenditures 
will inevitably be greater than 
they were in the years immedi- 


Leon>+d P. Ayres 





ately preceding the outbreak of 
war. That will be true despite the 
fact that they were extraordinar- 
ily high during the depression 
years, and involved us in a long 
series of deficits. However, the 
fact is that we shall not be able 
to afford any such proportional 
increases in the long-term costs of 
Federal Government as have fol- 
lowed some of our previous wars. 
Each war tends to bring into ex- 
istence large and permanent in- 
creases in the costs of the central 
government quite aside from the 
expenses for interest and amorti- 
zation of the public debt. 
oe of * 


“The increases in the costs of 
government following the First 
World War were almost as great 
in proportion as those following 
the War Between the States. In 
the first 10 years after the war 
the expenditures were 528% as 
great as those in the 10 years just 





before the war.” 





cient equipment to keep losses to 
a minimum. The company’s prod- 
ucts are needed to relieve an 
acute, and inflationary, shortage 
of civilian goods. The price in- 
crease applied for would merely 
recognize the wartime change in 
the general price level and is no- 
where near as large as the infla- 
tion seen already in the consum- 
ers’ goods that the company’s ma- 
chines will make. The price rise 
requested would really be anti- 
inflationary. But will the OPA 
recognize this fact? 


If it does not in this and similar 
cases, maintenance of a_ policy 
that retards production would no 
doubt cause a large amount of un- 
employment and the OPA would 
be forced by public opinion, or 
higher Administration action 
might be taken even earlier, to 
raise prices as a necessary stimu- 
lant, so that at worst such a policy 
could result in a lag before it is 
corrected. 

Conclusion 

This important question can be 
answered only by the OPA recog- 
nizing adequately that there has 
heen en incressed eost of materi- 
als and labor. The best way to ob< 


tain production is to encourage it 
by the incentive to make satisfac- 
tory profits. If industry is forced 
to absorb an unreasonable portion 
of unavoidable increases in the 
cost of materials and- labor, with 
the Japanese war continuing, the 
resulting emaciated profit margins 
will restrict the incentive for 
quickly attained full production, 
necessary for successful reconver- 
sion and post-war prosperity.— 
Reprinted from the May 17, 1945 
issue of “Investment Timing,” 
published by the Economics & In- 


vestment Department of the Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 


F. G. Grande With 
Townsend, Graff Co. 


Frank G. Grande, until recently 
with ‘the Material Coordinating 
Agency, Inc., Bureau of Ships, is 
now associated with Townsend, 
Graff & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number ninety-two of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


“Quotes” 


**American tanks and guns and 
jeeps are in action all over the world 
because yeasts made alcohol from 
sugar, and chemists made this fer- 
mentation alcohol into butadiene, 
and this into synthetic rubber. It 
is true that in this great crisis in 
motorization and mechanization it 
was the zymotechnologist (fermen- 
tation chemist) that made rubber 
supplies possible and reasonably 
adequate.”’ 

We have quoted Dr. R. E. Buchanan 
of Iowa State College from his re- 
cent article in ““‘Science”’, the organ 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. « 


Dr. Buchanan further states: 
“Right now millions of bushels of 
grain are being converted into 
rubber. To what extent may agri- 
culture look to fermentation indus- 
tries in the future, to assist in 
relieving us of great surpluses of 
grains, surpluses which are abso- 
lutely inevitable without major 
changes in world economy, changes 
which at the best can be brought 
about but slowly?” c 

We at Schenley, together with all 
distillers, ceased producing alco- 
holic beverages on October 8, 1942. 
With the exception of two monthsy 
August 1944, and January 1945, 
our distilling facilities have beéw 
devoted “‘around the clock”’ to the 
production of alcohol for war pur- 
poses. Much of this alcohol is used 
in the manufacture of butadiens, 
essential in the production of syii-: 
thetic rubber, to which Dr. Bux 
chanan refers. 


And for a better understanding of 
our business, may we remind you 
that much of the grain we use iz 
making alcohol for war, or bevér- 
age spirits in peace time, returfisto 
the farms from whence it caittie.: 
Only the starch in the grain is*e6fi- | 
verted into fermentable sugai® by’ 
malt, and then into alcohol; by. 
yeast. The rest of the grain values, | 
the proteins and minerals, etc.,! 
are recovered, and made into poul-! 
try and cattle feed. This feed is’ 
needed on the farm to make eggs, ' 
dairy produce and meat. « 


We were very much interested too, ' 
in what Dr. Buchanan said in the: 
conclusion of his scientific article: | 
“We are on the verge of new ad- 
vances which may have the most’ 
far-reaching consequences to stand~ 
ards of living and to civilization’, 

ae MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS CorRP. 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will 

a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series, 





Major Low Back at 
Corn Exchange Bank 


Major E. Herrick Low Has re- 
sumed his position as Vice+P¥@si- 
dent of-the Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co. after 38 months’ a¢tive 
duty with the Army Air Féré¢es. 
Major Low served with the AAF 
Anti-Submarine Command, and 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces, 
Washington, D. C. He is also a di- 
rector of the Home Life Insuréirice 
Co., American Eagle Fire Insur- 
ance Co. and Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., all of New York. 
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Trading Markets In 
Bunte Bros. 
Central Electric & Gas 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Nu Enamel 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 


120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 





Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








SINCE 1505 55a 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN CO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markets 
Garrett Corporation — 
Midland Utilities 6/38 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ELLINOIS 
ee Randolph 4068 

System CG 537 





Rudolph Wurlitzer Common 
Howard Aircraft Common 
Leece Neville Common 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 
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*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
. 4 *Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 








Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 








Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 


CARTER H. CORBREY & C0. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 
CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 








State 6502 cc 99 Trinity 3908 
Federally Insured 
Certificates 
- To Yield... 


AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 


Hate been purchased thru us by — 
Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
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For Income and Appreciation... 
American Silica Sand Co. 


6% Income Bonds 


industry, with sand reserves for 109 years, has $966,500 of 6% cumulative 
. accumulations are 55%. 





| 

| 

| 
This Company, leading producer of crude Silica sand for the steel foundry 
first mortgage income bonds outstanding . . i 


in 1942 ....7% in.1943...... 7% in 
-3%% paid.March Ist and 312% | 


Interest payments have been 5” 
1944 ...and 7% declared ‘in 1945 .., 





payable September ist. ‘Interest payable semi-annually. . 


of thé common 


value 


48% 
» Stock and. accumulations have 


Net currént per bond, &pproximately $270.00 ... 
stock is attached to bonds’. . 
possibilities, 


Kneeland & Co. 
Chicago 4 


Teletype 
CG 640-41 


Telephone 
Wabash 8686 © 








The Spreading Octopus 
(Continued from page 2719) 

_. This would be a fine state of affairs with the NASD 

dictating who may be registered and preventing its member 

firms from employing any but registrants or those that were 


content to register, in effect, converting the NASD into a 
glorified labor union. 


‘Tf passed, compliance with the amendment, would add 
additional insufferable burdens to those with which dealers 
and brokers are already heavy-laden. 





This crawling octopus of regulation continues to spread 
its tentacles beyond all sufferance. Somewhere a halt must 
be called and now is the time. 


With the NASD already aiming to control the compen- 
sation of salesmen as a forerunner, there is no telling ‘to 
what limits the Board of Governors may go. 


The proposal follows on the heels of abuses by the Board 
which we have decried, and may be the preamble to others 
to come if it is not nipped in the bud. 

Fortunately, this time the subterfuge of “an interpreta- 
tion” is not being used, and the members of the NASD are 
beiug given an opportunity by their vote to voice their 
approval or disapproval of the proposed amendments. 


Now they may indicate their reactions to long suffering 
under bureaucratic controls which have pried into their 
private affairs, forced them to answer endless questionnaires 
periodically, attempted to regulate spreads without consid- 
ering the profit motif, has continually made the transaction 
of business more onerous, and threatens to further shackle 
dealers and brokers by a process of implementing further 
regulation. 


We anticipate that in the interest of serving the public 
best, and in self-interest, a vast majority of the member 
firms will vote “NO” on the proposal to amend the by-laws. 


The physical set up of the ballot being circulated is 
abortive and therefore merits only repudiation of.the entire 
project because under it members must either. approve or 
disapprove the whole. They cannot indicate their reaction 


to each individual proposed amendment. In our opinion, each 


of these should have been separately voted upon. 

Many members of the Board of Governors, past and 
present, are personally known to us and for them we have 
a high regard. We believe them to be taking their work 
seriously and to be true friends of their confreres in the 
securities field. This renders all the more perplexing some 
of the stultifying products that have emanated from their 
deliberative assemblies. : 


However, Governors come and go. In our search for 
an explanation we have reached the conclusion that the fault 
lies with the coordinating executive officer who is motivated 
by the desire to hold down his $18,000 a year job, which it 
would appear he feels is made more secure by singing the 
theme song of the SEC fanatics—“Regulation and More Reg- 
ulation.” Too much dependence is placed upon his machina- 
tions and advice. 

We believe that dealers and brokers are increasingly 
recognizing that they have no friend in Wallace H. Fulton, 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





| —We Maintain Active Markets In— 

| DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 

| INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. Preferred 
| MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO. Common 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








Chicago Stock Exch. 
Appoints Committees 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the annual 
organization meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, Ralph W. Davis, Chair- 
man .of the Board, appointed the 
following standing committees to 
serve for the ensuing year, which 
appointments ‘were confirmed by 
the board: 

Executive: George E. Barnes, 
Chairman, Wayne Hummer & Co.; 
Alfred W. Mansfield, Vice-Chair- 
man, Thomson & McKinnon; Wal- 
ter J. Buhler; Harry C. Daniels, 
Apgar, Daniels & Co.; Harry M. 
Payne, Webster, Marsh & Co. 

Admissions: Barrett Wendell, 
Chairman, Lee Higginson Corp.; 
Robert A. Gardner, Vice-Chair- 
man, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co.; 
Arthur M. Betts, Betts, Borland & 
Co.; John R. Burdick, Jr.; Edwin 
T. Wood. 

Finance: Charles R. Perrigo, 
Chairman, Hornblower & Weeks; 
Reuben Thorson, Vice-Chairman, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
F, Fletcher Garlock, F. S. Moseley 
& Co.; D. Dean McCormick, Keb- 
bon, McCormick & Co.; Frederick 
R. Tuerk, Cruttenden & Co. 


Floor Procedure: John W. Bil- 
lings, Chairman; John J. Griffin 
Vice-Chairman; Joseph P. Brown; 
Chancellor Dougall; William A. 
Fuller, William A. Fuller & Co.; 
Thomas E. Hosty, Sincere & Co.; 
Arthur R. Thompson. 


Judiciary: Homer P. Hargrave 
Chairman, Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane; Frederick J: 
Stannard, Vice-Chairman; Nor- 
man Freehling, Norman Freehling 
& Co.; George E. Hachtmann; 
Barrett Wendell. 

New Business and Public Rela- 
tions: Joseph E. Dempsey, Chair- 
man, Dempsey & Co.; Sidney L. 
Castle, Vice-Chairman, Carter H. 
Harrison & Co.; Robert W. Baird, 
The Wisconsin Co.; William A. 
Fuller, William A. Fuller & Co.; 
Frank.E. McDonald, Frank E. Mc- 
Donald & Co. 7a 

‘Mr. Davis also announced the 
election of Carl A. Birdsall, Vice- 
President of the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago, as an Adviisor, suc- 
ceeding Edward B. Hall, of Har- 
ris, Hall & Co. Sheldon Clark, 
Charles Y. Freeman and Bentley 
G. MeCloud, Advisors, were re- 
elected. 


Kenneth L. Smith was re-elec- 
ted President for his seventh con- 
secutive term; Lt. Sidney L. 
Parry, on leave of absence, serv- 
ing with the United States Naval 
Reserve; Raymond M. Day, and 
James E. Day were ay ge 
Viee-Presidents; Waiter R. Hawes 
was renamed Treasurer; Carl E. 
Ogren, Secretary; George J. Berg- 
man, Assistant to Secretary; Mar- 
tin E. Nelson, Treasurer Emer- 
itus; and Loretta Kemp, Assistant 
Treasurer. 

_Jess Halsted of Scott, MacLeish 
& Falk, was reappointed counsel, 


- Schoessling With Otis 
(Special to THe FINaANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Paul M. 
Schoessiing has become associated 





Mr. Schoessling was previously 
with Amés, Emerich & Co., and 


George F.. Ryan & Co. 


“we @. 


with Otis & Co., Fiéld Building. 








Pearson Director of 
Univis Lens Company. 


Alvin W. Pearson, a _ Vice- 
President of The Lehman Corpo- 
; ration, has 
» been elected 
’ to the board 
of directors of 
* The Univis 
Lens Co., ‘to 
represent ‘the 
“substan- 
tial holdings 
of The Leh- 
man Corpora- 
tion in this 
concern. Mr: 
Pearson has 
been with The 
Lehman Corp. 
since its or- 
ganization, 
and is a di- 
rector of the 
Potash Co. of 


‘ Alvin W. Pearson : 
America. 


Laikin Returns to 
Private Law Practice 
As Tax Council 


CHICAGO, ILL.—George J. 

Laiken, for the past three years 
Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., handling gov- 
ernmént tax matters and ‘litiga- 
tion for the. Tax Division of the 
Department of Justice and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has 
returned to the private practice 
of law in Chicago as Counsel.in 
tax and related matters. A grad- 
uete,ef the University of Wiscon- 
sin,;, he is a. member of the Bars 
of Iilineis,’“ Wisconsin, the District 
of Columbia and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
_ Mr. Laiken also has an office 
in Milwaukee and associates ,in 
Washington, D. C. He has written 
and lectured on Federal tax mat- 
ters.” , 


Xanaley Nominated As 
Mtg. Bankers Pres, 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Byron V. 
Kanaley, president of Cooper, 
Kanaley & Co., and chairman of 
the board of lay trustees of Notre 
Dame University, was nominated 
for 1945-46 president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. Nomination is tantas 
mount to election, which will take 
piace this fall by mail ballot in 
the absence of an annual conven- 
tion meeting. 


Vercoe & Co. To Admit’ 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—Vercoe & 
Co., Huntington Bank Buildin 
members of the New York an 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges, will 
admit Irma U. Newburger to lim- 
ited partnership on July Ist. ’ 


Goodbody & Co. To Admit 
Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway; 
Néew York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, are ad 
mitting Mary P. Peirson to limé | 
ited partnership in the firm as of 
June 28th. / 
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— TRADING MARKETS — 


The more we _ se — i - American Barge Lines Co. Common CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 


Back The Mighly Tth American Service Co. $3.00 Part. Pfd. MID-CONTINENT 
, Anheuser Busch Inc. Capital AIR LINES 


Consolidated Gas Util. Corp. Common 
DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Common 
INCORPORATED 


Mastic-Asphalt Co. Common 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET New Jefferson Hotel Co. 4-6% Bonds 
Telephone: Dearborn 9600 Teletype: CG 1200 


(ST, LOUIS) 


Seven-Up Bottling Co. Common & Pfd. 


(Sx. LOUIS) 
Textron Inc. Common and Warrants 
Trailmobile Co. Common 
Western Light & Telephone Co. Conimon 


We have a continuing interest in the following: 


| 
| 


KITCHEN & CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele: CG 573 















































OFFERINGS WANTED 





-NSTA Notes 


Galvin Mfg. Corp. 
Coleman Co., Inc. 
Union Stock Yards Ortialia 
Southwest Dairy Prod. 
O’Gara Coal Co. 5 











Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


INCORPORATED 


SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT & MICHIGAN Chicazo Founded 1890 a ae | 
' The Se¢urities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan held g . Lous | 
its annual summer outing at the Western Golf and Country Club. - ———— ~ ---—- — - — 


Paul Moreland of Allman, Moreland & Company reports that in ad- 

















— * 


dition of golf, the boys played softball and had a big banquet in the 


evening. 


CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The Cleveland Security Traders Association will hold their an- 
nual summer meetifig at the Manakiki Country Club on Friday, 


Aug. 24, 1945. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


June 22, 1945—Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia Spring Outing at 
Manufacturers Country Club. 


June 23, 1945—Bond Traders Club of Chicago annual outing at Lincolnshire 


Country Club. 


August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security Traders Association annual summer meeting 


at Manakiki Country Club 
August 28, 29 & 30, 1945—National Security Traders Association, Inc. 


annual 


business meeting and election of officers. 





OPA Price Policy Scored 
As Obstructing Recorivérsion 


(Continued from page 2722) 


at full blast. Then, of course, it 
wouldn’t be needed. Because it 
is based upon assumptions about 
‘ @nit costs and profit ratios that 
would be applicable at best only 
under conditions of full produc- 
tion, it is really a post-reconver- 
sion program. But during the re- 
fonversion period, civilian pro- 
duction in industries ~that have 
been. engaged in war production 
for three years or more will be- 
Zin on a limited scale.. In many 
if not most cases, production will 
accelerate slowly while plants are 
re-equipped, personnel is reor- 
ganized and market are being re- 
established. Unit costs and over- 
head in this critical period will be 
h 8 than those~ assumed by 
“Under the inelastic ceiling- 
price system it has announced 
there will be no margin of profit 
ween these costs and the ceil- 
ings for many prime producers 
and manufacturers. A great many 
of them will be driven to the wall 
xr discouraged, and, unless more 
ealistic pricing formulas are 
adopted, the program promises to 
eat or seriously delay recon- 
wersion and full production.” . 


* Faulty Criteria for Rélaxation 
\ “The announcement of recon- 
version pricing policy,” the report 
‘continues, “has been held par- 
ticularly inept in its treatment of 
criteria for relaxation of controls. 
Its only suggestion on this score 
is that ceilings will be dropped 
fin any industry just as rapidly as 
conditions permit.’ This: appears 
to’ mean that controls will be re- 
noved as soon as the supply com- 
4ng upon the market is sufficient 
to keep ohm at the ceiling. If 
that is what is meant, fundamen- 
tal economic interrelations of de- 


mand, supply and price are over- 
Jooked. Admittedly, such interre- 
lationships do not function unob- 
structed in our economy.” 

’ Another point emphasized by 





|the Conference Board . study. is 
'that standards applied in the war 


period cannot be rightfully ap- 
plied to conditions under recon- 
version. 

“OPA plans to apply pricing 
standards developed under an ex- 
panding war economy to an 
economy a its way back to 
peace,” states the report.* “War- 
time standards are no longer ap- 
pliceble, it is’ maintainéd, to 
enterprise facing the hazards - of 
reconversion. During the years 
1941-1944 rising war-time’ de- 
mand encouraged the use of any 
and all resources. Costs were 
secondary considérations. Re- 
sources freed by restriction - of 
civilian industries* wete quickly 
shunted into .-war - production. 
Substitute high-cost materials and 
labor could be employed with lit- 
tle consideration of market price. 

- “During reconversion,” it is as- 
serted, “the influeneé of thesé fac- 
tors will be steadily diminished. 
Resources will be _ incréasingly 
reléased: from war production. 
More and ‘more men will return 
to civilian life’ rather than depart 
for the atfmeéd forces. Their re- 
turn to productive use will depend 
largely upof a workable price 
policy—one. that considers the sit- 
uation as it exists today, not as it 
was in 1942. OPA Will hot be able 
to count upon volume production 
either to offset faulty pricé céil- 
ings or to absorb résouréés, as did 
the war emérgency without con- 
sidération o cost - price - sale 
ratios.” 


OPA’s Basic Assumptions Wrong 


Stating that the OPA’s policy 
rests upon threé major assump- 
tions: First, OPA believes that 
labor productivity has so in- 
ereased that current wage rates 
are justified or desirable, and are 
to be incorporated, without 
change, in reconversion prices; 


secondly, a volume of production 
greater than in 1941 will make 





possible reduced selling expenses 
for many manufacturers, and 
thirdly, it appears that the 
amount of profit per unit in 1936- 
1939 is deemed “representative” 
for purposes of reconversion pric- 
ing, the Conference Board’s study 
finds all three of these assump- 


| tions questionable as a basis for 


pricing during reconversion. lt 
observes that drastic changes in 
the character of production during 
the war have upset the conven- 
tional indexes of productivity per 
worker, but points out that out- 
put. per. man-hour in many 
civilian industries was lower in 
1943 and 1944 than it was in 1939, 
according to studies by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. - Meanwhile, unit labor 
costs have risen sharply, 

The conclusion, therefore, is 
that “OPA has overemphasized in- 
creased physical productivity and 
Played down.-increased unit labor 
costs. Profits are still tied to 
1936-1939 relationships, while la- 
bor costs are moved forward to 
May, 1945.” 


As to ‘the .second assumption, 
relating to volume production, the 
Board’s study says: “The perti- 
nent question here is whether 
high production will be achieved 
in the months immediately ahead 
for which the reconversion pric- 
ing program is designed.” Refer- 
ence is made to recent estimates 
by WPB that full-scale reconver- 
sion in mnay industries will take 
much longer than was first ex- 
pected. The important automo- 
bile industry, for example, will 
not reach the “break-even”’ point 
until eight months after the can- 
cellation of military orders, and 
full production for 15 months. 
The lags for mechanical refriger- 
ators will be six months to 
“break-even” and 12 months. to 
“capacity.” 

The OPA’s third assumption, 
adequacy of profit margins. in 
1936-1939, is questioned on. three 
grounds: failure to allow for. in- 
creased costs outside labor and 
materials, such as making good 
deferred maintenance, rebuilding 
devleted inventories and reestab- 
lishing civilian markets after sell 
ing entire output to the Govern- 


ee Te _ ss 





— -_ 


ment for several years; the fact 
that more than 50% of manufac- 
turing corporations failed to 
make a profit in the base period; 
and OPA’s policy of refusing re- 
lief to individual firms where in- 
dustry-wide earnings. are ade- 
quate in relation to the _ base 
period, a policy at variance with 
that of Congress in providing re- 
lief under the excess profits tax 
for concerns able to prove that 
their operations were not “nor- 
mal” in the period 1936-1939. 


Program Poses Planning Problem 


Uncertainty about the duration 
of pricé controls is seen as an- 
other deterrent to energetic re- 
conversion. “The criteria and 
time schedule for the relaxation 
of controls may well become the 
center of bitter dispute. OPA has 
simply promised that controls 
will be relaxed just as soon as 
they possibly can or when supply 
and demand are brought into 
equilrbrium. or ‘as fast as the need 
for them ends.’” 


The Board’s study considers 
that “these open-end promises of 
relaxation form a poor basis for 
forward. -planning by American 
business. Prices are too signifi- 
cant a determinant of business ac- 
tivity and of production for mar- 
ket to be dismissed without more 
specific assurance of future pol- 
icy. Administrative decisions re- 
garding relaxation ‘on a selective 
basis’ may not make for confi- 
dence in the course of future 
prices.” 


Profit Incentive Needed 


“After the war,” concludes the 
study. “it will-again bé necessary 
to rely upon the profit incentivé 
to obtain an adequate supply of 
goods. . Motives that impelled al-- 
out production during the war, 
despite a relatively low return on 
sales, will be absent. It is ques- 
tionable whether OPA in its for- 
mula has found an accéptable 
substitute, particularly in its in- 
sisténcé upon fight margins and 
its use of 1936-1939 as a “normal” 
period. Demands for relexation 
or cessation of controls are bound 
to arise if material and human re- 
sources, freed for civilian produc- 
tion, rémain unemployed because 
ceilings discourage production.” 
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j Le Roi Co. Com. 
Koehring Co. Com. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 


The Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Company Com. 

Standard Silica Co. Com. 

North’n Pap. Mills Co. Com. & Pfd. 

i Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. Central Elec! & Gas Co. Pfd. 
Compo Shoe Mchy.Com. &Pfd. Central Telephone Co. Pfd. 

Rochester Telephone Co.-Com. Hamilt’n Mfg. Co. Part. Pref. &Com. 

Wis. Pwr. & Lt. Co. 6 & 7% Pfd. 


LORWI & CO. 


Chicago: State 0933 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 
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HICKEY « CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 


Direct wire ta New York 


-——" 


— ementien 
ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 
National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


*Howell Elec. Motors 


Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 


Common 


Mohawk Liqueur Corp. 


Common 





*Circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 
231 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








We Have An Interest In 


Central Coal and Coke 
Corporation 


Common 


Comstock & Co. | 


CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 


Twelfth Anniversary 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Mason, Moran 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
cbserved its 12th anniversary on 
June 15, with its annual company 
outing, héld at North Shore Coun- 
try Club, Personnel from its 
branch. offices were among the 
guests. 


MPRNUNUQADU EN GOUUU LUO 0001 RSUAANUNAANOUDOUOUEEAAHAY HAASE UERSUODA CUS AGUAL GSTAAD 
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of personnel and office location changes 

deserve care in preparation. W@, will 


be glad to suggest appropriate forms 
suitable for such advertise ents, 


Consuitation invited 


Albert Féarik - Guenther Lav 


Incorporated 
Advertising in all its brancheg, . 
131 Cedar Street New York 6,.N. % 
Telephone COrtlandt '7-5060 ; 





Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Se ae 
TENS ee Ua 
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Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


Michigan Markets 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype 


Telephone 
DE 206 


Randolph 5625 











Int’] Detrola 
Rohr Aircraft 


Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 

















Tirtt BROTHERS 


Members NeW York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and. 
Connecticut Securities 
Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 





Beli System Teletype: HF 365 





New London 








AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Market and memoranda available on request 


CHAS. W.SCRANTON «& Co. 


NEw HAVEN 


Waterbury 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Danbury 














Michigan 


Brevities 


A development in the Hudson Motor Car-Fishers Brother deal, 
hitherto undisclosed, which presages considerable difficulty in put- 
ting over the sale of the treasury stock to the latter group concerns 


change in Hudson by-Laws. 


At the Directors’ meeting which followed the stormy stock- 
holders’ session, Abraham Edward Barit, Hudson president who has 


opposed any deal with the Fishers, ® 


introduced the change, 
Anticipating .that “indepen- 
dent” director Carsten Tiede- 
man would attempt to take the 
deal direct to the stockholders, 
Mr. Barit moved to forestall 
such action. 


Under the old by-laws, any two 
directors could call a meeting of 
the stockholders at any time. This 
was changed to require a majority 
of the Board of Directors. 

Because a majority of the Hud- 
son Board are Hudson employees, 
Mr. Barit thus made sure that no 
such meeting would be called 
without his sanction. 

% co ae 


The National Bank of Detroit 
has declared a dividend of 65 
cents on 1,250,000 shares of stock, 
payable Aug. 1 to stock of record 
July 10. Previous dividend was 
50 cents on 1,000,000 shares. ... 
The Detroit Trust Co. is paying $1 
a.share on June 27 to stock of 
record June 16. ... The Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit 
voted a dividend of $3, payable 
June 28 to stock of record June 18. 

* a ® 


Stockholders of the Common- 
wealth Bank have approved a plan 
which calls for the issuance of 
additional 5,000 shares of common 
stock to be sold at $150 a share, 
proceeds of which will be used to 
increase the capital account and 
retire the preferred stock. 


The stock will be offered to 
present stockholders of record 
June 7 on the basis of one share 
of new stock for each 11 shares 
then held. Present market value 
‘of the stock is around $185 a 
share. 


It is proposed that $250,000 will 
be added to the common capital 
account and the remaining $500,- 
000, along with $323,000 in the 
preferred stock retirement fund 
and $77,000 in undivided profits, 
would pay off the preferred “A” 
stock, now held by the RFC. 

As a result, at the end of this 
year, the bank would have a capi- 
tal account of $9,000,000 with no 
stock ranking ahead of the com- 
mon, . 


Ditectors further propose to 
increase the dividend rate from 
$4 to $5 a year, Pointing out 
that the cash outlay would be 
lower than the present dividend 
outlay plus the payment of 
$100,000 annually on the princi- 








pal of preferred stock outstand- 
ing. 

co * * 

Shareholders of Radio Station 

WJR have voted a two-for-one 
split in the stock, President G. A. 
Richards announced. This will 
mean an increase from 130,000 to 
260,000 in the number of shares 
and the par value will drop from 
$5 to $2.50. The move was de- 
signed to permit wider public 
participation, Mr. Richards said. 

ok bo oo 


The Federal District Court at 
Detroit has handed down a deci- 
sion restraining Parker Rust-Proof 
Co. from suing for infringement 
or for collection of royalties under 
patent rights acquired from Amer- 
ican Paint Co. in 1940. 

The Court at the same time dis- 
missed other complaints brought 
by the U. S. Government against 
the company and certain of its 
officers and jobbers which had 
alleged that the company’s method 
of doing business through its job- 
bers was in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 





The company expects to bring 
motions to amend the judgment 
insofar as it is adverse. 

Hn * 6 
The newly formed Pontiac, 
Mich., Savings Bank opened its 
doors to the public June 12 with 
Milo Cross as President. 
of te 1K 


The Detroit and Canada ‘Tunnel 
Co., which has been enjoying 
boom business because of the 
thousands going to Windsor daily 
for food and other commodities 
on the short list locally, declared 
another dividend, this time for 
75 cents. It was payable June 11 
to stock of record May 31. Pre- 
vious payment was 50 cents plus 
5% in stock. 

* * * 

The annual Detroit Board of 
Commerce Cruise had a full quota 
of brokers along. Among those 
present were R. M. McConnell, 
Fred Winckler, and Joe McFawn. 


Mercier, McDowell Adds 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH:—William E. 
Shoemaker has become associated 
with Mercier, McDowell & Dol- 
phyn, Buhl Building, members of 
the Detroit Stock Exchange. In 
the past Mr. Shoemaker was with 
C. G. McDonald & Co. and A. M. 
Kidder & Co. 








General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
' & DOLPRYN ~ 


. Members Detroit Stock Erchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 


Tele. DE 507 


Cadiljac 5752 


-. Pe 








Simplex Paper Corp. Com. 


International Rys. of Buffalo 
3s-5s of 1962 


Central Steel & Wire 
West Michigan Steel 
Winters & Crampton 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 





Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 




















Neelands Director of 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 


Beech Aircraft Corp. has an- 
nounced that Major Thomas D. 
Néelands has been elected to the 
board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. Major 
Neelands fills 
the place re- 
cently made 
vacant on the 
board by the 
resignation of 
E. C. Moriarty, 
former Mayor 
of Wichita. 

Major Nee- 
lands recently 
was released 
from active 
duty with A. 
U. S., where 
he was Chief 
of the War 
Department 
yr? and sl tag 
Loan Section. 
He has long 
been associated with the Beech 
Aircraft Corp. and its predecessor, 
the Travel-Air Co. He served on 
the board of directors before en- 
tering the Armec Forces in 1942. 
His experience in the aircraft 
business goes back to the earliest 
days of the industry when he 
acted as a distributor for’ the 
Travel-Air Company in the New 
York City region. 


~ age ec8 
Public Utility Securities 

(Continued from page 2722) 
be “sweetened” by inclusion of 
stocks in some other subsidiaries. 
. How., much earnings equity 
would be left,for EL common un- 
der such a hypothetical setup? 
Any exact fore¢ast is of course 
impossible, but after removing 
United Gas and Dallas earnings 
from the consolidated income of 
$7,678,000 (12 months ended 
Nov. 30, latest published) there 
would not seem to be enough leit 
for the 3,454,689 shares of com- 
mon to make it worth a great deal 
more than the present price 
level. Opportunities for eventual 
enhancement would seem to be 
easier to justify in the case of the 
preferred shares. 

Regarding American Power & 
Light, latest press reports indicate 
that the company may combine its 
northwestern group of companies 
(excepting Portland Gas & Coke) 
into an integrated system. Pre- 
sumably this new company, to- 
gether with Portland Gas, would 
have to be sold (public power in- 
terests in the northwest might be 
interested in taking over electric 
distributing facilities). Appar- 
ently American Power & Light 
wants to set up a surviving sys- 
tem in Texas (including EL’s 
Dallas’ properties). American 
formerly had enough cash to re- 
tire its remaining bonds, but due 
to uncertainties over the method 
of retirement it has begun using 
cash for other purposes. Presum- 
ably sale of interests outside of 
Texas would supply sufficient 
proceeds to retire bonds, pur- 
chase Dallas, etc. This program 
(if adopted) will probably be 
slow, not only because of the Su- 
preme Court appeal but also due 
to numerous problems with re- 
spect to plant write-offs, refund- 
ine operations, etc. for sub- 
sidiaries. 


Maj. T. D. Neelands 








Connecticut Brevities 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Company stockholders have au- 
thorized a change in the corporate name of the company to Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. and have changed the par value of the common stock 
from no par to $2 par to reduce stock transfer taxes. 

The company will shortly resume the manufacture of its stamp 
vending machines and it is expected that the 1941 production will be 





equalled in a few months. 
year ended June 30, 1944, showed 
total postal revenue of $189,000,- 
000 collected through the postage 
meter—an all time record. 

Byron J. Smith has been ap- 
pointed chief production engineer. 

The company reported net in- 
come of $486,116 for the year 
ended March 31, 1945, com- 
pared with $495,086 for the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Earnings per 
share were 53¢ and 55¢, respec- 
tively, based on 910,444 shares 
in 1945 and 905,379 in 1944. Ac- 
counts for both years are sub- 
ject to renegotiation. 

* 7 a 

Earnings for Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., for the first quar- 
ter ended April 30, 1945, were 
$340,866, or 26¢ a share which 
compared with $404,230, or 3l¢ a 
share for the first quarter of 
1944. For the nine months ended 
April 30, 1945, earnings per share 
were 54¢ compared to 83¢ a year 
ago. 

* * x 

Singer Manufacturing Company 
announced that the company 
would build additions to their 
plant at Thurso, Quebec, and 
erect a new factory at St. Johns, 


Quebec. 
bd %*% 


It is estimated that overall out- 
put of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany will be cut some 20% in the 
next four months due to changes 
being ‘made at the Kansas City, 
Mo., plait: Production of the 30- 
caliber cartridge will be in- 
creased while the output 30-cali- 
ber shells will be decreased. 

*% Kk a 

The Connecticut Investment 
Management Company declared 
an extra dividend of 27¢ on the 
common stock payable June 26 to 
stockholders of record June 15. 

* a * 

The Connecticut Light & 
Power Company recently sold 
privately through Putnam & 
Co. $16,000,000 first and re- 
funding 3s, series J, due May 1, 
1978, at $106.98+. Proceeds of 
the issue were used to retire 
the first and refunding 3's, 
series G, due 1966, and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 

. * ca th 

J. M. Hincks, President of the 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Assurance 
Company has been named a trus- 
tee of the Middletown Savings 
= ea oo * ae } 


The consolidated income ac- 
count of the Greenwich Water 
System, Inc., for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1944, showed total oper- 
ating revenue of $1,346,902 against 
$1,289,670 for the previous year. 
Net income was $198,789 com- 
pared with $210,325. Overall 
charges were covered 1.10 times 
against 1.12 times while the pre- 
ferred stock showed earnings of 
$7.76 and $8.21, respectively. 

* at i 

The Connecticut Legislature re- 
cently authorized the City of New 
Britain to issue bends in the 





The® 


Governor Raymond E. Baldwin 
has been elected Vice-President, 
general counsel, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

a a * 

During the month of May, com- 
bined sales by the Bridgeport and 
New Haven divisions of United 
Illuminating reached 57,213,715 
kilowatt hours which ‘is 1,370,338 
kilowatt hours more than sold in 
May of 1944. A total of 304,454,- 
000 kilowatt hours were gener- 
ated and sold during the first five 
months of this year which is some 
24% in excess of that produced 
during the period of January 
through May of 1944. 

Pa * * 


Southern New England Tele- 
phone reported net income of 
$832,214 for the four months 
ended April 30, 1945. This com- 
pares with $776,711 for the cor- 
responding period in 1944. 

8 * oo 


The income account of New 
Vr rk, New Haven & Hartford 
Kausroad as reported to the ICC 
for the four months ended April 
30, 1945, showed net income of 
$3,947,136 compared to $4,976,800 
for the corresponding period of 
1944. These figures are before 
guarantees on separately operated 
properties. Fixed charges were 
covered!'1.98 times against. 2.22 
times; ; 

fa ed * ~ co 

Total earnings of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., after taxes, for the period 
from Jan. 1 to May 20 totaled 
$240,776 compared to $356,513 for 
the same period last year. Earn- 
ings per share were $1.20 and 
$1.78, respectively. The balance 
transferred to earned surplus was 
$237,843, or $1.19 a share, against 
$277,919, or $1.38 a share for the 
corresponding months in 1944. 


Brazil Eases Curb on Gold 


The Brazilian Finance Ministry 
announced on June 19 that gold 
mined in Brazil: henceforth ‘may 
be sold freely in the national 
market, although export and im- 
port controls continue in force. 
Associated Press advices from Rio 
de Janeiro June 19 reporting this 
added: 

“Formerly all nationally mined 
gold was required to be delivered 
to Banco do Brasil. 

The Ministry explained that the 
Treasury’s stock now was ample, 
but that it would continue to pur- 
chase all gold offered at the in- 
ternational market price. 


Chang 
G. Be 





At Hoppin Bros. 
an Hoppin, , general 
partner i oppin Bros. & Co., 
120 Broa y, New. York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will become a limited 
partner on July 2nd. The interest 
of the late Russell S. Cooney, a 
limited partner in the firm, will 
cease as of the same date, and 


amount of $1,150,000 in connec- ;Mae B. Cooney will be admitted 


tion with a post-war program. 


to limited partnership. 
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TRADING MARKETS: 
Commerce Trust Co. Pickering Lumber Corp. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Western Lt. & Tel. Co. 
Central Coal & Coke Corp. 


COLLINS RADIO 


Company manufactures transmitting and air communi- 

cation equipment used by American, Braniff and other 

airlines; Ohio, Missouri, lowa and other State Highway 

Commissions; by broadcasting companies, airports and 
other outlets, both domestic and foreign. 


EASTERN CORP. 
LEA FABRICS 


Private Wire Connections To: 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


* y f _— ry i Finan : re 
BAUM, BERNHEIMER Co. 
1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Municipal Department Trading Department 
Bell Teletype — KC 385 Bell Teletype — KC 472-3 
Phone—Harrison 2090 Phone—Harrison 6432 


Harry Theis Named 
Consultant to RFC 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Harry Theis, 
president of Albert Theis & Sons, 





Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 
Se 2 me 
Teletype—-SL 486 


Net Quick Assets over 5 times 
Par Value of Preferred and Nearly 70% of Current 
Market Price of Common Stock. 
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L. D. 240 
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St. Louis Municipal 
Dealers Elect White 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The annual 
election of the St. Louis Munici- 








Description on Request 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





SINCE. 1900 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


Broadwav & Locust, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 


GARFIELD 0225 
L. D. 123 


Bett TELETYPE 
SL 456 


, # oe a,8 
Missouri Brevities 
Strength in Ely & Walker 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company common stock has been quite 
strong in the St. Louis over-the-counter market in recent weeks, 
accompanied by rumors of possible additional expansion of its opera- 
tions. Company is understood to have increased its holdings of 
Pacific Mills stock to about 17% of the amount outstanding. The 
common is currently quoted, 39 bid, 41 asked. The stock was split 
2 for 1 in 1944, consequently cur- > 
rent quotations are equivalent to | $28,452, or 7¢ per share in 1943. 
78-82 on the old stock. Company’s volume of business 

On June 13 the company an- | 4nd profits were adversely affect- 


nounced that M. Weldon Rogers |¢d by war-time restrictions dur- 









































Ampco Metal Inc. 


Common 














Kelton EB. White 


pal Dealers’ Association was held 
June 14. Officers for the ensuing 
year are Kelton E. White of G. 
H. Walker & Co., chairman; Al- 
bert Theis Jr. of Albert Theis & 
Sons, vice chairman; Albert W. 
Winter of Mississippi Valley 
Trust, treasurer; and W. Paul 
Harper of Boatmen’s National 
_ Bank, secretary. 


. Hugh Baker Rejoins 


Baker Weeks & Harden 


Hugh B. Baker as of July Ist 
will become a partner in Baker, 
Weeks & Harden, 52 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange: and 
other exchanges: Mr. Baker was 
formerly a partner in thesdfirm, 
retiring in 1939 to become presi- 
dent and director of the Blue 
Ridge Corporation. [sto 

Mr. Baker’s entire business ca- 
reer has been spent in the securi- 
ties business. In 1914 he became 
representative of the National City 

- Bank in Philadelphia and joined 
the staff of the National City Co. 
when that securities firm was 
formed by the bank. He became 
Vice-president in charge of sales 

* in 1917 and was made president 
in 1929. He joined Baker, Weeks 
& Harden in 1935 as a general 

. partner. 


Herry Theis 


Inc., 410 Olive Street, has been 
named consultant to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by 
John W. Snyder, Federal Loan 
Administrator, and formerly vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 


Stern Go. NYSE Firm 
To Be Formed June 29 


The firm of Stern & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 
will be formed on June 29, 1945, 
by Frederick M. Stern, Mark 
Sandler, and Howard J. Buxbaum, 
as general partners, and Sigmund 
Stern, as limited partner. The 
Exchange Member will be Mr, 
Buxbaum who in. the past .has 
been associated with Pflugfelder, 
Bampton & Rust, and who is ac- 
quiring the Exchange Membership 
of his new partner, Frederick M. 
Stern who has been operating as 
an individual member of the 
New York Stock Exchange with 
offices at E. F. Hutton & Co. Mr. 
Sandler has been connected with 
Herzfeld & Stern for many years, 
of which firm Sigmund Stern was 
a general partner until his retire- 
ment in 1940. The new firm will 
be located at 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, and will clear its business 
through Pershing & Co., Members 
New York Stock Exchange, at the 
same address. 


Gillies To Be Partner 





of Greenville, S. C., President of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
and General Manager of Jackson 
Mills, would join the company as 
of July 1. Mr. Rogers will have 
charge of Development and Re- 
search, a newly established de- 
partment. 


Midwest Piping Annual Report 

Midwest Piping and Supply 
Company’s annual report for the 
year ended Feb. 28, 1945, shows 
net income of $1,286,745 after 
provision for possible renegotia- 
tion, compared with $971,870 in 
the preceding year after renego- 
tiation. Figures are equivalent to 
$6.66 per share compared with 
$5.03 per share. Sales reached a 
new high record of $23,132,201 
compared with $19,398,592 in the 
preceding year. 


St: Louis Bank and Investment 
Firm Appointments 


Lindell Trust has elected 
Francis J. Maginn Assistant Vice- 
President in charge of its Consu- 
mers Credit Department. 

Harold H. Giger has been ap- 
pointed Manager of E. H. Rollins 
& Sons St. Louis office. He was 
formerly President of Giger & 
Company, and local Manager of 
Selected Investments Company. 


James R. Kearney Report 


James R. Kearney Corporation’s 
annual report for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1944, shows a net profit 
of $235,936, equivalent to $1 a 
share on the common stock after 
allowance for preferred dividends, 
compared with a net profit of 








ing 1942 and 1943. However, in 
1944 the company negotiated and 
completed several war contracts 
which contributed largely to the 
improved showing. Balance sheet 
as of Dec. 31, 1944 showed current 
assets of $1,076,259 compared with 
current liabilities of $383,525. 
Company has no funded debt or 
bank loans outstanding. Under 
normal conditions the company 
engaged in the manufacture, as- 
sembly and sale of electrical 


switching equipment, electric wire 
live line tools for 


connectors, 
maintaining transmission and dis- 
tribution systems, pole line ac- 
cessories and telephone specialties. 


Dempsey-Tegeler to 
Admit Walsh, Mills 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Robert A. 
Walsh and Robert G. Mills will 
be admitted to partnership in 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 407 
North Eighth Street, members of 
the New York, St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges, on July 1. 
Both have been associated with 
the firm for some time, Mr. Walsh 
as manager of the trading depart- 
ment, and Mr. Mills as manager 
of the real estate loan department. 


F. H. Winter & Co. 


F. H. Winter & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, has admitted 


Elsie L. Vaughan to limited part- 
nership in the firm with Frank 
H. Winter, Harry Flackman, for- 
merly a partner, has retired. 
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Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
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National a 
| Candy Company 


Common Stock 


Analysis on Request 


Listed on 


St. Louis Stock Exchange 


0. H. WIBBING & CO. 


Members 


St. Louis Stock Exchange 
319 North Fourth Street 


Saint Louis 2 
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We are interested in offerings of: 


Mercantile Commerce Bank . 


& Trust Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. Stock 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Stock 


First National Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. Stock 


Paul Young V.-P. of 
| 5 In B St Co. 
Boatmen $s Bank "Sena faa Gk ee anntes 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Boatmen’s|t, partnership in Bacon, Steven- 
National Bank, 300 North Broad-| son & Co., 39 Broadway, New 
way, has elected Paul H. Young| york City, members of the New 
a Vice-President, effective as of| york Stock Exchange, as of July 
July 1, 1945. He will direct the | j¢¢. 
organization of a Consumers Cre- 

' dit Department. Mr. Young was 
formerly President of Reserve 
Discount Co., and it is understood 
that members of this organization 

_ will be associated with him in the 
bank. 


‘Shields Co. To\Admit — 
| Rudell As Partner © 


Shields & Company, 44 Wall 

' Street, New York City, members 

_,of the New York and Chicago 

Stock Exchanges, will admit The- 

odore F. Rudell to partnership in 
the firm on July Ist. ix 
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COMPANY + 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
718 Locust Street 4 ‘ 
Saint Louis 1, Mo ‘° 
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THIRD LARGEST PRODUCER OF CORN PRODUCTS 


A Report on the ant 
Inc. 


Taussig, Day & Compan 


ESTABLISHED 1924 


StTix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


Member 
St. Louis Stock Exchange * 


NEWHARD, COOK & Co. 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
FOURTH AND OLIVE 
‘SAINT LOUIS 


506 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The City of Oakland, Calif., 
currently holds the spotlight in 
the municipal field, with dealers 
on the West Coast and here in the 
East awaiting outcome of the bid- 
ding on the $15,754,000 bonds 
scheduled to be awarded at 8 p.m. 
tonight (Thursday). This is the 
largest new municipal offering to 
be undertaken in some time and 
a considerable number of syndi- 
cates are expected to participate 
in the bidding. 

Oakland bonds, it is noted, 
are somewhat of a market rar- 
ity, as the city has not appeared 
in the capital market since 1937 
and the aggregate of currently 
outstanding bonds is conse- 
quently extremely small. The 
present issue is due serially 
from 1946 to 1984, inclusive. 

Yesterday (Wednesday) wit- 
nessed the initial transactions of 
a series of financing being under- 
taken by various taxing units in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
area, the purpose of which is to 
provide for municipal acquisition 
of the local power distribution 
systems presently owned by the 
East Tennessee Light & Power Co. 

The twin cities of Bristol (one 
in Tennessee and the other in 
Virginia) were the pacesetters, 
the Tennessee unit having placed 
an issue of $1,300,000, while the 
Virginia’ entity borrowed $1,- 
250,000. 


“Scheduled for award today 


(Thursday) are $2,303,000 bonds 
of Johnson City, Tenn., and 
$820,000 of Elizabethton, Tenn. 
The final operations ‘will take 
place on Friday when Erwin, 
Tenn., will open bids on an is- 
sue of $820,000, and Greenville, 
Tenn., will de likewise on an 
offering of $900,000. 


. Florida’s Broadened 
Economic Base 
It is only natural, we suppose, 
for the average non-resident of 
Florida to think and refer to the 
_ State solely as an area that has 
_ achieved world fame for its in- 
comparable recreational facilities. 
It is true, of course, that this is 
an extremely productive industry, 
particularly when consideration 
is given to the fact that more 
than $300,000,000 annually is 
spent by visitors to the State. 
However, it is a mistake to 
conclude that the tourist indus- 
try constitutes the State’s sole 
economic asset, and the gravity 
of this error is emphasized in 
the 45-page book being distrib- 
uted by B. J. Van Ingen & Co., 
Inc., New York. Bearing the 
caption, “Florida, A Progressing 
State,” and authored by George 
A. Hasz, research associate for 
the investment firm, the con- 
tents of the book cannot do 
other than enlighten the indi- 
vidual on the diversified nature 
_ of the State’s economy. 


*Mr. Hasz furnishes a word pic- 
ture of the variety of develop- 
ments in the economic sphere 
which have contributed to the 
growth of the State’s economic 
structure during the past two 
decades. This improvement, he 
observes, is the result of the ex- 
ploitation of Florida’s resources, 
much of which has been of com- 
paratively recent origin. 
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Space considerations, unfortu- 
nately, prohibit an analysis of the 
varied industrial developments 
recounted by Mr. Hasz. Suffice 
it to say that his findings should 
prove extremely interesting to 
those actively interested in Flor- 
ida municipals, and to dealers and 
investors generally. 


Of particular interest in this 
connection is the lengthy dis- 
cussion relative to the greatly 
improved standing of Florida 
municipal credit, a fact that has 
been clearly demonstrated in 
the results of recent borrowing 
accomplished for both refund- 
ing and new capital purposes by 
a number of the local commu- 
nities. 


Debt Structure and Bond 
Maturity Calendars of 
Seven Southern States 


Among the various pieces of 
municipal debt literature that it 
has been our privilege to peruse, 
none is likely to be of greater 
value and interest to dealers and 
investors than the volume now 
being distributed by the Equitable 
Securities Corp., with offices in 
Nashville, Tenn., New York City, 
and other cities. 

This compilation, bearing the 
title, “Debt Structure and Bond 
Maturity Calendars of Sevén 
Southern States,” shows at a 
glance the recent financial sta- 
tus and the details of the out- 
standing bond issues of the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. The data includes 
erpienanery comment as to the 
statutory origin of and purpose 
of each bond issue and the 
source of revenues from which 
the debt is payable. 


The book represents a consoli- 
dation into one volume of the ma- 
terial previously made available 
by the bond house in individual 
pamphlets covering each of the 
above-mentioned States. Because 
of the popularity of these various 
brochures and those previously 
issued, the firm decided to incor- 
porate the latest series into one 
volume and, while the copy has 
been slightly revised, the mate- 
rial dealing with each State is as 
of the date of original publication. 
Applications for copies of the 
book will be filled by the Equit- 
able Securities Corp., until the 
available supply is exhausted. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 
$765,000 Bonds Scheduled 
for Post-War Issuance 

_E. L. Mosley, City Manager, ad- 
vises us that the $765,000 con- 
struction bonds recently approved 
by voters of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., will not be offered for sale 
either to the public or to the city’s 
various reserve funds until con- 
clusion of the war with Japan. 


New York Municipal 
Attorney Dead 


_ Robert Rentoul Reed, partner 
in the municipal law firm of Reed, 
Hoyt & Washburn, New York 
City, died en Saturday, June 16 
Mr. Reed was 69 years of age and 
Since 1908 had specialized in the 
study of municipal bond law. 
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Consultants on Municipal Finance 


A Constructive Service to Municipalities 


As Consultants on Municipal Finance we render a con- 
structive planning service for Cities, States and other 
This service includes experienced 
assistance in development of plans for new financing, 


the financing of self-liquidating projects, and financial 
WE DO NOT BUY OR SELL 
SECURITIES. We are pleased to cooperate with finan- 
cial institutions and investment houses. 


Inquiries Invited 


Wainwright, Ramsey & Lancaster 


Telephone WHitehall 4-3540 


debt structures, planning 


New York 5, N. Y. 











Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— _ 

Rails appear close to top. In- 
dustrials about ready to take 
over. Expect further strength 


in senior averages before any 
real reaction. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


There is no argument that 
the rails are the strongest 
movers in the current market. 
That they were poised to ad- 
vance is no news to regular 
readers of this column. Some 
time ago, as recently as two 
and three weeks ago, their 
action was. diseussed an n- 
clusions made? that “they 
would work into higher 
ground. 


i * 


a 


Forgetting the past and tak- 
ing a long look into the fu- 
ture, it seems to me that an 
end to the rail move is now in 
sight. This doesn’t mean that 
they will come apart at the 
seams right away. On the 
contrary, they still seem to 
have about 3 or 5 points left. 
Now a 5 point move is nothing 
to sneeze at. Ordinarily I’d go 
out on a limb for less. But 
somewhere around 65 is an 
old obstacle erected in 1937. 
And it’s that old “debbil’’ ob- 
stacle that’s holding me back. 

a i a : 

The industrials on the other 
hand are still acting stand- 
offish. True, they hold up be- 
cause there is more buying 
coming in on concessions than 
I first thought likely. The in- 
dustrial strength, however, is 


scattered and spasmodic. One |} 


day the air manufacturing 
stocks are strong, the next 
it’s the air transports, and the 
next it is the cats and dogs. 
Such milling around is not 
conducive to bull interpreta- 
tions. So there are more sold 
out bulls and bears on the 





Throughout his long career he 
rendered judgment on the legality 
of bonds issued by the States and 
various municipalities throughout 
the country, with particular ref- | 
erence to the Eastern Seaboard | 
territory. 





sidelines than there has been 
for some time. Such a condi- 
tion doesn’t make for sharp 
reactions, or, for that matter, 
any kind of reaction. It usual- 
ly leads to either a dullness 
or a backing and filling pro- 
cess followed by another up- 
surge. When this upsurge will 
come is difficult to say. The 
market seems to say that it 
will come. But-only day to 
day action can tell when it 
will come. 


a6 x 

In making such statements 
I realize I’m making a com- 
plete reversal. In the past two 
weeks I have been saying that 
the market is spoiling for a 
reaction. I now say it is going 
up. This would be a swell op- 
portunity to be whipsawed 


beautifully. And if there is 


anything else that can bring 
out the grey hairs like an old 
fashioned market whipsaw 
then I haven’t run across it 
yet. But that is the market for 
you. Somebody once said “if 
you want to sleep well, leave 
the market alone. If you want 
to eat well, play the market.” 
Well, I don’t sleep so well 
anyway. ...So here goes. 
% aK * 


Buy American Foreign 
Power 2d preferred 27 to 28; 
stop 26. 

Buy American Smelters 47- 
48; stop 46. 

Buy A. M. Byers 18-19; 
stop 16%. Stock is usually 
sluggish, but right now it is 
nibbling at the old February- 
March highs (20-1) and once 
through them can give you 
plenty of action. Tip-off will 
be. volume increase. 

agit, Ea a * 

Buy. Flinkote 29-30; stop 
28. Another comparative 
sluggard. Last move in early 
April took it from the 26 area 
to about 31. It then backed 
off to 29 and finally crossed 
33. Past 30 days it has been 
laying around 29-31 and looks 
ripe. 

ae 

Buy Western Union 48 to 
49; stop 47. Ordinarily a slow 
mover but now seems to be 
gathering mobility for an at- 
tack at its old July (1944) 


sk 


‘highs of 50-53. 


|| Schwabacher & Co 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street 
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Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 














Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 
San-Francisco — Santa Barbara 











| Fresno 





Buy White Motors 30-31; 
stop 28/2. Recent run up from 
31 to 33 was good perform- 
ance. Current backdown to 
about 3112 is perfectly in or- 
der. Expect further down to 
under 31 or so and then high- 
er. 

You still hold three old 
stocks. Advice is as follows: 
Jones & Laughlin, bought at 
30 (now about 341%) still acts 
okay. Hold with stop of 30. 
... U.S. Steel, bought at 56 
(now about 69) still has stop 
at 65. Steel’s big move is still 
ahead. Recent and current 
action is reminiscent of 1937 
when it went up 50 points 
(80 to 130) on what was later 
described as asset value. If 
the inflation boys get busy 
Steel has a lot of asset value 
(not earnings) that can make 
very pleasant reading. ... 
Last one is U. S. Rubber 
bought at 56 (now about 58). 
Stock doesn’t act too well. Get 
out here and use the cash to 
buy some of the others men- 
tioned above. 

aK * te 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
— ae with those of the 

ronicle. ey are presented as 
those of the author only} 
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How To 


Get 6% 


Roger W. Babson Advises Certain Utility Stocks 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Rich people may not now be interested ' 


in income from. securities because they have to pay so much of it 





back to 

Government | 

in taxes. The | 

great mass of 

people; how- 

ever, prefer to 

have their 

money well 

invested and 

paying good 

interest. Then 

they like to 

spend this. in- 

terest and not 

disturb — their 

principal. 

Hence, in the 

long run, the 

question of in- 

come is the 

Roger W. Babson aga” rey 

and bond markets. This should be 

even more true later because next 

year, personal and corporation 
taxes will probably be reduced. 


People Should Take Profits 


For the above reason, Wall 
Street has the saying: “Idle funds 
soon burn holes in peoples’ pock- 
ets.”” Most people do not work and 
slave just to keep money idle. They 
want to see it werk and earn so it 
will help support them. This will 
be all the more important when 
the cost of living goes up as it will 
after Japan collapses. In fact, this 
will be especially true of those 
who must live on the interest 
en they get from invested cap- 
tal. 


Most investors do not look at 
the price at which their bonds or 
stocks are selling; but only at the 
dividends which they get. They 
may have bought a 6% stock for 
$100 which has gone up to $150; 
and hence, from a mathematical 
viewpoint, now yields only 4%. 
Yet they refuse to sell it because 
the dividend is still $6 per year. 
This stubbornness on the part of 
most investors may sometimes be 
a mistake. Certainly it is one rea- 
son why the market steadily goes 
up. The buyers are increasing, 
with few people willing to sell. 


How to Get 6% 


Now your banker may tell you 
that the 6% days have gone by 
and if you do sell, 6% ecan!no 
longer be secured elsewhere swith 
even fair safety. But I disagree 
with him. Some of the good pub- 
lic utilities still earn 6% and 
should earn more after World 
War II is over and corporation 


the® 





‘taxes are reduced. Of course, you 


must hunt for them. Such invest- 
ments do not “go begging’; but 
you can get them if. you insist. 

“Why is it,” you ask, “that one 
can get 6% from utility stocks 
with fair safety?’ There are three 
reasons: (1) Because the Roose- 
velt Administration persecuted 
honestly-operated utility com- 
panies along with the bad ones. 
This persecution has new stepped. 
(2) Because most utilities are now 
being operated by old men whe 
are discouraged and disappointed. 
They have seen their own for- 
tunes fade away and haven’t the 
guts to wake up and make an- 
other fortune. This can be rem- 
edied by rePlacing them with 
young men who never knew the 
“good old days.” (3) Because 
many bankers fear public owner- 
ship. This can be insured against 
by buying stocks selling on the 
hasis of the cash invested. 


Utilities Growing 


The most important consider- 
ation when inyesting for income 
are (1) Honest management, (2) 
Market price and (3) Growth pos- 
sibilities. The utilities are now 
being honestly operated even if 
some are still handicapped by 
out-worn management contracts. 
Utility securities are fairly priced 
and are growing every day. They 
may have some postwar slump; 
but are far safer than the rail- 
roads. Industrial low-rate busi- 
ness may fall off; but profitable 
domestic and household business 
should increase. Every house 
built, every couple married and 
every child born means more bus- 
iness for the utilities. The divi- 
dends of operating utilities usual- 
ly hold up well during business 
depressions. Investors, however, 
should distribute their utility 
risks and not have all in one 1lo- 
celity. 


What About. Inflation? 


If the electric light and power 
business had reached--its-maxi- 
mum, as have the railroads; I 
should fear inflation. As a rule 
industries with fixed rates will 
suffer from the high prices which 
will accompany inflation. Public 
utility experts, however, tell me 
that the natural growth: referred 
to above will largely offset the 
handicap of inflation. This would 
surely be true in the case of com- 
panies which get much of their 
electricity from water powers or 
natural gas wells. 

I am not recommending public 
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| State of the Stock Market 


Numerous factors are serving to incite suspicion that the stock 
market may be due for one of those recessions which are termed 


Newtonian language this may be 
expressed as the law of “The 
Higher They Go the Harder They 
Fall.” But logical as this law may 
sound, we doubt its validity as 
applied to the market for stocks. 

Other factors cited by the bears 
(there are a few) and the sold- 
out bulls (they are numerically at 
an all-time high), include the 
fact that the Battle of Reconver- 
sion has been joined, the fact that 
V-E Day was not exactly a V-E 
Day in our international affairs, 
and the fact that peace time la- 
bor may not be pacific. Some 
people are sure the market must 
go down now that tax relief has 
apparently been put off until after 





utilities for profit. Merchandising 
and other stocks offer far better 
opportunities for “buying low and 
selling high.” The .fear. of public 
ownership puts a ceiling on the 
price at which public utility 
stocks should sell. But for a 6% 
income with reasonable safety, I 
believe that public utilities offer 
the best chance of success. Be- 
sides, remember “you cannot have 


your cake and eat it too”. 


of 5,000,000. 














Through a vast and busy network of pipe 
lines and compressors, Columbia System 
serves the homes and industries in 1600 
communities with a population in excess 


During the past war years, millions of 
cubic feet of Natural Gas distributed by the 
operating companies of Columbia have been 
used by many of the nation’s war factories 
for the production of America’s arms of war 


“worthwhile” by those gentry sufficiently fortunate to’sell in advance 
and to repurchase reasonably near the bottom. The greatest of these 
factors are the twin facts that the prices of stocks have advanced con- 
siderably and that these advances have been sustained over a con- 


» 


siderable period of time. In non-*#” 





V-J Day, which may be many 
months off. And others are sure 
the market must go down because 
V-J Day may come along soon 


|} now. 


In our opinion the fundamental 
market trend isstill up and the most 
powerful force at work is the pres- 
sure of money seeking a return. 
...In addition, so many investors 
have followed the advice. of the 
numerous statistical services 
which have recommended at least 
partial. profit-taking, that strong 
support will combat any reaction 
as soon as it develops. Whether 
to try to take advantage of inter- 
mediate moves is a matter for 
each individual to decide. We do 
not consider the hazards, real and 
mental, of holding stocks at these 
levels too serious. In _ recent 
months strength in quality stocks 
has characterized the market. In 
the next phase of the advance we 
would expect more interest in the 
so-called “special situations ” 
where favorable current develop- 
ments have not been reflected 
marketwise. Fansteel, Jacobs, 
Raytheon are typical of the type 
of issues we have in mind.— 
Washington Dodge, Roberts & Co. 





Taylor Predicts Scarcity 

At a meeting of the Chicago 
Association: of Commerce, George 
W. Taylor, chairman of the Na-~ 
tional War Labor Board, declared: 
“One may reasonably anticipate 
that the supplies of the basic ne- 
cessities of life will become 
scarcer than ever as we move 
toward Tokyo,” the Associated 
— reported from Chicago, June 
13. 

“The nation’s vast resources 
which produce food, clothing, 
shelter and transportation cannot 
be mustered out of service,” Tay- 
lor said, adding, “They cannot as 
yet be devoted to the building up 
of a more abundant life.on the 
home front. 

“Nor will the lack of such basie 
necessities be adequately coun-. 
ter-balanced by the small though 
growing supply of durable con- 
sumers’ goods which will undoubt- 
edly become available. Many of 
us may have a brand new refrig- 
erator before we can get good 
beegsteaks to put in it... . It is 
important to face the fact that 
hopes for a high consumption 
economy cannot immediately be 
realized.” 

The WLB chief, in his prepared 
address, asserted: “The combina- 
tion of continuing the manufac- 
ture of machinery for war... 
and reconverting to the produc- 
tion of civilian goods is tougher 
to beat than any economic situa- 
tion we have yet faced on the 
home front.” 





Crawford Compressor Station, near Columbus, Ohio—largést of its kind in the world 


For American Homes and Industries 


—Fuel for Our Fires of Freedom: 


The Columbia System has concentrated 
its efforts in supplying these fires, and also 
in maintaining the output of electric energy 


at wartime peaks. 


Columbia will continue to dedicate its 
efforts and responsibility to the public—the 
public it serves and the public by which it is 
owned: 82,000 shareholders living in every 
stateand territory and many foreign countries; 
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Sec. Commissioners to 
Study Sales of 

a Sgn 
Ganadian Securities 
Clarence H. Adams, of Hartford, 
Cenn., President of the National 
Association of Securities Com- 
‘Tmissioners, has announced that the 
executive committee of the Na- 
‘tional _ Association of Securities 
Oommissioners, in session in Chi- 
cago on May 25, 1945, voted to 
create a committee of three mem- 
bers, together with the assistance 
ot the President, to study and in- 
vestigate the sale of Canadian 
securities in the various States by 
wuregistered dealers and brokers 
and authorized the President to 
sppoint such a committee. Presi- 
@ent Adams appointed the follow- 
me State Commissioners as mem- 
bers of the committee: John F. 
meni, ‘Chairman; Michigan; Har- 
ol@ Johnson, Nebraska, and Ernest 
Oornell, Ohio. 
The purpose of this committee 
is to make a thorough investiga- 
tien of the offerings of mining 


seturities by Canadian brokers | 


and dealers who are not registered 
wmder ithe laws of our various 
States. The committee is now 
busily ‘engaged in such investiga- 
tien and should meet shortly in 
Weronto, Canada, to complete its 
investigation. A report of the re- 
sults of the investigation will be 
mede available to each of the 
Securities Commissioners, together 
with such recémmendations as 
“mpear necessary for the protec- 
tion ©f the public interest. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments’’ 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The action of the Government bond market is still dominated 
by the trend of the 2%s of 1967/72 which, in spite of intermittent 
profit taking, continues to make new all time highs. . . . This issue 
advanced the limit of 8/32nds a day, during several trading sessions. 
. . . Despite the level at which this bond is presently selling it is 
still the highest yielding taxable obligation that can be bought by the 
commercial bonds. ... The smaller commercial institutions, par- 
ticularly those with savings deposits, are reported to be heavy buyers 
of this obligation. . . . Under the present policy of financing with 
no long-term high coupon bonds for the commercial banks, the 24s 
due 1967/72 is the only issue that these institutions can buy that 
still gives them sufficient income to cover the cost of savings 
deposits. ... 

Since no change in the program of financing is indicated, 
the demand for the longest taxable issue should continue and 
prices in excess of those currently prevailing are expected in the 


future. ... 
Small in Size 
The 2%s due 1967/72 outstanding in the amount of $2,716,000,000 
is not a large issue. ... It is considerably smaller than some of 
the other bank eligible taxable securities such as the 2s of 9/15/51/53, 
the 2s due 6/15/24/54, and the 2s due 12/15/52/54. .. . 
The floating supply of the’ 2%s due 1967/72 has not been 
large, and indications are that the amount of these bonds avaii- 
able for sale will not increase very much in the near future. .. . 


Demand Unabated 
If increased offerings of this issue should appear in the market 


‘| between now and the end of the drive, they should be well taken 


since there is still a substantial demand for them. ... Although 
price fluctuations are to be expected in the longest unrestricted 24s, 
recommendations are still being made that they be bought at these 
levels by institutions that need income... . 


Taxable 2s Active 

The 2% taxable group was active with prices of some of these 
issues going to new alltime highs. . . . The 2s due June and Decem- 
ber 1952/54, were in demand, with revival of the opinion that these 
bonds would go to a 1.50% yield basis. ... All of the restricted 
issues were strong with the 244s due 1956/59, the 24%4s due 1962/67 
and the 2%s due 1963/68, going to new tops. .. . A somewhat better 
tone was in evidence in the notes, with further price betterment 


expected near the close of the drive... . 


Partial Exempts Soar 

The partially exempts that showed improvement were the last 
four maturities with the 234s due 1958/63 and the 2%s due 1960/65 
again making alltime highs. . . . These last two maturities are still 
considered the most attractive obligations in this group. ... 

Reports indicate that individual subscriptions made so far 
in the drive show a preference for the 2%s due 6/15/67/72, 
with the 11%4s due December 15, 1950 next in line. . . . The 24s 
due June 15, 1959/62 were in third place... . 

“Dealers,” who will enter their subscriptions near the end of 
the drive, are reported to be of. the opinion now, that they will 
divide their direct participation in the Seventh War Loan equally 
between the 2%s and the 2¥%s.... 


Treasuries vs. Corporates 

The fact that the Government offers to the savings banks and 
the insurance companies 2%s and 2%s at 100 sets this return as 
the lower level of rates for these institutions. . .. It is indicated 
that these institutions will not be attracted to the highest quality 
corporate obligations unless they yield at least %4 of 1% more than 
comparable maturities of Government obligations. . . . Some believe 
that the differential between Governments and the best grade cor- 
porates should be at least % of 1%, with others of the opinion that 
the spread should be % of 1%... . 

It was pointed out that so long as the savings bank and life 
insurance companies can get Governments on a 2.50% basis they 
will not be interested in corporate issues that give only a slightly 
higher return than the Treasury bonds... . 


This conditions has and may continue to result in the selling of 
corporate bonds by these institutions. ...On the other hand the 
commercial banks, are in an entirely different position than the 
savings banks and life insurance companies... . 


Report to Gongress By Biddle Finds Foreign 
Propaganda Now of More Polished Type 


Foreign Government propaganda activities have become costlier 
and of a more polished type, according to U. S. Attorney General 
Biddle, who in a 560-page report to Congress on June 11 on admin- 
istration of the Foreign Agents Federation act from June 28, 1942 
through last Dec. 31, estimated that more than 12,000 different items 





of propaganda in 26 languages have been filed annually with the 


Department of Justice. 

Mr. Biddle added, said the As- 
sociated Press, that organizations 
and individuals associated di- 
rectly and indirectly with 34 gov- 
ernments are participating in 
propaganda or publicity aétivities 
in this country. From the Asso- 
ciated Press Washington accounts, 
June 11, we also quote: 

“The most important propa- 
ganda organizations, he said, are 
official information centers main- 
tained in the United States by 
18 foreign governments. Hesaid 
the 15 principal ones increased 
their annual expenditures in this 
country from $2,873,000 in 1942 to 
$4,303,000 in 1943, and to $5,368,- 
000 in 1944. The number of their 
employees grew from 643 in 1942 
to 846 in 1943 and to 1,124 in 
1944. 

“The Soviet Union, the report 
said, does not maintain an official 
information agency ‘but conducts 
parallel activities by other means 
in large part not subject to the 
(foreign agents registration) Act.’ 

“Although propaganda is being 
distributed to the American 
people in inereasing volume, the 
report showed, it is far different 
from the often anti-democratic 
type handed out by the Axis na- 
tions before the war. 

“Prosecutions under the Regis- 
tration Act and under a some- 
what similar provision of espion- 
age statutes have resulted in 
41 criminal proceedings involving 
125 defendants since 1938, the re- 
port said. Up to Dec. 31, 1944, a 
total of 81 defendants had been 
convicted and 13 acquitted. The 
remainder are awaiting trial, are 
fugitives or otherwise have not 
had their cases disposed of. 

“In 1942 administration of the 
Act was transferred from the 
State Department to the Justice 
Department.” 


ee 


larence Dobler Dead 


Clarence R. Dobler, widely 
known investment man and Man- 
ager of the Corporate Trading 
Department of the Wiliam R. 
Staats Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
died June 12th after a short ill- 
ness. He had been in the security 
business since 1919 and with 
William R. Staats Co. since 1938. 
Previously he was connected with 
the Chicago office of the National 
City Co. of New York. 


@ 








Opposition Reaffirmed 
To Waterways Project 


A resolution “reaffirming the 
position 6f the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Waterways project” was passed 
unanimously at the monthly 
Board meeting on June 11. Be- 
cause of criticisms leveled at the 
20-page statement issued April 11, 
the Association reviewed its find- 
ings but “found nothing within 
the criticisms to justify any 
change in its position.” 

The Association also approved 
three measures now before Con- 
gress and disapproved two. Those 
approved were S. 21, which per- 
mits railroads to retain funds for 
post-war maintenance without 
their being subject to income tax; 
S. 864, which provides for uni- 
form redress of shippers for dam- 
ages by all forms of transporta- 
tion; and H.R. 2536, which would 
protect railroads against anti- 
trust suits if the ICC had ap- 
proved their actions. 

The bills to which the Associa- 
tion is opposed are S. 336, con- 
cerning the pooling of increased 
revenues of railroads when the 
ICC grants increased rates on the 
plea of revenue needs; and “those 
features of H.R. 1362 which could 
be interpreted as directly affect- . 
ing the buyers of transportation.” 
This bill, says the Association, 
might place certain industrial em- 
ployees under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act instead of Social Secur- 
ity upon certain occasions. 


Dammes & Tenser to 
Be Formed in Nv. Y. 


Dammes & Tenser, with offices 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 


Exchange, will be formed as of 
July 2: Partners ‘will be Herbert 

.' Dartimes, exchange member, 
and ‘Harry W. Tenser. Mr. Dam- 
mes has been active as an individ- 
ual floor broker and prior thereto 
was a partner in Hardy & Co. 
Mr. Tenser in the past was a 
principal of H. W. Tenser & Co. 











The Reverse Picture 


The highest yielding Government bond they can buy returns 
them less than 2.20%. . . . This leads to the discussion as to whether 
these institutions particularly those with savings deposits, will be 
attracted in a substantial way to the larger return that is available 
in the highest grade corporate obligations. .. . 

Because of the great scarcity of high coupon Government 
bonds that these institutions can purchase, the opinion is held in 
some quarters that these banks will becomé’ buyers of the highest 
quality corporate issues that yield from 4 of 1% to % of 1% 
more than the Treasury issues... . 

There are already indications of such a tren@ with some of the 
smaller institutions taking on the best quality longer term corporate 
issues that yield from 2.47% to 28%. . . Inquiries are’ also being 
made by these banks concerning the high grade corporate issues 
that will be refunded at the end of the drive. . . . The Commercial 
banks with savings deposits are not attracted to the medium term 
high grade corporates because the yield is not sufficiently above that 
- comparable maturities of the Treasuries to warrant their pur- 
chase. ... 

Search for Income 

With the yield on the Government obligations that the com- 
mercial banks can buy being pushed down and some of these insti- 
tutions being forced into the corporate bond market in order to get 
income, raises the point as to whether the lower limit of interest 
rates for institutional buyers may not undergo some revision in 
the future. te 

Some money market experts say that the )Treasury will con- 
tinue to offer 244s and 24s to the savings banks and insurance 
companies no matter how low the yield may go on Government . 

issues that the commercial] banks can buy... . 

At the same time there are those experts who believe that 
the Treasury will endeavor to cut the cost of carrying the debt 
burden whenever and wherever it can“be done. : . . ey point out 
that interest charges could be reduced through the offering of lower 


‘coupon issues to the savings banks and life insurance companies, 








Expanding the List would involve $42,000,000 of | might be expanded to include re- assistant, because of what he de- 
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| new securities consisting of | placement of $27,500,000 of out-! scribed as urgent personal consid- 


OUR Two more large pieces of pros- | $35,000,000 of ; caus rast 2 F T én 
pective public utility refinancing | ‘ ‘ of mortgage bonds (standing 5% preferred which is| eratio e 
a 5 fa 0 R T E R’S came into sight this week Sen | and $7,000,000 of new preferred | subject. to call at $110 a share. sted Préas front Wadkinaton tee 
it developed that Brooklyn Union| ‘stock to replace $30,000,000 of 15. This was said to be the second 
REPORT Gas Company and Northern States | bonds and $12,000,000 deben- | hli . . time that Currie, a holdover from 
Power Co. of Minnesota are work-| tures sold last fall. | Lauchlin Currie Resigns the Roosevelt administration, had 
The Seventh War Loan Drive is | 198 0m Plans for overhauling their} Northern States Power’s plan; Lauchlin Currie submitted to| sought to resign; on the first occa- 
new well into the heme ‘stretch debt structures. would involve replacement of its| President Truman his resignation, | sion the President had persuaded 
and there is a growing tendency Brooklyn Union’s program, if | $75,000,000 of first and refunding | which was accepted, as $10,000 a; him to remain for the time be- 
among those in the-underwriting| carried through to completion, 3%s, due 1967. This program! year presidential administrative! ing. 
business to look ahead to next ; ee : ‘ 
month witn a view to calculat- |; ~~ = ren ” erie) Te state aie ana acai as aise er 3? 
ing, at least roughly, the volume 
of new corporate business which 
has come imto sight. 

An up-to-the-minute check 
among investment banking 
firms indicates that a total of 
approximately $800,000,000 of 
corporate issues could reach 
market during July, and there 
is still time for additions to the 
list of potentials. 

One of the interesting side- 
lights on the approaching reop- 
ening of th® corporate capital 
market is clearly defined trend 
toward new preferred stocks by 
way of replacing outstanding is- 
sues with lower dividend payers. 

A recapitulation of the pros- 
pective new issues shows that 
out of a total of 34 thus far in 
sight 15 involve the projected 

issue of new preferred stocks, 
while new undertakings in the 
form of indebtedness total only 
16. 

The list includes three prospec- 
tive new common stock issues of 
which the largest will be that of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York, involving the sale of 
412,500 shares which will provide | | 
capital need for the redemption | 
of the bank’s outstanding pre-| 
ferred stock. 

Several of the preferred poten- | | 
tials are of substantial propor- 
tions ranging up to $25,000,000 
projected by the Union Oil Co. of 
California. 


Standby Accounts 


The Securities and Exchang2 
Commission finally came through 
with detailed explanation of its 
reason for ruling out the Blyth & 
Co. syndicate’s single bid for 
North American Co.’s_ 700,000 
shares of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. stock a month ago. 

The ruling was an outgrowth 
of the Commission’s distaste for 
“standby accounts” involved in 
the making up of syndicates 
such as the one which made the 
Pacific Gas & Electric bid. 
This group, it claims, was 
formed as far back as 1942 and 
its scope was such as prevented 
efforts to organize a competing 
syndicate. 

While not condemning all such 
accounts, the Commission intends 
to make a broad study of the gen- 
eral situation, on its contention 
that the Pacific Gas syndicate 
embraced far greater financial 
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refrained from comment on the 
Commission’s findings. 
Fretful of Credit Squeeze 
Some people in the underwrit- This Seventh War Loan Sales Booth is a reproduc: 


for the first U. S. Government bond issue to fund 


ing business are fretting again || “ : 3 
over the workings of the credit || tion of the balcony of Old Federal Hall where the debt incurred during the Revolutionary War. 
rules of the New York Stock Ex- | | ‘ : > : : 

change governing the operations | | George Washington took the oath of office in « Today we likewise have an opportunity to help 
1s teenies Tittns- 1789 as first President of the United States. The make history—by doing our share in hastening V-J 


These rules, they contend, 
act to sterilize large amounts Congress, the Cabinet and the Supreme THE MIGHTY Day and world peace through the purchase 


of credit which really will be ‘ j 

needed in the big oe ahead Court were organized in Old Federal Hall. ~ of Seventh War Loan Bonds, : 
° ‘tak ' 9 . . . . 

next month. Once a firm takes It was here, too, that Congress adopted the | The Chase National Bank cordially invites 


a position in a oe ga a a 

noted, that part o Ss .ca . . 

Shieh ia tauniwed ie ted ue ii Bill of Rights. ‘ fi . you to make your War Bond purchases at 
til the deal is completed. It was onthis site that Alexander Hamilton, SS, Ps its Booth—on the steps of the old Sub- 

The syndicate manager of one Do UC ae 
large firm, cited an instance in the first Secretary of the Treasury, arranged WAR LOAN Treasury—Wall and Nassau Streets. 
which he sought to form a group 
and proceeded to invite people 
who had been in early undertak- 
ings. He ran into the same situa- ‘ 
gets nel THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
ean few ke Pte ‘ — its 
available ere an en come 
back with “would. like. to, but OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

_ find we have three deals on for |. 

that date, cempletely. sewing et 
up. 
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Bank and feowende Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Fire insurance stocks are receiving better market recognition 
During 1944 they appreciated only 2.5%, based 
on Standard & Poor’s weekly index, compared with a 13.6% appre- 
ciation by the Dow Jones Industrial Average. This year they have 
enjoyed an appreciation up to June 13 of 10.5% against 8.1% by the 


© 


this year than last. 


Dow Jones Industrials. 


Individually, however, the per- 
formance of the fire insurance 
stocks during the year 1944 and 
thus far in 1945, has been very 
erratic. Standard & Poor’s Index 
comprises 18 rep reséntative 
stocks; of these, ten showed mar- 
ket appreciation in 1944, two 
showed no change, while six 
showed a market decline, as fol- 
lows: - 

Market Appreciation 


American Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix ---- 

Fire Association 
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Thus far in 1945, their market 
performance has been as follows: 
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St. Paul F. & M._. 

Uv. S. Fire__ 

Stand. & Poor's Index 


No Change 
National Liberty 
Market Decline 
Springfield F. & M 


All of the stocks, excent Na- 
tional Liberty and Springfield 
Fire & Marine, have appreciated 
this year so far. There is a wide 
difference, however, between the 
maximum appreciation of 23.4% 
by American Insurance and the 
minimum of 5.3% by United 
States Fire. It is of interest to 
inquire into this selectivity of the 
market. 

There are eight stocks whose 
market appreciation exceeds the 
10.5% of the index, as follows: 
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Total Net 
Operating Earnings 
5 Year 
1944 Average 
$1.81 $1.47 
1.53 
6.99 
6.14 
2.26 
3.51 


American Insurance ____ 
Firemen’s (Newark) ____ 


Fireman's Fd. 

Great American 
Continental Ins. 
Fidelity-Phenix 4.00 
Hartford Fire 8.01 


Turning now to the companies 
whose stocks have appreciated 
less than the 10.5% of the index, 
we find the following situation: 

Total Net 
Operating nog 
5 Year 
Averece 
$3.20 

5.02 

1.16 

3.33 

4.67 

4.56 

1.82 

3.16 
National Liberty _ 0.39 * 
Springfield F. & M 7.37 


It will be observed that al- 


1944 
$0.23 
3.44 
1.41 
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though North River, St. Paul and | 
United States Fire had earnings} 
in 1944 above the five-year aver- 
age, their stocks have not moved 
up as much as the index. On the 
other hand, National Fire, which 
established a net operating loss 
of $0.23 in.1944, compared with a 
five-year average of $3.20, ap- 
preciated 103%, or nearly as 
much as the index. Springfield F. 
& M., whose 1944 earnings were 
only 62.5% of five-year average 
earnings, has declined 2.8%. 

There is no question but that, 
generally speaking, the market 
olaces the emphasis on earnings, 
although over the short term 
other factors seem to influence 
relative popularity of fire stocks. 

Despite their good showing this 
year, they have not advanced as 
far as have industrials since thé 
start of the present ‘‘bull market,” 
which began in. April,. 1942,.and 
thus can be considered as “behind 
the market.” From the April, 1942, 
‘ows the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average moved froni 92.92 to 
166.75 on June 13, 1945, an appre- 
ciation of 79.5%: Standard & 
Poor’s Fire Stock Index, over the 
same period, moved from 86.8 to 
130:0, an appreciation of 49.8%, 
which represents’ about 63% of the 
Industrial’s advance. 

The market now appears to be 
recognizing the favorable long- 
term factors which charactérizé 
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The Restoration 


(Continued from page 2719) 


of our competitive peace-time 
economy be restored. 

The war has been fought un- 
der the slogan of “preserving the 
American way of life,” whiéh has 
been one of individual fréédom. 
Névertheless, our people are now 
divided in opinion as to whether 
it is desirable forthwith, if ever, 
to réstore our quondam freedom 
of the market place and to let thé 
forces of supply and demand de- 
termine the direction of our econ- 
omy. The military establishment 
is loath to lift their controls till 
the Japanese war too is ended, 
for they envision a tremendous 
job yet to be done. Our people 
will no doubt fully acquiesce in 
everything deemed necessary io 
bring the Japanese war to a 
speedy and triumphant end. For 
the most of them perhaps the only 
anxiety will be that no unneces- 
sary restrictions be levied or con- 
tinued, for they want to go back 
to the ways of peace as fast as 
possible. 

Certain sizable and powerful 
groups will, however, fight to 
maintain the supersession of the 
market place by control agencies. 
The thousands of bureaucrats in 
OPA, WPB and other agencies 
will -strive to perpetuate their 
jobs. Thousands of business con- 
cerns, farm organizations and 
others who are “sitting pretty” in 
the present regime, enjoying big 
sales, good profits, freedom from 
competition, and Government fa- 
vor, will likewise resist an ending 
of their privilege. 

These two groups will find | 
plausible arguments for delay in 
abandoning war-time market con- 
trols. They allege that price ccn- 
trols were too quickly removed | 
after the 1918 armistice, with un- 
fortunate results—a violent post- 
war inflation and boom that 
crashed in 1920—that it would be 
folly to repeat such a program; 
that the only safe plan will be to 
maintain controis arter we war 
until business is safely around the | 
turn into peace-time production; 
that “controls can be eased off 
gradually as market conditions | 
settle down after the abnormal | 
pressures of war and the post-war 
readjustment.” 

Thé apostles of control cite, on 
the one hand, the tremendous po- 
tentials for inflation, so very 
much greater both absolutely and 
relatively than in 1918; and, on 
thé” other, the intense danger of 
the technical delays of reconver- 
sion, of deflation and unemploy - 
ment if the ‘transition is not 
controlled and slowed: 
théy would therefore maintain 
both ceilings and floors to prices, 
wages, rents and profits. In po- 
litical economy it is always easy 
t6 offer seémingly rational argu- 
ments for Government interfer- 
ence: if it is not a boom or “ruin- 
ous inflation” that needs correc- 
tidn it is a depression or wide- 
yment;.this im-, 








to have reached the conclusion 


that current high fire losses’ and’): 


high loss ratios are of a temporary 


PRINCIPAL 


: scapegoat for the world’s mistakes 


F over. 





contro! appears to be subsiding. 
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of Free Markets 


plies pérpetual regulation and 
control, for normal conditions are 
a fiction never acknowledged to 
exist. _ 

“Collectivist’” Groups 

More important and dangerous 
than these groups, however, are 
those who favor Governmént 
planning, regulation, direction 
and ownership of production and 
distribution as an economic and 
political: system. These socialis- 
tic elements of our population 
have during the war enjoyed 
grand opportunity to experiment 
and to manipulate the economy 
and Government along the line of 
their favorite theories; they hold 
that a tremendous’step has been 
taken in the proper direction, and 
they will strive to the utmost to 
prevent “retrogression” to former 
concepts. 

Quite plainly the decision must 
be made during the next few 
months. The continuance of the 
war-time controls of our economy 
is fraught with supreme impor- 
tance, because their continuation 
is directly inimical and contrary 
to the traditional “American way 
of lifé”’ for which this terrible war 
is being fought. We can win the 
war and win the peace, but may 
unwittingly lose our very soul. 

This danger is great indeed, for 
even before the war our private 
enterprise system was subjected 
to violent attack, from within and 
without; it had been made the 





and ills of every kind; it had be- 
come the favorite pastime of vree« 
pulpit, radic, Congressional hall | 
and Government executive to 
smear the industrialist, enter- 
priser, capitalist, anu imancier— 
the men who were utterly indis- 
rensable to the economy—who 
led it, made it and engineered it. 

The homely virtues of thrift, of | 
earning a profit, and of rugged in- | 
dividualism were arrayed for pub- | 
lic contempt and branded as in- 
iquitous, despite a century and a 
half of testimony that they were 
fundar ental tenets of the grandly 
successful “American way.” It! 
was argutd that the time had 
come when cur traditional per- 
sonal- liberty and independence. 
our self-direct'on and_  self-re- 
liaree; were the cause of intol- 
erable evils and should be super- 
seded by Government planning 
and control, if not Government 
ownership and operation. 

This spirit was-still on the 
ascendant when the war opened 
and it has reeeived a powerful 
fillip meantime. The youth of our 
land have beén taught the tre- 
mendous’ power of organized 
might when Government takes+ 
They have been a part of 
this organized power, and have 
faced armiés of totalitarian Gov- 
ernments. They have seen might 
at its greatest. Their confidence 
in the Government’s capacity to 
do almost anvthires it wills has 
been intensified. When they re- 
turn from war they will tend to 
leok to Government to accom- 
plish miracles, : 
Prospects of the “Socialistic” : 

Pattern” 


The outside world is likely for 
some time to follow a socialistic 
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pattern in the post-wzr. The 
Anglo-Saxon democracies will be 
more tolerant of Soviet Russia, 
not unwilling to treat with this 
ideology on an equal plane with 
private enterprise. We Americans 
will more and more reconcile our 
ideals with old world realities. 
Besides, National Socialism in 
Germany has made Socialism in- 
evitable throughout Europe, even 
in countries where it is not 
wanted. The war will have de- 
stroyed the private economy so 
completely that in every country 
the people will look to the Gov- 
ernment for help .and. will be- 
come more and more. dependent. 
The new Governments in France 
and Belgium are largely socialis- 
tic by sheer necessity; and the 
like Britain’s, 
while still theoretically capitalis- 
tic. are turning unabashed to so- 
cial security, Government invest- 
ment, nationalized industry, man- 
aged currency, socialized demand, 
and -export promotion. In most 
countries private enterprise .has 
been so confiscaied, compromised, 
| concentrated, converted, and con- 
trolled during the war that its 
immediate return to private hands 
would be impossible even if. it 
were favored, as it is not at pres- 


| ent. 


This swing toward Socialism 
need not be permanent. It may 
last only. through the reconstruc- 
tion period; but its divestment 


.will be difficult and will require 


much thought, effort and dogged 
persistence. Because political con- 
siderations are involved and de- 
cision cannot be made on eco- 
nomic and social grounds alone, 
it is particularly difficult to. elim- 
inate a vested interest of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The Return to Private Sidenaiibe 


As among the leading warring 
countries of the world the United 
Statés enjoys the most favorable 


conditions for returning to private 


enterprise.’ Her economy has not 
been distorted so long or com- 
pletely to war requirements; con- 
fidence in private enterprise has 
not ebbed quite so low; the mag- 
nificent performance of our in- 


-dustrialists in converting to war 


production and in equipping the 
armies and navies of our country 
and Allies -has refurbished our 


confidence init; we have not been 
. Tava 


by, invading... armies - or 
aérial > bombing: our ‘service men — 
and women.return to a prosperous | 
homeland. For these and other } 
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reasons, if our country stays, or 
turns even more socialistic, it will 
be due to public will rather than 
necessity. Much will depend upon 
public education. 

The basic essential in any last- 
ing and satisfactory return to pri- 
vate enterprise is the restoration 
of free markets. Private enter- 
prise is motivated by profits, 
which are the difference between 
costs and selling price. Costs are 
the prices paid for materials, la* 
bor, money and land. In other 
words, private enterprise is di- 
rected and controlled by prices 
of all these things; the enter- 
priser’s activities aim at making 
a profit and avoiding a loss, which 
depend on prices paid and re- 
ceived. 

The basic tenet of the private 
enterprise system is that the 
prices established in freely com~- 
petitive markets determine the 
relative values ‘of all things mar- 
keted—of.. commodities, laborers’ 
services, capital instruments and, 
land. What the public is willing 
to buy, how much. and at. what 
prices, are set against what pro- 
ducers are willing to produce, how 
much and at.what prices; and at 
some price—the market price— 
there is an equality between what 
is bid and what is offered. — It is 
the variations of this price which 
regulate the scale of production 
and consumption. The decisions to 
produce or not to produce, to pro- 
duce this or that, how much and 
when, are left entirely to the in- 
dividual, to be made in the light 
of his forecasts of the market de- 
mand. 

‘The only essential function of 
Government in this system is to 
fix by rule of law the conditions 
under which the productive and 
mercantile pursuits may be con- 
ducted. These rules are known 
in advance and are impartial and 
impersonal, being applicable to 
all times, places and people; and 
they can therefore be used in their 
plans and calculations. he State 
does not “take sides”; it has no 
“interest at stake”; it does not im- 
pose a higher or lower price than 
the market sets, according to the 
ad hoc prejudices of the Legisla- 
ture, executive or court; it ab- 
stains from deliberate discrim- 
ination between particular needs 
of different people, seeking to 
promote the welfare of some to 
the disadvantage of others. 


Regulation and Free Markets 


Government regulation, Gov- 
ernment planning, and the other 
forms of Statism are primarily 
rebellions against the guidance of 
the economy by market price, 
against the distribution of na- 
tional income by the free play of 
supply and demand in competitive 
markets, against the “tyrannous 
and impersonal” character of the 
market place. The rebels would 
interfere with such distribution 
and attempt to realize various 
ideals of substantive justice and 
equality, dispensing favors here 
or there by control of price or 
quantity offered. They would 
have the Government employ 
coercion and arbitrary action, 
delegating legislative power to 
divers boards and _ authorities 
which also enforce their decrees, 
.9s0 as to achieve what they regard 
- as more important for the rest of 
_us than what we ourselves might 
choose. The control of price and 
* markets spells the control of all 
economic activity, and thereby 
“the contro! of the means for all 
“our ends. Government planning 
’ thus involves the direction of our 

whole life. 
* As the determinant of the dis- 
' tributive shares of the national 
income, that is, the relative 
‘“wamounts going to particular en- 
‘ terprisers as profit, laborers as 
“ "wages, capitalists as interest, and 
\ Yandlords as rent, the Government 
‘planner would replace the “tyran- 
nous and impersonal” market and 
“would substitute some principle of 
“social welfare.” It is utterly im- 
* possible to divide the national in- 


come on the basis of any suchy 
loose, ethereal and _ disputable 
principle, except in the most arbi- 
trary way; the principle would be 
interpreted differently by every 
legislature and administrator; the 
risks of business would be multi- 
plied; and there would be no as- 
surance that adequate supplies 
would be produced. 

Our current experience with ra- 
tioning and price-fixing indicates 
what happens. One administrator 
regards the receipt of profit by an 
enterpriser as iniquitous, and he 
establishes prices and mark-ups 
that pare profits to the vanishing 
point, with the result that pro- 
duction is stifled and the market) 
starved. Another administrator 
sets arhitrary differentials be- 
tween. three grades of dress, with 
the result that only one grade is 
produced. Farmers and wage- 
earners —_ two classes that offer 
goods ‘having an inelastic supply 
in_a market witha greatly ex- 
panded. demand—are able through 
‘political pressure to revise the 
formula of. “‘social justice.” . Po- 
litically inspired sympathy for 

“small business” leads to ‘discrim- 
ination in taxes, in access to credit, 
and in pricés allowed. The mar- 
ket becomes topsy-turvy ~when 
arbitrary decisions as to price and 
quantity are made by bureaucrats 
‘whose poeketbooks are not af- 
fected by their decisions. 

If at the conclusion of the war 
our country is to return to free 
private enterprise the first and 
fundamental requirement is the 
restoration of free markets and 
the abandonment of price control. 
So long as the Government un- 
dertakes to fix prices it must con- 
trol the flow of supplies to mar- 
kets, it must allocate materials 
and ration consumables. Con- 
trolled markets necessitaate con- 
trolled production and at times 
controlled consumption. The start- 
ing point in lifting controls must 
thus be in the market. 


Price Controls and Inflation 
The argument most frequently 


| whole economy. 





heard for the continuation of mar- 
ket and price controls after V-E 
Day is the prevention of inflation. 
Although the Government. seems 
to be quite as much worried about 
the possibility of deflation as of 
inflation after V-E Day, there is 
a fair presumption that prices 
will rise rather than fall. Recon- 
version cannot keep pace with the 
demand for goods. The inflation- 
ary potentials are high. 


It is possible that price control, 
if properly used, can assist re- 
conversion and benefit consumers 
and business alike. As a general 
proposition. however, it will be 
far better to sweep the whole of 
OPA and WPB aside and give 
business and industry a free hand 
in working out all necessary re- 
adjustments. There will be a high 
need for flexibility if the recon- 
version is to be achieved speedily. 
For the most part price and mzr- 
ket controls will make for ob- 
struction and delay; they will ob- 
struct the competitive process at 
a time when speed at reconverting 
will be a prime consideration; 
they will also add a capricious and 
non-predictable element for no 
one can forecast the mind and 
whims of the control agency. 

If any control is retained it must 
be selective rather than general, 
applicable only where help is un- 
questionably needed to maintain 
a semblance of stability till new 
production is well under way. 

It is not likely that our people 
will suport a program of ration- 
ing and price stabilization after 
V-E Day, especially after Japan 
too is defeated. Even now while 
appeal to patriotism has force OPA 
is losing popular support; and 
without general public approval 
its hold will rapidly disintegrate. 
If it breaks down in some areas 
er commodities, the clamor will 
become intense for its general 





abandonment. .Continued too long 





. or used for ulterior or unsuitable 
purposes it will handicap partic- 


ular 
Inflation can be 
fought best by a rapid and great 


expansion of goods, and no con-| 


trols should be allowed to restrain 
output. The rise of prices will 
add to profits and accentuate | 
thereby the speed of reconversion | 
and the scale of production. 
Until the Japanese War is won, 
WPB will have to retain certain 
controls over required war pro- 


duction and designated civilian’ 


industries and perhaps the | 


but it should abandon con- 
over the ‘disposition of the 
goods. It should simplify 


lines, 
trol 
other 


|restrictions on civilian produc- 
| tion. Industry should be allowed 
to exercise quite freely its in- 
| genuity in reconverting. Certain 


{few industries may perhaps ask | 


| necessary materials, but most con- 
|cerns will prefer to shift for them- 
selves. 
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its priorities system and lift its} 





Consumer rationing and 


inventory controls may be re~ 
lained, for a time, to obviate a 


| general scramble for goods. Per- 


haps reconversion will have been 
fairly well completed by the time 
the War ends and all excuse for 
even selective price and market 
control thereafter will have evap- 
orated. This is surely the best 
exit from war to peace, private 
enterprise and the “American way 


of life.” 
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Tell the Folks at Home... 


Tell them'I’m'O:K. . . . but-tired. Tell them I've got 


lots of company . . . but I'm fonesome. Tell them 


‘Tm awake : lot here. . . but 1 dream just the same. 


‘Tell: them Ive seel 
. . . but I'll keep going: 


enough, and had enough 


Tell them for me! 





> 





NOW YOU TELL HIM, 
AMERICA 


Tell him how badly you wan? him 
back and all the other things you've 
been thinking since he’s gone. Say 
it with War Bonds: 


_ SAY IT IN THE 
SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


oe 
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Price Controls 
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nomic forces, the Tiger tanks of 
DissadwiOus, APINCU Villy willl a Vcali- 
shooter. 

To carry out his assignment “to 
stabilize prices and to prevent 
speculative, unwarranted, and ab- 
normal increases in prices and 
rents” the Administrator could: 
(1) limit his efforts to the stabili- 

zation of the prices of those 
goods and services required in 
the production of war mate- 
riel (the Jatter term should 
be interpreted to include not 
only the raw materials, parts 
and supplies but also the 
equipment and machine tools 
used by, and ‘necessities of 
life of, the workers turning 
out such products) or, 


(2) attempt to control all prices. 


OPA Policy 

At the beginning the Adminis- 
trator established . ceilings . over 
only a limited number of items. 
As the effects of these price con- 
trols permeated through the econ- 
omy they compelled an extension 
of control coverage. In due time 
the Administratar issued the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulations 
limiting each seller to the max- 
imum prices which he charged 
during the base period, March 
1-31, 1942. By this act the Ad- 
ministrator extended his controls 
over (substantially) all prices, 
over essentials and nonessentials 
alike, either as-a result of de- 
liberate choice or because of the 
compulsion of economic necessity. 
A little regimentation—and price 
control is regimentation—leads to 
more and more until the entire 
economy and the people compris- 
ing that economy are completely 
controlled. 

In his Statement of Consider- 
ations announcing the GMPR, he 
expressed the reasons for his 
action.in these terms: 


“To control the price of more 
essential products and leave the 
price of less essential products 
uncontrolled at best involves ar- 
bitrary distinctions. More im- 
portant it prevents: labor and 
materials from’ being used in 
more essential uses and increases 
the cost of ingredients of the es- 
sential items. [f a price is fixed 
on an essential item and nonessen- 
tials remain uncontrolled manu- 
facturers will switch from the 
essential to the nonessential ... 
A limited Regulation would. ob- 
struct the concentration of men 
and materials in the most im- 
portant uses. In war, that con- 
centration is of vital importance.” 

A manufacturer can produce 
nonessentials only if he can obtain 
the materials required for their 














fabrication. For many months the 
WPB through its “L” and “M” 
orders has determined what 
should be produced. With war 
factories desperately seeking help 
the workers of a plant producing 
nonessentials would not long re- 
main idle while their company |} 
sought in vain the raw materials 
necessary to continue operations. 


Shortly after December 7 1941, 
Federal authorities suspended the 
manufacture of. most consumers’ 
durable goods, and of many lux- 
ury and semi - luxury items. 
Thereafter only limited supplies 
existed. Once withdrawn from 
the market, it made no difference 
who purchased them, they could 
not be replaced. By allocation or 
rationing the government could 
assign those required for the war 
effort to their most essential uses. 
{t is difficult to see therefore the 
necessity for price ceilings upon 
such items, or fo visualize how 
their purchase at several times 
prewar prices would hamper the 
establishment of price controls 
over war essentials. On the eon- 
trary the purchase of such luxury 
or semi-luxury items at exorbi- 
tant prices, according to prewar 
standards, would reduce the 
amount of funds available to bid 
up the prices -of essentials; and 
thereby lessen the “inflationary 
gap”, a result demanded with 
such vehemence by the Adminis- 
trator. Moreover, the greater the 
profits resulting from such trans- 
actions, the greater would be the 
“take” of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, always a prime consider- 
ation in war time. 


‘by consumers. revealed a differ- 





After deciding, or having the 
decision forced upon him, upon the 
coverage of. his price controls, the 
Administrator had to determine 
their point of application. Either 
he could: 

(1) establish prices on the basis 
of key staples, beginning with 
the original producer, require 
a. straight line. distribution of 








goods, set the profits limit 
permitted at cach step in the 
channels of ‘distribution, con- 
trol. storage and exports, or 
set ceiling prices at the retail 
level and at each link of the 
chain back to the original 
producer. 

In his statement of Considera- 
tions accompanying GMPR, the 
Administrator indicated his in- 
tention to apply ceilings at the 
retail level by declaring that: 

“Retail prices will not be in- 


(2) 





creased. Any such course of action 
would set in motion the. rising | 
cost of living trends, the preven- 


tion of which is the very purpose | 
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INDUSTRY’S JOB 
{iS TO PRODUCE 


|... AND THE BANKER’S JOB is to supply 
business concerns, small or large, with the 

_ credit needed for productive uses. 

This bank, together with other banks of 

3 the nation, is prepared with all its resources 

ae : and experience to do its part. 








) Rhode Island 
ital National Bank 




















| of this Regulation. Adjustments | 


may be made in manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ prices. Efforts 
will be made to foster ‘economies 
in manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, as by the standardization 
and simplification of goods and 
by the elimination of unnecessary 
frills. If necessary other torms 
of relief will be devised. But the 
ceiling will not -be~ punctured.” 


The establishment of price ceil- 
ings on key staples removed much 
of the uncertainty for World War 
i manufacturers. Producers could 
conduct their operations in the 
usual manner. Since prices re- 
ceived included the regular man- 
ufacturing costs and the normal 
profits percentages there existed 
no reason to skimp or to use-in- 
ferior materials. In their distri- 
bution each factor added —his 
normal mark-up. Consumers paid 
retail prices which included. all 
costs, just as they do in peacetime. 
Black-markets were almost non- 
existent during World War I. At 
that time no effort. was made to 
-eform the distribution system. 
In the September-November pe- 
riod 6f ©1918, published retail 
prices of foods (the “fair price” 
list) and actual prices» reported 





enee.of less than one percent be- 
tween their aggregates. “Contem- 
poraneous opinion of the Food 
Administrator’s retail price. pro- 
gram was generally favorable.”” 


Retail Price Control 

In .a_period of rising labor and 
raw material costs the establish- 
ment of priées* at the retail level 
creates unusual problems for both 
the producer and the distributor. 
Under such a setup the stage is 
reached eventually where the 
spread no longer meets costs. 
When price ceilings deny a pro- 
ducer or a distributor an oppor- 
tunity to make a profit on his 
goods, sold -through the usual 
channels, either he must route 
them through other channels, il- 
legimate channels if no legal ones 
exist, or discontinue operations. 
Few concerns can, nor should 
they, continue to sell their prod- 
ucts at, or below, costs. For a 
time some producers may be able 
to distribute inferior products for 
standard goods because the con- 
sumer has no choice. Necéssity 
may compel him to purchase the 
goods available. In that event 
‘he end-result of retail‘price ceil- 
ings is to foree”’ inferior: voods 
upon the consumer ‘at standard 
prices. 

In such a period freezing prices 
at the retail level inevitably fos- 
ters black-markets. But that is 
not the only result. It forces 
thousands of small business con- 
cerns to close their doors. Soon 
other thousands of hole-in-the- 
wall units spring up to take their 
places, to peddle inferior goods, 
uninspected foods which endanger 
health to a goods hungry people 
at whatever prices the traffic will 
bear. They flout the law, conduct 
their business on a cash basis, and 
pay no income taxes. 

After determining the coverage 
of his price controls and their 
point of application, the Price 
Administrator faced the necessity 
of setting up a yardstick for the 
measurement. of , prices. When. it 
passed the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, the Congress provided 
that maximum prices mtjit be 
“generally fair and equitable’. 
Since the spring of 1943 the OPA 
has considered maximum prices 
to be “generally fair and equit- 
able”: 

“1. So long as they yield an 
industry or trade as a whole 
at least peacetime profits; 

. In the case of a multiprod- 
uct industry so long as they 
eover out-of-pocket costs of 
industry generally for each 
perticular product or line of 
products.” 


This interpretation of the 
“standards” set by Congress 
means that the OPA has adopted 








an industry-wide average as the; 


: yerdstick acairst which it ayes) 


ures individual company results” 


And the scale of the measure— 
the key to the whole price control 
policy today—is profits, not prices 
anymore. 

OPA Statistics 

To substantiate its position that 
price controls have not injured 
business the OPA submits a series 
of industry-wide averages which 
reveal that total profits before 
taxes in 1943 were 256% abové 
those of the base-period 1936- 
1939. By failing to recognize the 
increase in the amount of taxes 
collected, OPA’s averages present 
an entirely false picture of the 
situation. Business pays dividends 
out of the residual earnings avail- 
able to it after taxes and not from 
profits before taxes. 

Another OPA chart discloses 
that. corporation profits after 
taxes totaled $8.1 billions in 1929; 
$8.3 in 1942; $9.9 in 1943; and 
$10.0 billions in 1944. The OPA 
makes much of the fact that busi- 
ness earnings during the war have 
exceeded those of prewar days 
but soft-pedals the fact that they 
have been made on a. volume of 
business about double that of the 
prewar base period. Wartime pro- 
duction has been achieved under 
conditions where speed and out- 
put were the controlling factors— 
costs of minor importance—and 
the sales were made to one cus- 
tomer, the government. . None of 
these conditions will prevail. in 
the peacetime scramble for busi- 
ness. And yet the OPA insists 
that its price controls be continued 
not only during the reconversion 
period but in peacetime until the 
current inflationary forces no 
longer present a threat. 

On these bases. the OPA has 
attempted to (a) “keep the cost 
of living from soaring upward”, 
and (b) “control closely the cost 
of war materials.” Has the OPA 
succeeded? In his testimony be- 
fore the Senate. Banking and 
Currency Committee the Price 
Administrator: stated that “from 
the outbreak of World War II to 
the end of 1944, living costs rose 
28.8% ...” Apparently he omit- 
ted from his calculations certain 
factors which invalidate his 
averages. 

During fiscal 1944 the govern- 
ment paid out $1,350,000,000—and 
in fiscal 1945 will pay eut nearly 
$1,006,000,000 — in subsidies to 
nold prices down to the estab- 
iished ceilings., Whether the pub- 
lig ,pays these sums for food over 
the.. grocery.. counter or in the 
form of taxes, to,the government, 
which in turn,.subsidizes the pro- 
ducers, is immaterial. In either 
event they form a part of living 
costs, and must be added to the 
Price Administrator’s announced 
increase of 28.8%. 

Statistics are not available, nor 
are they necessary, to demonstrate 
to the American housewife, who 
has stood in line at the corner 
grocery store in the hope of get- 
ting a few hot dogs or utility ham- 
burgers for the Sunday dinner, 
that her family’s scale of living 
has deteriorated. As she looks at 
her home, at the shabby appear- 
ance of its furnishings, at the 
worn-out condition of her house- 
hold equipment, at the services 
or lack of services available, at 
the quality of clothes they must 
wear, at the week-end trips they 
used: to take in the family car, 
she can see the deterioration in 
every phase of their living. But 
her household budget shows no 
such similar decline. On the con- 
trary she must pay more today 
for everything she buys despite 
its inferior quality. 

A recent survey of“Newsweek” 
disclosed that: 

1, At Chicago—‘“men’s_ collar- 
attached dress. shirts’ were 
selling three years, ago for 
79 cents, $1.95, and $2.95. 

Similar shirts, less “gener- 
ously made and frequently 
out of stoek, are now tagged 
$2.25, $3.65 and $3.95. When 
a store has any shirts on 
hand the range is likely to 
be $3.95 and $5.00.” 


ae 














$2.95 price range, now brings 
$3.95. Stocks are low; qual- 
ity, skimpy; sizes, limited.” 
. At New York: “the garment 
industry has little to offer 
department - store buyers 
arriving this month in search 
of fall merchandise. In place 
of the prewar $1.95 cotton 
shirt, for example, there is 
a rayon model to retail at 
$5.00.” 

While the sales by retail deal- 
ers, upon which the OPA neces- 
sarily computes its averages, may 
reflect only the indicated in- 
creases in living costs, such sales 
do not include the transactions of 
the black-market. Few, probably 
very few, black-market sales pass 
over store counters, In the main 
they are not reported, and there- 
fore do not enter into OPA’s eal- 
culations. But in reality are black- 
market sales of sufficient import- 
ance to invalidate the OPA’s 
averages? 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
recently asked Congress for au- 
thority and the necessary appro- 
priation, to add 10,000 investiga- 
tors to the staff of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. With these addi- 
tional investigators he promised 
to collect $1,000,000,000 unpaid 
income taxes (mostly from black- 
market operators). 

At the peak of the Stock Mar- 
ket boom in 1929, the amount of 
currency in cireulation approx- 
imated $5,000,000,000. Today, it 
exceeds $26,000,000,000, and that 
extra currency has not been with- 
drawn from the banks entirely 
for hoarding purposes. Much of 
it is used in the black-market. 

In its report the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Food Short- 
ages for the House of Representa- 
tives stated: 

“The committee, however, cid 
receive in its meetings in New 
York what it regarded as sub- 
stantial evidence that a large 
portion of the retail establish- 
ments in New York dealt in meat 
at above-ceiling prices. To sup- 
port our opinion tnat the evidence 
was reasonably conclusive, the 
committee had on the stand tes- 
tifying before it a Government 
official whose responsibility it is 
to gather market quotations. It 
was his testimony that a sub- 
stantial percentage of meat in 
New York moved at the wholesale 
level in black-market channels .. . 
(at) . approximately 100% 
above the legal ceilings at the 
wholesale level on thé’ various 
grades . . The committee felt 
itself justified in believing that 
the black-market operations in 
New York City were increasing 
rather than diminishing, and that 
the price was steadily rising.” 


During recent weeks the nation 
has been getting new evidence of 
the scope of black-market oper- 
ations. In the old familiar pattern 
of the prohibition era, recent gang 
killings indicate a struggle for 
control among the leaders—among 
the counterfeiters of ration cou- 
pons for this lucrative “big busi- 
ness”, Included in this new evi- 
dence was the F.B.I.’s discovery: 


_“Of 22,170,000 counterfeit gas, 
tire, sugar and red ration coupons 
concealed in a Brooklyn house, 
numerous cases of highjacking of 
cigarettes and poultry, seizures of 
counterfeit stamps in Boston and 
elsewhere along the Eastern Sea- 
board as far south as Florida.” 

The housewife knows that the 
American living standard consists 
of something more than the spe- 
cified number of calories which 
some Washington official has de- 
cided is adequate to maintain 
health. She knows, even if the 
Administrator does not, that he is 
living in a world of fantasy, 
peopled by imaginary averages, 
when he states that living costs 
during the war have increased 
only 28.8%. She knows.-that he is 
comparing the incomparable—and . 
that his averages are meaningless. 


The .Continuation of Controls. _ 
Qn. the: basis of this claimed 


At Kansas City: ‘the house ; accomplishment. but which does « 
dress, once in the $1.95 to not represent the true results of 
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his Agency, the Administrator has | expanding supply will foster, we »done about it? After nearly four | profits off a goods-hungry” mar- 
asked Congress to continue OPA | might say assure, this tendency | years of war the basic home fron: | ket before his competitors’ prod- 


controls. 
authority continued he assumes, 
necessarily, that the wild inflation 
he fears will occur in living costs. 
But can such an assumption be 
maintained? Inflation may take 
any one of a number of forms. 
It could appear as a farm land 
or a real estate boom or a Florida 
land craze, or the Stock Market 
might climb to dizzy heights, with- 
out seriously affecting living costs. 
No individual today can be cer- 
tain when or how the American 
people will spend their wartime 
savings. 

Bui in larger sense can the 
American people “spend”, can 
they liquidate, their $150,000,000,- 
000 of wartime savings? The abil- 
ity of one individual to shift his 
savings to another is not’ denied. 
If, however, the term “spend” 
means the exchange of a dollar 
of savings for a doilar’s worth of 
goods or services the ability of 
the American people as a whole 
to “spend” their wartime savings 
is questionable. In the production 
of war materiel! and wartime 
civilian supplies the 130,000,000 
Americans created this purchas- 
ing power. Since the government 
absoroed about half o1 their total 
output there were no goods avail- 
able, no goods for which this huge 
volume of purchasing power couid 
be exchanged. In consequence 
an enforced saving of purchasing 
power resulted. 

As industry reconverts, new 
goods and services will be pro- 
duced, and equally important new 
purchasing power created in an 
amount sufficient to absorb the 
new output. To utilize the war- 
time savings to purchase the 
thousands of new gadgets only 
means an enforced saving of the 
purchasing power created in their 
production and in reality will not 
reduce the size of current savings. 


The American people can retain 
their current savings as a perma- 
nent “nest egg” or they can “give 
them away” by paying two dollars 
* for a dollar item. But as a whole 
the people cannot “spend” their 
savings. There are no goods or 
services available, nor will there 
be in the visible future, for which 
such savings can be exchanged. 
In the event that the owners of 
such savings decide to “give them 
away’ cither piecemeal or en 
masse the government under ex- 
isting tax laws would absorb most 
of the “gifts” and could use them 

> liquidate a part of its current 

40,000,000,000 of outstanding 
I.0.U’s. In the event that the 
owners attempt to exchange their 
savings for new goods and serv- 
ices they will succeed only in 
forcing up the price level, without 
receiving anything for their sav- 
ings. At present lying dormant, 
more or less, these savings, to- 
taling $150,000,000,000 or more, 
could become a molten firebrand 
coursing through the circulatory 
gystem of the nation’s economy, 
and touching off a raging inferno 
of infiationary chaos. Apparently 
this is what the OPA fears, and 
presumably forms the basis for, 
its demand that price controls be 
continued. 

Does it féllow necessarily that 
. the American people will rush to 
‘ pay excessive prices, to “give 
away” their savings, in a mad 
seramble for goods béforé such 
goods are available? The OPA 
appears to think so. In a period 
of declining supply, with no ex- 
pansion in sight, and adequate 
funds available, the tendency un- 
- doubtedly -would be to buy extra 
, Supplies, more or less regardless 
- of cost. Probably a few individuals 
- will pay excessive prices to be 

the first to obtain the goods they 
’ desire. . The exorbitant prices 
they pay nced not concern us. 


' « The Internal.Revenue Bureau will. 


_ absorb any excessive profits on 
_ Such sales, But the vast majority 
of people, who have continued to 
make the old» equipment serve 
_ during the war, are likely to con- 
tinue. to ‘use if' for-a few- months 
more until they can buy new 
* goods at reasonable’ prices: An‘ 





‘trol prosperity, full production, 





Again during the reconversion | 
period probably millions will be 
unemployed. Especially would 
this result from a sudden termin- 
ation of the Japanese war. The 
uncertainty of employment in this 
period will act as a deterrent to 
any spending spree. Finally, the 
outstanding factor in the fiscal 
picture of the war period has been 
the self-restraint of the American 
people. During the depression 
years they learned, the hard way, 
the walue of individual susetren | 
They do not intend to go through 
another period like that of the 
early Thirties. At any time during 
the war they could have used 
their wartime savings to bid for 
the diminishing supply of scarce 
goods. Had they done so they 
would have destroyed OPA’s price 
ceilings over night. Instead they 
built up a reservoir. of purchasing 
power which they hope to use to 
buy the home, the automobiles 
and similar goods they desire 
when such items become avail- 
able. And they are going to see 
to it that no action on their part 
will dissipate the purchasing 
power they have worked so hard 
to accumulate. 

Assume for a moment that the 
American people do rush to pur- 
chase goods before they are avail- 
able in quantity, and by “giving 
away” their savings bid up prices 
to fantastic heights, has the OPA 
power under such circumstances 
to prevent a runaway inflation? 
To ask the question is to answer 
it. If the American people sud- 
denly decide to shift their savings 
from currency to goods in fear 
of inflation—and they will do so 
only in the event that the fear 
of losing them becomes acute— 
neither the Price Administrator, 
nor the government itself—for any 
official who would attempt to 
stop the stampede would be 
rudely swept aside—has the power 
to prevent a catastrophe. 

If, then, the problem boils down 
to a reliance upon the exercise 
of self-restraint. by the people 
themselves to avoid a disastrous 
inflation, what is the real reason | 
for the Price Administrator’s in- 
sistence upon the retention of his 
price controls, not only during the 
reconversion period but until the 
threat of the existing inflationary 
forces no longer exists? It may 
take years, many years for ‘the 
liquidation of ot wartime sav- 
ings. Apparently the “Price Ad- 
ministrator expressed his true in- 
tentions when he stated: 

“As the country reconverts to 
peace, it is our job on the price 
sector to set price limits on the 
returning civilian products until 
the nation struggles back to solid 
economic ground. The job will 
not simply be one of controlling 
prices. At stake today are pros- 
perity, full production, full em- 
ployment.” 

When did Congress author- 
ize the OPA to establish price 
ceilings until some fancied point 
of “solid economic :ground” | is 
reached? Is the OPA to determine 
when that “solid economic ground”’ 
has been reached? How can such 
“solid economic ground” be 
reached until the free play of 
economic forces is permitted, until 
there is’a return to a free mar- 
ket? And how can there be a 
return to a free market as long 
as the OPA maintains its price 
controls? Again, when did Con- 
gress authorize the OPA to con- 
trol “prosperity, full’ production, 
full employment”? Unless. the 
Price Control Agency is granted 
complete authority over the entire 
national economy, it cannot con- 











full employment.” Does the Price 
Administrator seek to bring about 
and maintain a planned economy 
in America? Is that the true: pur- 
pose of his demand for the con- 
tinuation of “his price controls? 

More Production: Needed. 
' The extension of the Price Con- 
trol. Law -is before Congress. for 
eonsideration. What should “be 





duction of goods, volume pro- 
duction at the earliest possible 
moment. The American people 
cannot serve price controls for 
their dinners, nor wear industry- 
wide averages. They want, they 
demand, goods, goods, and more 
goods. And strange as it may 
seem the production. of goods, in 
abundance, and promptly, is the 
most potent weapon with which 
to. combat existing inflationary 
forces. A supply of goods, a con- 
stantly increasing supply of goods 
coming on the market will break 
any excessive level of prices 
which might be estabiished. 

Should price controls be aban- 
conned? The nation is still at war. 
Our armed forces require a con- 
stant flow of war materiel. Their 
needs come first and they must 
be supplied. No American would 
have it otherwise. In the pro- 
duction of the munitions and the 
supplies certain types and quan- 
tities of raw materials are re- 
quired. And the workers, and the 
ecauipment needed to produce the 
munitions must be maintained 
otherwise the flow of supplies to 
our troops would cease. 

At present priorities control the 
allocation’ of essential materials 
To the extent required to assure 
an ample supply of the raw ma- 
terials needed for the production 
of munitions existing priorities 
must be retained. Over each of 
the items essential to our war 


In seeking to have its|to postpone purchases until goods| problem is not price control at | ucts are available will provide an | 
are available at reasonable prices. |all. ‘The real problem is ‘the pro- | 


inducement for a manufacturer to 
reconvert as promptly as possible. 
Profits provide the stimulus for 
the operation of the American 
economy. And the possibility of 
extra profits will furnish the in- 
centive for a speedy reconversion. 
If the American people desire 
gcods, a supply of goods promptly 
end in increasing volume, and 
the re-employment of war work- 
ers by civilian industry without 
any unnecessary and prolonged 
period of unemployment, the 
surest way to bring about that re- 
sult is to remove all price con- 
trols from non-war-esscntial and 
reconverted civilian production. 


To illustrate, price controls 
should be maintained over rents 
of existing residences in war pro- 
duction areas. But there should 
be no control over rents of new 
buildings which are constructed 
in the future. The opportunity to 
obtain a greater return upon his 
investment through higher rent; 
on new houses or apartments 
would stimulate the builder to 
3reater efforts. New homes would 
appear more promptiy. Some of 
the present congestion would be 
relieved. As more and more 
ouses became available the scale 
of rents would find their proper 
level. In this manner the market 
would determine the tair value 


of returning civilian goods, more | 


accurately, and more promptly 
than any price schedule the OPA 
could establish. 


effort OPA has established price 
ceilings. They must be continued 
for the duration of the Japanese 
war. And such essential items 
include not only the raw ma- 
terials out of which munitions are 
fabricated, but also the necessi- 
ties of life of the workers, includ- 
ing their food, their clothes, their 
house rents. In the main the 
American people have not op- 
posed, seriously, the price and 
other controls essential to the wa: 
effort. Nor will they do so for 
the duration. Although they dis- 
count OPA’s self-praise they ar¢ 
prepared to submit to price con- 
trols over essentials until Japan 
has been defeated. 

But that is not the problem 
presented by the Price Adminis- 
trator. He conceives it to be the 
function of the OPA to “set price 
limits on the returning civilian 
products; until the nation; strug- 
gles. back to .solid economic 
ground,’ Such civilian items are 
not a part of the war effort. They 
are not at present being produceu 
for civilian use. As long as the 
producer used neither materia’ 
nor labor required for the war 
effort, it would not affect that 
effort in the slightest if a man- 
ufacturer offered a $1,000 auto- 
mobile for $10,000. The purchaser 
would pay an excessive price for 
the first car off the production 
line. He only would be the loser 
And the manufacturer might 
make an exorbitant profit on 
that car. In reality the automo- 
bile manufacturers, have to. pro- 
duce a substantial number of cars 
before they reach the break-even 
point. But the Internal Revenue 
Bureau would find a use for ex- 
orbitant profits the producer, 
first on the market with his post- 
war products, might make. 


By means of complicated for- 
mulae the OPA proposes to es- 
tablish price ceilings on all prod- 
ucts whose manufacture has been 
discontinued during the war pe- 
riod—on all new models and on 
new products. The bases for these 
ceiling prices will be industry- 
wide average costs adjusted for in- 
dustry-wide increases in labor and | 
raw material costs andthe result 
measured by the industry-wide | 
profits margin of about .1941 vin- 
tage. Until a producer has man- 
ufactured a new model of an older 
item or a new -product long 
erough to eliminate the operating 





‘Stone Heads Wisconsin 
Bankers Association 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin bankers Assn., James 
L. Stone, President of the First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis., was 
elected president. Mr. Stone was 
a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the association from 1933 
to 1936 and served last year as 
the Association’s Vice-President. 
He has been a banker in Ripon 
for 45 years, said the Milwaukee 
“Journal” on June 6, from which 
this information was learned, 
which continued: 


Wesley S. Goode, Executive 
Vice-President of the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank at Menomonee 
Falls, was elected Vice-President 
of the Association, and Henry P. 
Davis, Cashier of the Bank of El- 
roy, was elected Treasurer. 


Clarence E. Kinney, Otto H. 
Jahns, and C. Harold Nicolaus, 
were elected to three year terms 
on the executive council. Roy F. 


Burmeister, Monroe, was elected 
by the executive council to serve 
for the remainder of the current 
year to succeed Goode. , Willard 
G. Aschenbrener, Racine, retiring 
President, automatically retains 
membership on the executive 
council for two years. 

Wall G. Coapman, Milwaukee, 
was re-elected Secretary of the 
Association. ha 





St. Lous... ee 


AND THE PACKING INDUS 


For years, one of the leading 
industries of St. Louis has been 
that of wholesale meat packing. 
With an annual output of more 
than $200,000,000, the St. Louis 
area ranks third in the nation as 
a center for such products. 


. The packing industry, like many © 


others, has recognized the stra- 
tegic, central location of St. Louis. 
This has not only brought the 
industry close to its natural 
sources of supply, but has pro- 
vided unexcelled transportation 


problems, he cannot determine} = 


what his costs will be. Neither 
can the OPA — no’ matter how 
many crystal.balls it'uses. == — 
An’ opportunity. to skim extra 





TRY. 
facilities that make possible the 
swift, direct economical distribu- 
tion so essential to an industry 
whose products must move in a 


continuous supply to the food” 
markets of America. 


Mercantile-Commerce is proud of 
‘its long association with the pack- 
ing industry ...one of the many 
examples of the way in which 
this bank has. been able to con- 
tribute to the growth of business 
in the great industrial territory 
of St. Louis and the Southwest. 
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Mutual Funds 


Another Cycle? 


Anyone who has followed investment company sales literature 
closely over the past 10 or 15 years will recognize that it appears to 


have definite cycles. 


Perhaps this is merely a reflection of the re- 


quirements of the investment business which is itself highly cyclical. 
There was a period in the middle 1930’s when “organization 
booklets” comprised one of the principal publications of investment 


company sponsors. 
noted that these bookets came into 
widest use after three or four 
years of rising markets. Later on 
they went into an eclipse and 
practically disappeared. 

This, week we received a new 
organization booklet from the 
Keystone Corp. In its factual 
and visual presentation of “The 
Keystone Organization” it does 
a masterly job. 

Considering the current back- 
ground of the investment busi- 
ness, this booklet may well mark 
the first phase of a new cycle 
in mutual fund literature. We 
shall expect to see more organi- 
zation booklets within the near 
future. The Keystone job sets 
a high standard for the other 
sponsors to shoot at. 


Investment Timing 


For the past several weeks, due 
to rerouting of our office mail, 


we've missed the weekly copies of 
National Securities & Research 
Gorp.’s excellent Investment Tim- 
This week all the 
issues from May 3 to date came 
.A perusal of 


“ing Service. 


through together. 
them as a group served to em- 
phasize the wealth of information 
presented in this weekly four- 
Page service. 

Space will not permit a resume 
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of the back issues which cover 
such topics as: ; 


1. Unencumbered Equity Own- 
ership 
2. The Economic Significance of 
V-E Day 
. The OPA Price Policy 
. Coming Revival in Construc- 
tion 
. Prosperity Ahead for the Au- 
tomobile Industry 
6. More Money and Its Owner- 
ship 
7. The Railroad Equipment In- 
dustry—Favorable Outlook. 


The intermediate trend of stock 
prices as forecast in the current 
issue of “Investment Timing” is 
3till upward, and “though general 
irregularity may persist for some 
further time .. . the earlier dem- 
onstration of strength implied an 
eventual further rise before any 
important reaction.” 


Steel Stocks 


“Steel—The Measure of a Na- 
tion’s Standard of Living,” is a 
new folder from Hugh W. Long & 
Co., sponsor of the Steel Industry 
Series and other series of New 
York Stocks. This new folder an- 
swers the following questions: 

a) What will a high post-war 
standard of living mean in 
terms of steel company 
profits? 

b) How will removal of excess 
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profits taxes affect steel 
company earnings? 
What do changes in steel 
company finances mean for 
shareholders? 

d) Where are steel stock prices? 

The folder concludes that se- 
lected steel stocks—now selling 
at only 12% times current earn- 
ings—are cheap. “They are con- 
sidered even cheaper on the basis 
of potential post-war earnings. 

“Steel stocks normally sell 
30% above today’s quotation 
when other industrial shares are 
at present levels.” 


c) 


Railroad Earnings 

Distributors Group, in the cur- 
rent issue of Railroads News, re- 
ports that the 22 railroad systems 
represented in Group Securities’ 
Railroad Stock Shares will earn 
this year on average an estimated 
$8.66 per share. This compares 
with average earnings of $8.47 in 
1944 and $1.15 in 1939, the last 
pre-war year. 

“In 1937 when these roads 
earned only $0.47 per share on 
average, their stocks, at the highs, 
sold 20% above their current 
market level. 


“At their current average 
price of $44.35 per share, the 
stocks of these 22 railroad sys- 
tems are selling at only 5.1 
times their estimated 1945 earn- 
ings.” 


“‘Leader’”’ Group 

Lord, Abbett, in the current In- 
vestment Bulletin on Affiliated 
Fund, publishes an _ interesting 
chart showing the course of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average as 
compared with an average made 
up of 18 selected stocks called the 
“leader” group. The price history 
of these 18 stocks indicates that 
they move ahead of the market 
and therefore possess definite 
forecasting value. 

It is interesting to note that the 
leader group stocks reached their 
highs in the 1933-37 bull market 
late in 1936, or about. three 
months before the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average reached its peak. 

An even more interesting fact 
for investors, with an implicit 
promise of higher common 
stock prices, “is that every one 
of the 18 issues in the leader 
group has sold at new high 
levels within the past two 
weeks.” 


11 Points in Two Days 


In a current memorandum on 
Wellington Fund, the sponsor, W. 
L. Morgan & Co., calls attention 
to the 11 point advance in the 
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Standard Gas & Electric 7% pre- 
ferred stock in two days—on June 
13 and 14—bringing these shares 
to a new high point at $107 per 
share. Wellington Fund owns 2,- 
000 shares of this stock pur- 
chased at an average of $82% per 
share. 

After listing other Wellington 
Fund holdings in special situa- 
tions in the utility field repre- 
senting currently 6.67% of the 
Fund’s resources, the memoran- 
dum comments as follows: 


“We do not intend to imply 
by the foregoing that the 
Standard Gas situation or any 
of the utility workout profit 
possibilities are typical of port- 
folio selections or an indication 
of equal profits in the future. 
They do indicate, however, the 
profit possibilities available to 
an alert management in a bal- 
anced diversified Mutual Fund, 
and are an illustration of one 
factor accounting for the Well- 
ington accomplishment record.” 


Scudder, Stevens and Clark Fund, 
Inc. 

This Fund reports total net as- 
sets of $21,293,244 at the close of 
May 31, 1945, equal to $104.30 per 
share, compared with total net as- 
sets of $17,677,326 at the close of 
May 31, 1944, equivalent to $92.71 
per share. 


Briefs 


George Putnam Fund reports 
no material change in investment 
position during the month of May. 
Purchases of securities exceeded 
sales by a substantial margin, but 
with one exception new purchases 
consisted of fixed income securi- 
ties, reflecting the present cau- 
tious policy of the Trustees. 

as te ws 


Distributors Group, in the cur- 


rent Investment Report by its In- 


vestment Research Department, 
calls attention to the following 
groups in addition to those which 
are listed as currently under- 
valued. We quote: 

“Stocks which at present prices 
represent fair value with respect 
to present earnings and excellent 
value on their post-war outlook 
are those held by Tobacco Shares, 
Chemical Shares, Industrial Ma- 
chinery Shares and Merchandis- 
ing Shares, the last representing 
the medium through which the 
huge accumulated deferred de- 
mand of consumers will be satis- 
fied.” ‘ 

% oo % 

Vance, Sanders & Co. devotes 
the current issue of Brevits to an 
analysis of the present position of 
the stock market and shows that 
it is now at only about the average 
level for the past 20 years. In con- 
trast, all types of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks are selling at their 
all-time peak levels. 

ae me * 

Lord, Abbett, in a current In- 
vestment Bulletin on Affiliated 
Fund shows that “just by moving 


‘la decimal” the market action of 


Affiliated can be expressed in 
terms of medium priced individ- 
ual stocks. The record thus ex- 
pressed shows a rise from 18% 
in’ 1942 to 56% at the current level 
and refutes the idea held by some 
investors that if they were to buy 
Mutual Fund shares they would 
become “frozen in.” 
* co a 


Hugh W. Long & Co. points out, 





in a memorandum on the Build- 
ing Supply Industry Series of New 





“| York Stocks, that construction ex- 


perts foresee a sharp competitive 
fight between various building 
materials after the war. Through 
a diversified investment in the in- 
dustry, the danger of “picking the 
wrong horse” is eliminated. 
* me 
Keystone Corp.’s current issue 
of Keynotes lists the four-year 
average interest coverage on the 
four Keystone Bond Funds. It is 
3.07 for B-1, 2.42 for B-2, 2.14 for 
B-3 and 1.73 for B-4—ample cov- 
erage even on the low-priced and 
hign return bonds. 
a * cs 
Lord, Abbett’s Walter Scott re- 
ports in Abstracts that the invest- 
ment companies under this spon- 
sor’s management have reached 
the $70 million mark in total 
assets. 
% Eo oo 
Hare’s, Ltd., in a new folder on 
Aviation Group Shares of Institu- 
tional Securities, describes this 
Fund as “An Investment in Amer- 
ica’s Air Age.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Selected Investments Co.—Cur- 
rent portfolio memorandum on 
Selected American Shares show- 
ing breakdown of a $10,000 in- 
vestment as of May 31; current 
issue of “These Things Seemed 
Important.” . . . National Securi- 
ties & Research Corp.—Current 
Information folder for June; port- 
folia memorandum showing port- 
folio changes in National Funds 
during May. Distributors 
Group—Portfolio folders on Rail- 
road Bond Shares, General Bond 
Shares and Leow Priced Shares; 
current issue of Investment News 
entitled “Reconversion High- 
lights.”’. Hare’s, Ltd.—A new 
folder on Insurance Group Shares, 
“An Illogical Market Provides A 
Logical Opportunity;” also a 
memorandum, “Investing for 
Earnings Will Prove More Prof- 
itable Than Investing for Yield.” 


Dividends 


Investors Mutual, Inc.—A divi- 
dend of 20¢ a share payable July 
16, 1945, to holders of record 
June 30. 

Seudder, Stevens and Clark 
Fund, Inc.—A quarterly dividend 
of 75¢ a share payable June 20 to 
stockholders of record June 12. 


Thompson Elected Head 
Of R. I. Bankers Assn. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Bankers Association 
held June 7, Rupert C. Thompson, 
Jr., was elected to the presidency. 
Mr. Thompson is President of the 
Providence National Bank, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The Providence “Journal” 
reporting this also said: 

Frederic J. Hunt of the Rhode 
Island. Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, was. chosen Vice- 
President and George W. Holt, 
Jr., of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, of that same city was 
named Treasurer. 

Members of the executive coun- 
cil named to serve three years 
were William E. LaFond of the 
Woonsocket Trust Company and 
Howard E. Gladding of the Mor- 
ris Plan Bank of Rhode Island in 
Providence. 


in 


Treasury Rescinds 


Reporting Provision 

Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has advised all banks in the 
district, according to the New 
York “Herald Tribune” on June 


13, that the Treasury has re- 
scinded the provision that finan-: 
cial institutions must state the 
reason for their judgment of re- 
ported currency transactions aboye 
their customers’ ordinary require- 
ments, and that under the new 
reporting system “there will be no 
obligation” to furnish such a state- 
ment. id 
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Post-WarPrice PoliciestoMake!ob 


(Continued from page 


chasing power, the devaluation of 
the dollar, the expansion of 
money and credit and numerous 
regulatory measures and Govern- 
ment enterprises. 


Before 1934 we had tried Gov-| 


ernment subsidies for agricultural 
products, moratoriums, forced ex- 
penditures on the part 01 Ou» 
and an extraordinary supply of 
patting ourselves on the back and 
telling the world now #004 we 
were. It seems as though we had 
tried almost. everything 


s1Cd> 


ing our debts and working for a 
living. 

The business collapse of-1929-33 
could not have occurred. without 
the extreme credit inflation, over- 
optimistic expansion, unbalanced 
conditions created by regulations, 
and domestic and international 
maladjustments in the decade fol- 
lowing World War I. 

The raising of the tariffs may 
be blamed for some of these mal- 
adjustments. But the extrava- 
Zant loans to foreign countries 
seém even more important as a 
disturbing factor. Credit is a 
useful instrument. It is also a 
dangerous instrument when used 
for non-productive purposes. 
Credit is used soundly only when 
its use provides for its repayment 
witha _ profit. 

These brief statements do not 
attempt to summarize the malad- 
justments.and mistakes of the past 
which should be remembered in 
planning for the future, but these 
statements should serve to call to 
the attention of those responsible 
for the management of our post- 
war economy that the economic 
lessons of the past experiments 
and mistakes should be thor- 
oughly reviewed and -clearly un- 
derstood in .order that: they. may 
not be repeated and even worse 
blunders made in the name of 
good intentions. 


Some Additional Lessons of 
History 


The whole history of civiliza- 
tion and progress teaches that as 
men have gained freedom in their 
individual activities the. standard 
of living and well being have im- 
proved. From the earliest times 
the struggle against Government 
control, regulation and regimen- 
tation has been a record of growth 
and improvement as freedom was 
gained. Just as we have had to 
learn the hard way the advan- 
tages of freedom from Govern- 
ment control and bureaucraev in 
industry and commerce, we have 
hhad to fight to maintain free and 
sound standards of money, edu- 
«ation, public information, hon- 
esty, free trade both domestic and 
foreign, the comparative advan- 
tages of individual and com- 
munity specialization, and the 
productivity of individual in- 
itiative and independence. 


War Policies in a Peace-Time 
Economy 


\ This war, like most wars of the 

past, has been a fight for freedom 
and the protection of the free in- 
stitutions by which civilization 
has advanced. Economic policies 
during the war have been adapted 
to the war needs. The hardship 
and costs have been accepted for 
the hope of winning the main ob- 
jectives. It should be clear, how- 
ever, that such economic ‘policies 
as have been necessary to win the 
war are not at all adaptable to the 
kind. of peace-time economy for 
which we are fighting. For ex- 
ample, instead of national deficits 
in the peace-time economy, we 


must pay for the deficits which’ 


we have piled up as a result of 
the war. Society must be willing 
to pay for peace-time production. 
The tax burdens of war would 
drive many peace-time enter- 
prises and individuals out of 
business. The present processes 


272; 


of creating cheap money by in- 
flation must be reversed 
money restored to sound 
| vertible - values. in > which 
| people have confidence. 

| Production, prices and freedom 
of enterprise must be restored to 


con- 
the 


ithe people as soon as possible} 


when hostilities cease. Free com- 
vetition and ‘the spur of profit are 
| the great productive forces which 
provide for plenty and put an end 
;to want in peace-time: The 


! except | curbing of these forces in war- 
the well known remedies of pay- | 


time has been accepted, ‘but in 
peace-time these .aré the very 
forces which will provide jcbs “or 
everyone with energy and am- 
bition and stimulate the flow of 
production at low costs and low 
orices which raise ‘the standard of 
living and make for the progress 
which free society advertises as 
its great accomplishment. 

During the war we have iearned 
much that may be _ useful in 
peace-time. In the field of pro- 
duction, transvortation, storage, 
and perhaps in marketing, new 
ideas have been discovered’ that 
will be valuable. But in free 
prices versus regulated prices and 
related practices, it is more diffi- 
cult to state specifically whether 
this war has taught us anything 
new which we can use in peace- 
time. We.do know that produc- 
tion provides both the goods and 
she. employment wanted immedi- 
ately with the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Experience and history 
teach that the greatest possible 
freedom in production and indi- 
vidual effort provides. both the 
goods and jobs. The best policies 
to..pursue, therefore, would seem 
to be a reconyersion to free. en- 
ierprise as rapidly as possible 
with full encouragement 
everyone to follow his own bent 
and ideas with care and judgment. 
Because who knows the produc- 
tive capacity and value of the 
new ideas of millions of people? 
For these no Government incu- 
bator can ever be a_ substitute. 
As to prices, there: will .be many 
naladjustments. Prices, +however, 
will quickly take up their tra- 
ditional functions of. regulating 
supply and demand. Unfor- 
tunately the interference with 
freedom in the matter.of prices 
in. turn interferes with supply and 
demand for goods in a way .not 
well understood by those: who 
would regulate prices. We know 


that when products are sold -be- 
low their costs of production the || 


seller loses and he is sooner or 
later driven out of business if this 
condition continues. The supply 
of goods will then be limited by 
the loss of the dealers. and. .pro- 
ducers whose costs are more than 
the prices. 
will rise-or the unfortunate losers 


will get busy and find ways and 
means of reducing their costs. If 


be encouraged by those who are 
making a profit, or the consumers 
may find 
indi- 


prices. The millions of 


vidual varying cost. and.price con-= |} 
ditions defy any regulatory sys- 
tem that is fair or that will work |. 


in .peace-time. Besides, com- 
petition does this complicated job 
well and saves the taxpayers all 


the costs of regulation and in turn}. 


serves the consumer with more 
and better goods at lower prices. 
When war-time price regulations 
began, the Vice-President of a 
mail order house said in reply to 
the question “How fixed. prices 


would affect his business?” that}! 
one-third of the items in his cata-'|' 


logue were différent in some way 
from what they were a year ago, 
and perhaps one-third to one-half 
of the items in two or three years 
would be new or have changes 
which he or his company as~yet 
knew nothing of. 





ior 


In such event prices |: 


who had to sell at less than cost}: 
prices rise new preduction will |’ 


competing ‘products |! 
which serve them as well at lower |! 


| . Since we seem to be more given 
to experiment than to remember- 
jing we 


iments, no doubt we will 


| period. 
| Some price formulas 
| war effort because they were in 
existence before the war or 
cause they have no. connection 
whatever with the necessary poli- 
cies to carrying on the war in- 
clude such as price floors and 
price bottoms and the full dis- 
closure of costs and prices by 
dealers before negotiating either 
a purchase or a sale with a cus- 
tomer. There are so many of 
these price regulations and price 
‘formulas which sprang up in the 
pre-war depression that it is now 
difficult to separate fully and 
identify the formulas of pre-war 
prices, costs and regulations from 
the war period formulas. Never- 
theless, the formula or rule of dis- 
closure. of costs and- priees by 
dealers, merchants, or producers 
to prospective customers, either 
buyers or sellers, has been grow- 
ing as a rule designed to bring 
about full competition. When 
this idea is analyzed it seems to 
have in it the roots of destruction 
of competition. For any mer- 
chant; big or little, or for any 
manufacturer, or even a dealer in 
securities, to furnish full or com- 
plete information to a buyer or 
seller about all of the costs and 
prices.of'each product or security 
in’ which he transacts business 
would require the disclosing of 
information to competitors which 
would. .undermine his business. 
Moreover, any such pricing poli- 
cies would require an army of 
Government inspectors at the cost 
of the taxpayers to police the sys- 
tem. - It would also impose upon 
each’ manufacturer, merchant, or 
deaier such a burden of informa- 
tion and-detailed costs that prices 
would generally have to be raised 
to eover these added costs of 
doing business. 

It»seems to me that any such 
policy of price disélosures and 
cost would discourage and drive 
‘ut of business small enterprises. 
Ifthe same amount of money and 
effort was spent on enforcing the 





lessons Of paSt eXperi- | 
try to} 
carry into the reconversion and | 


be- | 





rules of honesty and fair practice 
and on educating consumers to 
buy where they could get the best 
goods at the lowest prices, .the 


competition to get the consumers’ | 
and | Peace-time economy some of the| trade and goodwill would enable | 
price and cost formulas of the war| prices to establish their historical | 
period or the pre-war depression | and well known functions of reg- | 
| ulating the supply of goods that 
which | 
}need not be identified with the | 


consumers would buy. 


Post-War Price Policies 

The post-war price policies will 
no doubt socn see the emphasis 
changed from price ceilings to 
price floors. As soon as the war 
is over there will probably be 
surplus supplies in most raw ma- 
terials from farm products to 
copper and oil. It has already 
been provided to put a floor_un- 
der the major farm products for 
two years after the close of the 
war at the taxpayers’ expense. 
The maladjustment which this 
will create, both in agricultural 
production and reduced consumer 
purchasing power, will finally 
have to be liquidated with great 
speculative losses. Price floors, 
however, are going to be in de- 
mand from many groups, includ- 
ing manufacturers and even wage 
earners. All of these demands 
from pressure groups have the 
same economic effects of creating 
maladjustments and delaying the 
processes of recovery and sta- 
bility. 

These price maladjustments 
will no doubt be aggravated by 
the money and credit policies. If 
we are to return to sound money 
and squeeze the inflation out of 
the present money anda credit ex- 
pansion, prices generally will 
seek lower levels, but confidence 
and stability will be restored on a 
sounder basis. On the other hand, 
if we are to continue the present 
inflation policies in the post-war 
period, uncertainty in the stabil- 
ity of prices and fear of the loss 
of value of money will encourage 
the extremes of speculation, black 
markets, and all the possible up- 
setting escapes from the unknown 
future value of the dolar. 


The sound policies to pursue 
for the maximum of opportunity 
and jobs are to return as quickly 
as possible to freedom in produc- 


tion, pricing, competition and 
sound monetary policies in which 
all can have confidence. 


NY Reserve Bank on 
Collection of Cash ltems 


Calling attention to the pro- 
cedure incident to the collection 
of cash items drawn on New Jer- 
sey banks not open for business 
Saturday, Allan Sproul, President 
‘of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
|New York, had the following to 
| Say June 14 in advices to banking 
| institutions in the New York Re- 
iserve District: 

We are informed that, with 
some exceptions, banks located in 
lthe State of New Jersey will not 
|be open for business on Saturdays 
‘from June 16, 1945, to Sept. 15, 
|1945, both inclusive, which have 
been made public holidays for the 
purposes. described in . Section 
36:1-1 of the Revised Statutes of 
New Jersey. In the circumstances, 
therefore, our head office will de- 
fer, until the next business day, 
credit for cash items drawn on or 
payable at members of the North- 
ern New Jersey Clearing House 
Association for which credit would 
be given on such Saturdays if 
they were not public holidays; 
and our head office and Buffalo 
branch will defer for an additional 
day, i.e., for three business days 
after receipt, credit for cash items 
drawn on or payable at other New 
Jersey banks located in the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District 
which are received on Fridays 
to and including Sept. 14, 1945. 

While we are further informed 
that certain banks located in the 
State of New York will not be 
open for business on Saturdays 
from June 30, 1945, to Sept. 1, 
1945, both inclusive, we contem- 
plate no changes in the current 
practices of our head office and 
Buffalo branch with respect to 
giving credit for cash items drawn 
on or payable at New York banks 
which will not be open for busi- 
ness on Saturdays during such 
period. 

It should be remembered, how-. 
ever, that there will be a delay of 
one business day in returning cash 
items that may be dishonored-by 





drawee banks which are not open . 
for business on Saturdays during 
the periods mentioned above and 
in advising you of the fate of such 
items. 
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March DEPOSITS 


1933 $1,400,0086.00 


1937 $8,000,000.00 


1941 





$17,300,000.00 


1 $49,600,000.00 $4,650,000.00 $9,560,060.00 


Member Federal ‘Reserve System 


Keeping Pace With The Growth 
of MIAMI 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 





$500,000.00 


$625,000.00 


$875,000.00 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


at Miami 
Alfred I. duPont Building 


Member Florida National Group 


A Bank to Whom You May Safely Refer Your Clients. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LOANS 
$420,000.00 


$1,300,000.00 


$4,500,000.00 
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New York Security Dealers Association 





Charles Horton, Kaiser & Co—Wm. G. Riley, F. H. Amos Treat, Hughes & Treat—Geo. W. Ward, Hughes L. Singer, Troster, Currie & Summers—Merritt Cole- 
Koller & Co., Inc.—Frank H. Koller Jr., F. H. Koller & Treat—John Mayer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & man, Allen & Co.—James Currie Jr., Troster, Currie & 
& Co., Inc. Summers, 


Roger MacMahon, W. E. Burnett & Co.—Larry Wren, Allen & Co.—Gerry Kane, Fr P 
, ‘ ’ ank Pavis, Chas. E. Quincey & Co.—Chas. Jann, Estabrook & Co.—Stan Rog- 
Luckhurst & Co.—Roy Larson, H. D. Knox & Co. genburg, Roggenburg & Co.—Mike Heaney, Joseph McManus & Co. 


Charles D. Ogden, L. J. Goldwater & Co.—Phillip C. Kullman, Jr., John J. G 
O'Kane, Jr. & Co.—H. D. Caspar, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. Renkin lakes Bor ss 


George Geyer, Huff, Geyer & Hecht—Eugene J. Brady, Herbert E. Stern & Co.— Irving Wien, M. S: Wien & Co—Wm. G. Riley, F: H. Koller & Co.—Ben Grody,; 
Geo. Collins, Huff, Geyer & Hecht—John Butler, Huff, Geyer & Hecht—John J. Herrog & Co—Hanns E. Kuehner, Joyce, Kuehner & Co.—Mel Wien, M. S. Wein 
O’Kane, John J. O’Kane & Co. & Co. 
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Annual Outing Held On June 15th 


Wm. F. Morse, National Quotation Bureau — Chas. - Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle. Alfred I. Abelow, Mitchell & Cc.—Clarence Nelson, 
faiser, Berwald & Co. Baker, Weeks & Harden—-Connie Sheridan, Mitcheli 


A 


Sericaneeanetin Kitt apse x 
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Reconversion Price Controls 


(Continued from first page) 


forget it. It is a strength which 


dent will unbeatable 
peace. 

It was Bernie Baruch who said 
that the war has been a crucible 
for the economic systems of the 
world. In that crucible our sys- 
tem of free enterprise has proved 
itself pure gold, because it is our 
system which has out-produced 
every other. 

It was teamwork—teamwork of 
government, business, agriculture 
and labor—which made possible 
the production miracles of recent 
years. I would be the last to 
contend that it has all been 
smooth sailing, and I would be 
the first to assert that the con- 
trols which had to be imposed 
during the war are wholly in- 
compatible with the functioning 
of a free-enterprise system in 
time of peace. 

These controls—let me empha- 
size—must be removed as soon as 
the emergency caused by the war 
is over. Let me say flatly that 
they will be removed as soon as 
it is possible to do so with safety. 
Having said that, I must go on 
and say that these controls have 
Played a key part in our war 
achievement. We simply could 
not have done it without them. 
We simply cannot do without 
them today. 

We are just now entering into 
dangerous economic 
period. The war expenditures 
are being decreased, and recon- 
version is beginning. Seeing this, 
many people are persuaded that 
the danger of inflation has 
passed. Therein lies the real 
danger. 


The cold fact is that the in- 
flationary pressures have never 
been greater than they are today 
and will be in the coming months. 

It is true that V-E Day has made 


prove 


| possible 
has proved unbeatable in war; it; tures. 


is a strength which I am confi-| 
in| rate of $90,000,000,000 a year, and 





a cut in war expendi- 
But these expenditures 
are stili running at the staggering 


until such time as the Japanese 
surrender they will probably not 
fall below $60,000,000,000. Sixty 
billion dollars, let me remind 
you, is twice the cost of fighting 
World War No. 1. 

Added to this there will be, be- 
fore long, the rehabilitation ex- 
penditures of our Allies. Most of 
them are desperately in need of 
food and clothing, but they are 
equally in need of raw materials, 
machinery, and_ transportation 
equipment in order to get their 
economies running again after 
the devastation of war. They will 
be in our markets very soon to 
get these things, and they have 
12,000,000,000 of dollar balances 
—$12,000,000,000 of cash — over 
and above the billions more they 
ean borrow here with which io 
pay for them. 

Finally, there are the unsatis- 
fied demands and the vast buying 
power of our own people. Liquid 
assets in this country stand today 
at the almost unbelievable level 
of $300,000,000,000. These hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars in 
currency, bank balances, savings 
accounts, insurance and war 
bonds can provide rich markets, 
richer than anything we have 
known in peace-time, for ‘any- 
thing we can produce for years 
to come. But these same hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars could 
simply smash our economy be- 
yond hope of rescue if the door 
of inflation is once opened. I can 
think of no State that would suf- 
fer more than Connecticut—with 
its great industrial and insurance 
interests. 

Today these dollars are held 
safely in savings accounts and in 
securities, because people have 
confidence in the inflation con- 





trol program. They know that 
the dollar will buy next month as 
much as it buys today. If that 
confidence falters, if it is replaced 
by fear that inflation is on its 
way, it will produce just the in- 
flation that is feared. Those dol- 
lars will be stampeded into a mad 
scramble for goods. Once that 
happens, no regulations of ours 
could stem the tide. We would 
simply go the inflationary way of 
Greece, France, Belgium, China, 
and a score of other countries. 
Lessons of Last War 

In this connection we must 
never forget that it was just at 
this stage of the last war that we 
bungled the job of inflation con- 
trol. Very few people know that 
almost half of the inflation of the 
last war took place after the Ar- 
mistice when price controls were 
stripped off in the mistaken belief 
that the danger was passed. 

It was the inflation after the 
Armistice that did the real dam- 
age, that set us up for the smash- 
up of 1920-1921. All of the fac- 
tors which were present then 
are present today, only infinitely 
more so. 
will happen again unless we all 
resolve this time to see the job 
through to the end. We are all 
weary of regulations, or red tape 
and of bureaucracy. But we have 
come too far and we have too 
much at stake to quit before the 
job is done. 

Successful economic stabiliza- 
tion is a compound of three fac- 
tors: Good laws, good adminis- 
tration, public support. The sta- 
bilization laws, which are at this 
moment before the Congress for 
renewal, are good laws. They 
have stood the test of time. They 
not only direct that prices and 
wages be stabilized, they provide 
the powers that are necessary to 
secure that objective. It is my 
hope that they will be renewed 
without significant change. 

As for administration, I would 
be the last to claim that ours has 
been a perfect iob. Probablv no 


It can happen again; it}. 





civilian organization in peace or 
in war was ever assigned a more 
difficult task. There have been 
irritations, delays, and some in- 
evitable errors of judgment. Most 
of my friends have a favorite 
OPA story. 
OPA Job Well Done 

But the figures show that the 
basic job assigned to us has been 
done. Average prices today, ac- 
cording to all statistical authori- 
ties, are close to the levels of two 
years ago, and roughly equivalent 
to those of 1926. For the most 
part, moreover, this has been ac- 
complished with the maximum 
possible fairness. In this connec- 
tion I should like to call my 
friend Mark Sullivan as a witness 
to the bar. In a recent column 
he said, and I quote: 

“It is recognized that OPA 
has performed an indispensable 
war-time service. It has kept 
prices far lower than they 
otherwise would have been, to 
the satisfaction of the consum- 
ing public. The criticism of its 
methods is probably no graver 
than would have been the criti- 
cism of any other agency effec- 
tively carrying out so difficult 
a job.” 

But no law, no matter how 
Bog. no administration, no mat- 
ter how conscientious, could have 
stabilized prices for two solid 
years without the full support of 
most business men, farmers, labor 
and the consuming public. There 
have been criticisms, of course— 
some sharp and even bitter. 

But in the last two weeks, when 
the chips were down, almost 
every organization representing 
business, labor, agriculture and 
the consumer has put itself solidly 
on record in support of our price 
control program—the American 
Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union for 
Agriculture; the CIO, the AFL, 
the railroad labor organizations; 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and the Chamber of 
Commerce for Business, and well- 





nigh every organization in Amer- 
ica representing the consuming 
public. And this support, I may 
say, is not limited to testimony 
before the committees of the Con- 
gress. This support goes down to 
the grass roots. It is reflected in 
recent public opinion polls, each 
of which showed that a vast ma- 
jority of the people is in favor. of 
OPA’s price control program. We 
see it in our mail from thousands 
of individuals in all walks of life 
—including among the most out- 
spoken, scores of veterans. It is 
this which gives us heart to go on 
with a difficult and thankless 
task. 
The Problems Ahead 

Let me turn now to the prob- 
lems we face in the coming year. 
So long as shortages continue we 
shall have to go on stabilizing 
food prices, rents, and the many 
other items that go to make up 
the cost of living of the average 
citizen. If we fail in this basic 
task the inflationary spiral will 
soon be on us. We shall have to 
go on stabilizing the prices of in- 
dustrial raw materials and the 
thousands of industrial products 
which go to make up the cost: of 
production for the aver ro- 
ducer This is, in ‘itself,'a job:of 
tremendous proportions. 

But at the same time we must 
take on the new job of providing 
prices for the tens of thousand 
of items which have been out of 
production since Pearl Harbor 
and which are just now beginning 
to come back into production. 


The difficulties in pricing these 
products can hardly be 
ated. In the usual case of ay 
uct in production throughout’ the 
war, we judge the need for price 
increases on the basis of actual 
cost and operating experi 
In the case of the new reeonyer- 
sion products we have no h 
experience to guide us. These 
products for the most part. 
not béen in production for 
years. 

(Continued on page 2744) 
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We know, of course, that wages, | 
parts and materials have risen, in|} 
some cases sharply. We know, | 
too, that these increases in many | 
cases have not been uniform | 
throughout an industry. In some 
sections of an industry -costs of | 
production have risen much :nore 
than they have in other sections. 
Finally, we know that recoiver- 
sion: will not be all smooth sail- 
ing. There will be after prodtc- 
tion. bottlenecks which -wiil clow 
up the process and increase ccsts. 
There may be bottlenecks in some 
key types of equipment, in cer- 
thin key components, in <ub- 
assemblies, and even in key types 
of skilled labor. No man can say 
how soon these can be overcome. 


The Reconversion Problem 


On the other hand, it is per- 
fectlv clear that many of the in- 
flated costs of the early recon- 
vers.on period are not permanent. 
Those which arise out of the 
strains of war production in due 
course will disappear. Others 
which are the result of the bottle- 
necks and low-volume production 
as reconversion starts up will dis- 
apovear as these bottlenecks are 
overcome and as production gets 
into full swing. 

And we must not lose sight of 
the new plant and equipment 
built during the war and the in- 
creased production know-how we 
have all of us acquired. After the 
last war output per man-hour in 
manufacturing increased 10% 
each year for three years. I am 
confident that once reconversion 
gets into full swing this will hap- 
pen again. American manage- 
ment and labor, the most produc- 
tive in the world, ‘will continue to 
produce better goods at lower cost 
as they always have in the past. 

The problem, to put it in a nut- 
shell, is simply this: We don’t 
know, business men themselves 
don’t know, what the actual cost 
of production is going to be once 





reconverting industries get into 
production. At the same time, no 
manufacturer can really get 
going until he knows what his 
prices are going to be. However 
difficult the job of pricing, and 
assuming our determination to 
avoid inflation, it is a job that has 
got to be done, and it has to be 
done fast. 

After many months of study we 
have made up our minds to the 
following procedure: The key 
elements in this procedure are 
(1) speed of decision and (2) 
flexibility. Every reconverting 
manufacturer will know the 
prices at which he can come back 
into production, and he will know 
that these prices will be modified 
if necessary to meet his own sit- 
uation. 

Our reconversion pricing pro- 
gram falls into three parts. 

First, industry-wide pricing for 
those who cannot proceed under 
their last ceiling prices at which 
they sold in 1941 or 1942. For all 
reconverting industries there will 
be industry-wide price increase 
factors which may be applied to 
the prices which were in effect 
during the last period of normal 
production, usually 1941. These 
price increase factors will be cal- 
culated by adjusting the 1941 
costs of an industry for any subse- 
quent increases in basic wage 
rate schedules of factory workers 
and for increases in the prices of 
materials and parts. To these ad- 
justed 1941 costs will be added a 
marg'n to provide the same per- 
centage profit on sales which the 
industry enjoyed in a representa- 
tive neace-time period, ordinarily 
1936-39, 

Each firm may increase its own 
1941 prices by the industry in- 
crease factor set by OPA. Where 
the result is higher than its exist- 
ing ceiling, the higher price be- 

es its new ceiling. The re- 
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rting industry with the 


opportunity to earn good prof:ts 
as soon as volume really siarts 
rolling. 

Second, there will, of course, be 
some individual firms whose 
costs are out of l_ne with the rest 
of the industry. 
vidual price adjustments will be 
provided. They will apply to any 
f-rm whose ceiling -price—either 
his old ceiling’ price establ shed 
in 1942 or the new one resulting 
from the application of the indus- 
‘(ry price increase factor—does 
not cover his own 1941 costs ad- 
justed for increases in basic wage 
rate schedules and. the general 
‘ndustry increase in materials and 
components. Such a firm will be 
entitled to a price which will 
cover its own 1941. costs adjusted 
for these increase factors, plus 
one-half . the. average industry 
cercentage profit on sales in 
1936-39. 

In this connection let me point 
out that this individual adjust- 
ment will be available to the re- 
zonverting manufacturer of a 
non-reconversion product. For 
example, a furniture manufac- 
turer who has been in war. work 
and who is now coming back into 
the production of furniture which 
his competitors have been pro- 
duc'ng all through the war is 
eligible for this adjustment. 

Third, finally, we have taken a 
major step in lifting the load of 
red tape from small business. 
Small reconverting firms whose 
1941 civilian volume did not ex- 
ceed $200,000, and who do not an- 
tic_pate more than that volume of 
sales within the next 12 months, 
will not have to apply for indi- 
vidual adjustments but will com- 
oute their own ceiling prices ona 
streamlined form. 

Each will apply the reconver- 
sion price increase standard to his 
own situation. If the firm’s own 
1936-39 profit margin on sales was 
ess than one-half the industry's 
oxrofit margin, he may use one- 
1alf the industry’s average margin 
n computing his ceil‘ng prices. 


This figure will be furnished by | our 
computed his concrete needs and difficulties. 
In meeting the new problem of 


IPA. Having 
ceiling price he will then report 
t, together with his calculations, 
‘o the OPA district office, and is 
‘ree to proceed to sell his product. 
tis computation ‘will, of course, 
xe subject to audit. 


Arm-Full Production 


Of course, any industry or in- 
lividual firm may sel! his prod- 
ict at once at his 1942 ceiling. 
Viany firms are already doing this. 
3ut those who are unable to 
nove ahead on that basis will 
rave the full benefit of all the 
‘djustments which I have de- 
icribed to cover their legitimate 
nereased costs. This three-way 
wicing program we_ earnestly 
rope will speed the reconversion 
wrocess. 

But if developments show that 
‘hanges in our standard are 
vecessary, we shall be quick to 
‘hange it. I have always been 
‘ersuaded that the best way to 
ight inflation is to smother it 
inder an avalanche of production. 
Jnder no’ circumstances—and let 
~e emphasize this point—must 
YPA pricing policies stand in the 
vay of production and employ- 
nent. 

Within the next week adjust- 
~ent provisions in the. program 
vhich I have outlined here will 
xe put into effect. Already more 
‘ban a score of meetings have 
Yeen held with industry groups to 
-ecure the data upon which the 
‘ndustry-wide increase factors 
vill be based and other meetings 
ire taking place all the time. - By 
varly July prices of several major 
‘ndustries should be established. 
The fwll resources of the ffice 
yre being thrown into the job of 
setting fair reconversion prices, 
1 settins them fast. 

These. nrices. built to vield ¢acd 
profits, will give the green light 





For these, indi- | 
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on the previous day: 
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business. 


time conditions. 


to a free market.” 





We are determined that OPA pricing. policies shal’, 
not stand in the way of the all-cut production of civilian 
goods and services which is the only final answer to the 
tremendous inflationary pressures now threatening our econ- 
emy. I have Placed particular emphasis upon the need for 
individual price adjustments ‘to get every ounce of produc- 
tion we can and te relieve hardship wherever possible. We 
| have taken special steps to eliminate red tape for small 


“2. Price controls were developed solely to meet war- 
We are pleaged to remove these controls 
just as soon -as the production of civilian gcods and services 
eliminates the inflationary dangers and permits our return 


Two Points Emphasized by Bowles 


In a letter addressed to the Editor of the “Chronicle” un- 
der date of June 16, Chester Bowles stated that he had em- 
phasized the following two points in his address, given in 
full in this issue, before the Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
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to the manufacturer. They will 
facilitate full production. At the 
same time we think they will not 
require, in most cases, any sub- 
stantial increase at retail over the 
prices which were in effect when 
industry reconverted to war. 

We have a good deal of confi- 
dence on this point. Most of the 
increases at the manufaciuring 
level can be absorbed by distrib- 
utors without hardship. Our 
studies show that distributors are 
enjoying increased sales, reduced 
expenses in relation to _ sales, 
higher realized margins and 
greater profits than ever before. 
Thus wholesalers and retailers are 
in position to help the stabiliza- 
tion program by absorbing mod- 
erate cost increases. 

But here, too, our minds are 
open. We shall consult with ihe 
distributive traders and are pre- 
pared to adjust our policies if 
circumstances warrant. 


While some people seem to have 
forgotten it, most of my chief 
lieutenants are business men who 
have temporarily left their busi- 
nesses to serve the Government 
in time of war. Having come 
from business, we know how im- 
portant it is in our job to’ work 
closely with business men, to un- 
'derstand their problems, to tailor 
regulations to meet their 








reconversion, close contact with 
business is going to be even more 
important than it has be7n in the 
past. That is why we have ar- 
ranged for extensive consultation 
with all of the business groups 
concerned. That is why we shall 
consult with them at every stage 
of the reconversion process. 


We have a special responsibility 





, in regard to small business, in re- 
‘gard to veterans, who are esther 
| coming back to old businesses or 
.who are planning to start new 
jones. We must keep open the 
door of ovportunity for the little 
‘fellow. We cannot afford to block 
it by regulations which prove too 
_cumbersome for him to handle. 


!We believe that our program 
takes care of the needs of small 


business and that it is fair to all 
! business. both large and small. 
Lest there be some possibility 
of a doubt on. this score. let me 
say once again that the key ele- 
ments in our program are ravid 
decisions and a policy flexible 
‘erough ‘to meet changing con- 
ditions. The nation will facc 
many bottlenecks as it ‘roves to- 
wards full recorversion. I am 4de- 
termined that OPA price pnolicv 
shall not be one of them. I nledge 
that OPA will not be one of them 


Individual Adiustment Provisiens 


Before terminating my remarks 
I should like to stress that we are 
going to bend our every effort to 
extend individual adjustments not 
onlv to reeonverting. firms, but- 
to firms which have been produc- 
ing goods right through the war. 
as far as it is humanly possible 
to do so. Already many of our 
rice regulations include indi- 
vidual adiustment 





which afford the individual high- 
cost producer the opportunity to 
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vrovicions 


‘secure a price which meets his 


individual needs. In ‘the very 
near future we expect to make a 
big forward move in this direc- 
tion. 

In spite of the general pros- 
perity of American business, there 
have been in many industr_es 
some cases of hardship. These 
hardships have always been of 
great concern to us, but the fact 
is. that our: personnel has been 
limited, and the job we have had 
to do has been enormously large. 
In many industries, therefore, we 
have been obliged to confine our- 
selves to regulations which are 
generally fair and equitable but 
which do not meet the require- 
ments of every individual firm. 

Our personnel is still limited 
and our job is still enormously 
large. Nonetheless, we are now 
going to undertake the adminis- 
trative load of extending indi- 
vidual adjustments to many in- 
dustries which have not hitherto 
had them. In no case, no matter 
how unimportant it may be—do 
we want anyone to be able legiti- 
mately to say “OPA ceilings have 
put me in an overall loss po- 
sition.” Frankly, we don’t know 
how ambitious a job we are un- 
dertaking. We don’t know how 
successful we can be, but we are 
going to do our utmost. 

We are going to do our utmost 
not only because we want to re- 
lieve hardship wherever hardship 
exists, but because every ounce oi 
vroduction we;can, get, and every 
job that can be’ provided is im- 
portant. The keystone of our 
thinking during the reconversion 
period is that there should be a 
maximum of opportunity for free 
enterprise in this country to pro- 
duce all the goods of which we 
are capable and to provide good 
jobs at good wages for every one 
who wants to work. 

We must speed production. 
But we must at the same time 
avoid the disaster of inflation 
which would in itself wreck our 
free enterprise system. As I said 
earlier, the year before us is one 
of extreme danger. It is a criti- 
cal year, a year that will provide 
the acid test of our vision, our 
wisdom, and our capacity for 
working together. What is donc 
in this year will determine what 
the post-war world will look like 
While it is our determination ir 
OPA to strip off our control 4s 
ravidly as supply comes into true 
balance with demand, it is equally 
our determination, until that time 
comes, not to let the economy 
irift into disaster. 


inflation Must Be Kept in Check 


In the meantime I wish I could 
assure you that inflation can be 
kept in check without some irri- 
tations. without reculations. with- 
out occasional Gelert poe un- 
avoidable hardshivs. “But in >"! 
honesty, I am afraid.I.can’t. We 
shall do our best to make our ov- 


"eration as. painless as poss’ble. 


‘But in such a stupendous under- 


-taking 
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it- would- be folly to 
oremise perfection. 

But let me say once more, so 
‘hat Po one cen possiblv misun- 


derstand me, that war-time con- 
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rols—price controls in particular 
—were born of the needs of the 
war itself. These controls will be 
stripped off as soon as the emer- 
zency caused by the war passes. 
{ know you are all weary of regu- 
‘ations. I know your patience has 
9een tried again and again. 

But if there are any of you who 
have been thinking that we in the 
OPA have the notion of imposing 
these controls. upon you for the 
rest of all time, that any one in 
the organization has the notion 
of remaking our economic system, 
let him put that thought out of his 
mind. We are anxiously waiting 
the day when we can get back iu 
the normal operations of the free 
market. We wait for it just as 
eagerly as you who have had to 
live under our regulations. 

Price control on several items 
can be safely lifted in the near 
future. Others will follow as 
production increases. In industry 
after industry price controls will 
be first suspended and then 
finally dropped as supplies come 
in line with demand. Let me say 
that the happy day when all war- 
time regulations are behind us can 
never come too soon to suit me 
personally. 

Let me close with a forthright 
appeal for your continued sup- 
port, Very frankly, without it we 
cannot see our job through suc- 
cessfully to the end. There are a 
few people in every industry who 
will never be satisfied whatever 
we may do. In addition, there 
are a few short-sighted people in 
every industry who are ready to 
sacrifice their own future well- 
being to their immediate gain. 
These particular people have hit 
us below the belt before, and 
they will do it again. They will 
continue to take every advantage 
of the shortages and hardships 
which are an inevitable part of 
war to try to undermine the con- 
fidence in price control and in 
war controls generally. 

Thoughtlessly, irresponsibly 
they would bring inflation down 
on all our heads for the sake of a 
fleeting personal advantage. 

Gentlemen, these people are a 
threat to our economic future. 

The price control program is 
designed for the protection of 
business no less than for the pro- 
tection of the farmer, the worker, 
and the consumer. We all have 
an equal stake in it. We must 
stand solidly behind it. 

What we need in the year 
ahead more than. anything. else is 
a spirit of reasonableness and 
good feeling. We have come a 
long way together. We have rung 
up a record in which all of us can 
take the greatest pride. Never 
before in our history has our free 
enterprise system performed co 
brilliantly. Let us resolve now to 
continue that performance. Let 
us resolve to work together in 
harmony and mutual under- 
standing. 

I know I can count on you in 
the difficult days that lie ahead 
of us. 


Chase President Minn. 
Savings & Loan League 


Homer B. Chase of Albert Lea, © 
Minnesota, became the new 
President of the Minnesota Sav- 
ings and Loan League on June 13, 
after an informal annual meeting 
in compliance with travel restric- 
tions, it is learned from the Min- 
neapolis “Journal,” which also re- 
ported: 

“E. C. Lundquist of Willmar was 
elected First Vice-President; Clif- 
ford L. Theis of Minneapolis, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; Miss K. A. 
Seymour of Duluth, Secretary, 
and Axel A. Olson of St. Paul, 
Treasurer. 

“Vernon S. Welch of Minneapo- 
lis was again chosen general. coun- 
sel and Executive Vice-Presiden 
of the League and E. C. Duncan- 
son.of Sprine Valley, the retiring 
President, will continue as a-‘mem- | 
ber of the board.” ; Tay 
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NO MORE 


N the depression year of 1886 our 
first U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 
Carroll D. Wright expressed the fear 
that human improvement could go no 
further —'to a world where no one had 
“éver ridden in an automobile or air- 
plane, seen a movie or listened to a radio 
. broadcast. 
» In view of the wonderful inventions 
that followed 1886, Mr. Wright was 
wrong. But that’s water over the dam. 
The important thing is that only as this 
fear persists has it power over us. We 
must believe that so long as men have 
imagination, initiative and zeal, new 
products will appear — first as luxuries, 
perhaps, then as necessities. k 
. We must remind ourselves that it was 
humble men — men such as Ford, 
Wright, Edison, McCormick, Westing- 
house — who gave other humble men 
conveniences and comforts that. made us 
the envied nation of the world. And even 
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during the worst days of the world-wide 
depression, the majority of our people 
still enjoyed these comforts. 

One result of this “‘over-production’’ 
fear has been the tendency to build our 
economy around dividing and redistrib- 
uting what we have. Among nations, 
this is what leads to wars. 

We should begin now to think in 
terms of postwar productivity — not of 
restriction. We can achieve this goal 
only if we all work together. But we 
must first displace fear with mutual 
confidence. 

Government must renew its faith in 
American Enterprise. It must resume 
the role of traffic cop — facilitating the 
flow of industry and removing obstacles, 
but not specifying which road or the 
means of locomotion to be employed. | 

Business must renew its faith in gov- 
ernment and labor. It must furnish the 


ideas and the means of carrying them 
® 
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out. It must invest in mew enterprises, 
creating new jobs, new buying power. 
It must be content with a fair profit, but 
must not exploit those who make that 
profit possible. 

Labor must renew its faith in man- 
agement. It must understand that a new 
attitude has evolved out of the mistakes 
of the past. It must cooperate with man- 
agement to stabilize production costs, 
thereby encouraging investment in new 


enterprise — resulting in an increased 


_ number of jobs. 


If we are to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment from a war time economy to a 
peace time economy, we must sift out 
those principles which made possible a 
magnificent war production job. We 


must apply them in stimulating a free 


flow of new products — a new surge of 3)... 


genuine buying power. This is the © 08 ’ 


American way. 


, 
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Leffingwell on Post-War Problems 


(Continued from page 2719) 


of God. The first inflation. was 
war’s aftermath, but the other 
two were managed inflations, 
and all three deflations were 
managed deflations. It won't 
do to attribute them to the 
weather, or the crops, or war or 
peace, or the wrath of the gods, 
or the business cycle, or the dis- 
appearance of the frontier, or to a 
mature economy. Government 
made inflations and deflations, 
booms and depressions, by taxing 
and spending, by currency infla- 
tion and monetary management. 

I do not say that in criticism 
of the high-minded and able men 
in Government and its agencies 
who managed our money and our 
fiscal policy during the last quar- 
ter-century. Our Government 
managers have been good men 
doing the best they knew how to 
do under evil conditions created 
by the wars and the economic 
wars betwéen the wars. To relieve 
a depression with cheap money, 
to arrest an inflation with dear 
money, to balance the budget (or 
try to) by raising tax rates, all 
these are classically correct meas- 
ures in accordance with the best 
tradition of monetary manage- 
ment and public finance in Eng- 
‘-gand and America. But it did not 
work well. It must not happen 
so again. 

Years Ahead 


These are the lessons of the 
past. Let us turn now from the 
too gorgeous Twenties and the 
drab, dreary Thirties to the years 
ahead. What prospect is there of 
jobs for the boys when they come 

ome victorious from the war? 
In the New York “Times Maga- 
zine,’ May 24, 1942, Geoffrey 
Crowther, editor of the London 
“Economist,” wrote: 


“The popular memory is short, 
and the public has a rather dis- 
torted view of what happened 
after the last war. For example, 
the general view at this distance 
in time is that it proved to be dif- 
ficult to find jobs for all the men 
released from the army and from 
munitions factories and that the 
resulting unemployment was the 
origin of the sharp post-war 
Slump. But the actual facts were 
very different. 


e. 





“Both in Great Britain and in 
America the demobilization of the 
great war armies was virtually 
complete by the Fall of 1919; 
most of the war factories were 
closed or reduced to a care-and- 
maintenance basis by about the 
same time. But there was very 
little unemployment in 1919 or 
for the greater part of 1920 either. 
On the contrary, those were boom 
times with a distinct shortage of 
labor. It was not until the Spring 
of 1920 that prices began to 
weaken and it was not until the 
last months of that year, two 
years after the armistice, that un- 
employment in significant dimen- 
sions began to appear; 1921 was 
the first depression year.” 

Judging from that experience, 
we may reasonably hope that 
there will be employment for 
those who want to work during 
the first post-war period of, say, 


two to five years after the war. 


There will be job displacements 
on a vast scale, and many a delay 
in re-employment, but we need 
not have to endure continuous 
mass unemployment of normally 
oe persons in that pe- 
riod. 


This reasonable hope of rea- 
sonably full employment in the 
first years after the war can, I 
think, only be realized if the 
Government terminates its war 
contracts promptly and _ fairly, 
pays the contractors promptly 
and fully without quibbling, clears 
the factory floors of its war ma- 
chines, does not dump its accu- 
mulations of war supplies in the 
market too fast, and does not go 
into business with its war plants 
in competition with business. That 
is quite a lot of “if’s.” Yet it is 
a very simple and sensible pro- 
gram; and it is a condition of full 
employment after the war. Is it 
too much to hope that after our 
final victory overseas we shall 
have an era of peace and goodwill 
between Government and _ busi- 
ness and labor here at home? 

Inflation control may be the 
major domestic problem during 
the first post-war period of from 
two to five years after the war, 


more or less. There is, of course, 
war inflation now. Nobody has 








ever yet invented a way of stop- 
ping an inflation without making 
money dear, as in 1920 and 1929, 
or relatively scarce as in 1937, 
and so bringing on deflation, de- 
pression, and unemployment. 

We are told now that we are 
always to- have managed low in- 
terest rates; and indeed the war 
debt issued at low interest rates 
will be so great, and the displace- 
ment of men and industry for war 
purposes has been on such a vast 
scale, that a strong dear money 
policy would seem to be quite out 
of the question at least in the 
early post-war years. It would 
be wholly inconsistent with 
prompt readjustment and jobs for 
all. Our war-weary people could 
not endure another deflation so 
soon. 

An alternative measure of in- 
flation control, which was experi- 
mented. with in 1936 and 1937, is 
an increase in reserve require- 
ments, with a view to making 
money scarce, rather than. dear. 
That may. be more violent even 
than a severe increase in interest 
rates, which increases the _ cost, 
but not, in the first instance, the 
amount, of loans available. Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Strong, the first 
great Governer of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, used to 
tell me: “You may increase the 
price of money but you must 
never make it unobtainable.” We 
have seen how drastic was the ef- 
fect of increases in reserve re- 
quirements, among other things, 
in 1937, when the banks had im- 
mense excess reserves. That rem- 
edy would create unimaginable 
disaster if applied at a time when 
the banks’ resources were quite 
fully employed. 

Then how shall our rulers stop 
inflation? In view of the impos- 
sibility of using a strong dear 
money policy or scarce money 
policy, the only plan of inflation 
control I have heard of is_to con- 
tinue rationing and control prices 
and wages indefinitely. I doubt 
that would, except as a temporary 
expediment, be acceptable to the 
people. If it were adopted asa 
permanent policy it would, I fear, 
lead to long depression and unem- 
ployment and decay of our econ- 
omy. Diocletian couldn’t make it 
work. Hitler had to have a Ges- 
tapo and a world war to make it 


work; and even then it didn’t 
work too well, as Howard Smith 
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shows in “Last Train from Berlin.” 
We had our experience with boot- 
leggers of drink after the last war. 
It would be too bad to have to 
deal with bootleggers of food after 
this one. 

But we cannot take the lid off 
and abandon all price-fixing, 
wage-fixing, and rationing with 
any safety immediately after the 
war. It can only be done gradu- 
‘ally and selectively. Whatever 
| may have been the merits or de- 
merits of the policy it must be 
continued in each case until actual 
shortages of civilian goods have 
been measurably relieved and un- 
til supply and necessitous demand 
have been measurably balanced. 
I say necessitous demand because 
production will never catch up 
with inflation demand. Sooner or 
later monetary inflation has got to 
be controlled somehow, Price con- 
trol only deals with symiptoms, 


We must control money infla- 
tion after the .war, but not be 
fough.about it. We must do‘it so 
skilfully, so. carefully as to avoid 
‘throwing. ourselves into» depres- 
sion and unemployment... To’ that 
end, taxes should be held at a 
pretty high level.at first, but not 
too long. Debt should be de- 
creased, but not too fast. Federal 
Reserve support of the bond mar- 
ket should be withdrawn cau- 
tiously, but withdrawn. Money 
may thus be allowed to become. 
but not be made, less cheap, 
though not dear. By that I mean 
to suggest a negative or static 
rather than a positive Federal Re- 
serve policy at some time after 
the war: that is, to stop buying 
more Government paper but hoid 
what the System then has; and to 
let the bank rate follow the mar- 
ket rather than force it. The au- 
thorities must control money in- 
flation, but go gently about it; and 
at the first sign relax controls in- 
stantly before deflation sets in; 
remembering it is much easier to 
stop the economic machine than 
to start it again, much easier to 
stop an inflation than to stop a de- 
flation. 

If these gentler methods suc- 
ceed it should never be necessary 
to revert to the rough old method 
of dear money. Let us hope not. 
It is too devastating, too certain 
to create depression and unem- 
ployment. 

When inflation has been con- 
trolled, and urgent civilian shori- 
ages have been satisfied, and war 
savings of cash and bonds have 
been spent by the unthrifty—say, 
two to five years after final vic- 
tory—the problem of maintaining 
full employment without inter- 
ruption may be expected to arise. 
It has never heretofore been 
solved for more than a limited 
period and under special condi- 
tions. Russia solved it for a time 
between the wars. Her authori- 
tarian Government, with despotic 
power, undertook the ‘gigantic 
task of revolutionizing her econ- 
omy, of industrializing the nation 
and imechanizing its agriculture, 
and creating a great army, in two 
decades, Of course, there was full 
employment for everyone, though 
at a low standard of living. in 
Germany, Hitler undertook the 
task of rearming a disarmed na- 
tion, and creating the greatest 
mechanized army and air power 








then ever known, in less time. Of 
course, there was work for all, 
making guns and going without 
butter. Just so during the war 
there is more than enough work 
for all in America who will ac- 
cept it. 

It does not follow, however, 
from the. examples of Germany 
and Russia, that in a well-devel- 
oped, industrialized economy such 
as ours, in time of peace, the 
secret has been discovered of im- 
munity from the alternations of 
ood and. bad times, the revolv- 
ing of the business cycle, which, 
like sunshine and shadow, rain 
and drought, summer and winter, 
have characterized the affairs of 
man on this earth from the begin- 
ning. There seems no reason to 
believe that, from the ashes of the 











greatest and most devastating war 
of all time, there can promptly 
spring, full-grown, an economy so 
perfectly functioning that every- 
body will have a job waiting for 
him, whether he wants it or not, 
and that everybody will have so- 
cial and economic security as- 
sured to him, whether he works 
very hard for it or not. But in 
the course of her growth and de- 
velopment our beloved country 
has been able to provide more 
jobs and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for her people than any other 
country under normal conditions. 
After the war we must continue 
the march of economic and social 
progress and the struggle for the 
production and better distribu- 
tion among all the people of the 
good things of life. We should 
not promise too much, but we 
cannot and need not endure mass 
unemployment again. 

What Government.can do is to 
avoid active deflation such as oc- 
curred in. the period between the 
wars. Tax reduction, easy money, 
free prices and wages, and pri- 
vate: enterprise will be the best 
instruments. for avoiding defla- 
tion and depression in the second- 
ary period after this war. 

We can bear neither inflation 
nor deflation, neither boom nor 
depression, nor unemployment, 
after this war. For better or 
worse, we have given our Gov- 
ernment and its agencies hereto— 
fore unheard-of powers to plan 
our economy and to manage our 
money. We expect from them an 
orderly America for the men of 
our fighting forces to come back 
to and work in. We do not expect 
a feather bed for them, but a good 
happy, healthy place to work in 
and jobs to work at. We cannot 
expect for them security, though 
we provide a measure of insur- 
ance against some of the ills no 
foresight can avert. But we do 
expect and demand for them op- 
portunity. 

Mechanization and mass pro- 
duction have made it necessary 
for Government to care for the 
welfare of all its citizens to an 
extent never dreamed of before. 
To talk about laissez faire, self- 
reliance, thrift, the. struggle for 
existence, and the survival of the 
fittest, to workers whose job is 
to tend the machine, is just stupid 
when the machine stops, as it did 
in 1933. The machine must not 
stop again. 

After this war, as after the last, 
Government policy, fiscal, mone- 
tary, and economic, will deter- 
mine these matters. I do not know 
whether that is a good thing ora 
bad thing. I know it is a neces- 
sary thing. It is quite impossible 
for Government to carry us into 
the second of two world wars and 
through it, and then just release 
the controls and say “laissez 
faire.” It would be quite as dis- 
astrous as if the pilot of a big 
bomber were to fly up 30,000 feet. 
and then take his hands off the 
controls and say “laissez faire.” 

This is an essay about managing 
our economy and so concerned 
chiefly with domestic policies. But 
our economy cannot be managed 
in isolation. We must find outlets 
abroad, foreign markets, for our 
surplus production. We are geared 
to .produce far more of many 
things than we can consume 
among ourselves. To do so,we 
must buy, as well as sell, gaods 
and services abroad; and make 
foreign loans and investments. 

The first condition of foreign 
trade and investment is the estab- 
lishment of law and order in the 
world. We must have a peaceful 
world to trade in. 

Further, our Government must 
cancel our Allies’ war debts, new 
and old. These represent wealth 
blown up and destroyed, not self- 
supporting investment. They rep- 
resent munitions and supplies pro- 
vided by us to enable the gallant 
men of our Allies to fight, in the 
common cause, battles. which 
otherwise our own men must have 
fought. And we should have re- 
pealed before this the Johnson 
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Act, which, to our shame, has 


blacklisted our Allies and forbid- 
den private loans to them. These 
are barriers to recovery and em- . Ss are on 
ployment. 
Another thing we must do is to 


make Government loans and 
grants to friendly countries for . 
relief and rehabilitation. Another , 
condition of better business is to 
lower excessive tariffs and avoid 
subsidies. Still another is to’ es- , 
tablish orderly exchanges with 
the - principal trading countries. 
is a United 


Last but not least 

States Government policy to ad- 

vance and protect American in- 

terests and investments every- 

were. | I Kees Zag Part of the war is over. 
Without these reforms in our ‘| i eRe g ; 


foreign economic relations, I fear { é‘ a, . 
we shall, sooner or later, have un- “ey Now all the emphasis of war lies along 


employment and unemployed ca- 
pacity at home, while the world | the Route to Tokyo. 


outside will be eager to buy our 


goods—in dire need of them-— ~ me 
and will be unable to pay. for >Tn ey There are still boys in bomb bays we all 


them. 
So our Government has the bear want to see back at their jobs. 


by the tail. It must continue to 


manage our money and public — pane P . 
| ws There are still young fellows steering 


debt, arrange our taxes, and con- 


trol our economy, for a time after G8, 5 re , 
5 en’ tanks and landing craft who ought to be 


the war, to avoid inflation, defla- ; 
tion, and unemployment. It must ye Py P . 
ntait - an tS back steering family cars. 





also aid in maintaining peace and 
world order and in the recon- 


struction of foreign nations, for- “4 wa ly : as . 
eign exchanges, and foreign trade. aia There are still fellows hunting Japs im 


But all this it should do with a . 
view to ever decreasing its activi- jungles who ought to be hunting rabbits 
ties, relaxing its controls and re- ” 
stering their freedom to our peo- / 3 on the ‘‘south forty. 
ple. Gradually Government must SE 
free agriculture, industry, and , : , ‘ 
commerce here at home if we are é‘ \3 These men can’t get back until they get 
to have a prosperous economy. ¥ ; : s 
Our economy should not be re- \) oe “( cae" 4 | the stuff to fight with—and plenty of it. 
pressive. Our money, if not mis- (ym : " 
managed, was too much menaged, : ; s , he : 
between the wars. Business was Te GVexe4 That’s where Santa Fe comes in. 
overregulated, overinvestigated, 
overtaxed. The pump-priming, 
the Government spending, and ‘i . . " 
deficit financing Bieta sterile. ve Like the branches of a river flowing into 
we have seen. After this war our the main stream, guns, tanks, food, plane 
Government’s: policy should. be . 
not to meddle much with our parts and other material of war are 
money and to give agriculture and flowin along the ‘Route to Tokyo” on 
enterprise a measure of “reedom & : 
ard a hope of profit after all Santa Fe rails. 
taxes. i Mov 3 , li 
ovement of these vital war supplies 

With all cur Government’s man- - “<i PP 

| is facilitated by— horsepower freight Diesels. Santa Fe now 


aging and planning let us not for- 
Z 14 > 2 ’ > rho * 
Reva’ visibn ‘umb inke cn: eee has 71 of them—and more are coming! 


have vision and take risks, the | — 
far-sighted men, the men who yg New bridge speeds wer traffic. Ths new 
spend themselves, the ambiticus = — ‘ : 
men, and the thrifty ones who a _\ ae Sf Topock bridge over the Colorado River 
save money and form capital, in ' 
war and in peace, as we have al- 
ways needed them, to vitalize cur 
economy, to give it life ana 
strength and hope, to give us in- 
ventions and mses ig to bar Greatly increased yards — More than 
i ] I eople with profit- hs ‘ 
oh Sener donee. to ake jobs doubled at many points. More trains of 
plentiful, and well-paid jobs for war can get in and out in less time. 
everybody. We are w nning these 
wars partly because of the health, 
skill. and efficiency, the high 
standard of living, which the 
American system of enterprise and 
of economic rewards ‘has devel- pet <EY * 
in this country. America oF caret Ts : m : p 
Dae pettion by maven, tars. indi- ye , is speeding up movements of freight and 
vidualistic men and women who troops to California’s Ports of War. 


freedom ‘of couche pte Pon aye a 50 per cent more trains on the same tracks When Victory is won and the boys 
dom to work out their own salva- are now made possible by centralized come home, these facilities will help pro: 
‘tion by their own unaided efforts. } ‘ ox. * ‘ . 

’ These immigrants and their de- traffic control at key points, which avoids vide better passenger service than ever; 
scendants have achieved a high . — idi ; : : 
level: Of “general welfare. which trains being held on sidings. — and will haul more peacetime freight 
makes healthy, hardy people. Im- More power—in the form of giant 5400 even more efficiently than before. 
bued with the spirit of freedom, 
adventure and enterprise, they 
have sien and renewed and 
developed American industry and ; 
American farming; American man- SANTA FE SYST EM LINES 
agerent and labor and mechan- wf ” 
ized farming, and above all Amer- ae ee 
ican manhood, to unparalleled éf- 
ficiency. Our gallant fighting men 
are huskier and better armed and 
better fed. than our . eremies. 

erefore it is that they, with our 
great A'lies, have won the war 
on the Western fronts and expect} 
.pxrd intend to finish the job in the 
East before too-long. Let us see 
to it that wé keep our America 
the land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. ; 
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Our New “Lawful Money” Situation 


(Continued from page 2718) 


be done is not clear; such pro- 
cedure would seem to be without 
any logical defense. If a money, 
such as silver and silver certifi- 
cates, is issued by the Treasury 
under authority of an act of Con- 
gress, that money becomes part of 
the legitimate currency of the 
country. And, in logic, there is 
mo good reason why Treasury 
currency should not serve as re- 
serve against deposits in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Further- 
more, all our Treasury currency 
(in fact, all our money) is full 
legal tender. 

nder this new law, all money, 
except gold certificates, in Fed- 
eral Reserve banks’ will become 
non-reserve cash. A peculiar 
phenomenon now arises. In 
principle, a legal money reserve 
is something to be used. But the 
only money now serving as legal 
reserve in Federal Reserve banks 
cannot be paid out, while the only 
money, aside from Federal Re- 
serve notes (which are a liability 
and not a cash asset), that can be 
paid out cannot now be counted 
as reserve in these banks! It was 
bad enough to have a reserve 
against Federal Reserve notes 
that could not be paid out do- 
# mestically; now this new law 
converts the reserves against de- 
posits in Federal Reserve banks 
into a money that cannot be used 
in domestic transactions. 

The implications of this strange 
lawful money situation appar- 
ently were not carefully explored 
by the Reserve authorities, the 
Treasury, or Congress... Some of 
the Reserve Board and staff have 
for a dozen years been confused 
on the “lawful money” question, 
and such confusion appeared in 
Chairman Eccles’ discussion of 
this bill at the hearings by the 
Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Feb. 20 and 28, 
and March 7, 1945. He expressed 
the opinion that, if gold certificates 
alone were made the only lawful 
money for reserves against both 
Federal Reserve notes and de- 
posits in the Reserve banks, it 
would “... eliminate controversy 
as to what constitutes lawful 
money; and whether the. Federal 
Reserve banks could, if so minded, 
use their own notes—Federal 
Reserve notes or Federal Reserve 
bank ne@tes—as reserves against 
their own deposits.” (Hearings, 
p. 36.) He seemed to miss the 
central point’ entirely. That 
point is this: Why should some 
Treasury currency, but not all, be 
lawful money for reserves 
against deposits in the Reserve 
banks? Above all, why should 
the only Treasury currency that 
can be used domestically by the 
Reserve banks be made unlawful 
for reserve purposes while a 

easury currency that cannot be 
used domestically is made the 
only lawful money for reserves 
in these banks? 

Chairman Eccles’. thoughts, 
clearly, were not directed toward 
this fundamental question but 
toward the possibility of the Re- 
serve banks using their own 
notes—their Federal Reserve 
notes and Federal Reserve bank 
notes (their note liabilities! )—as 
reserves against their deposits. 
It may be recalled that, in De- 
cember, 1942, the Reserve authori- 
ties in cooperation with the 
Treasury engaged in a manipula- 
tion in connection with the issu- 
ance of some Federal Reserve 
bank notes in which the Reserve 
banks converted what should 
have been a note liability into a 
reserve, and in which the Treas- 
ury got a corresponding deposit 
credit on the books of the Re- 
serve banks. In short, the 
Treasury got $660,000,000 in de- 
posits to which it was not entitled, 
and the Reserve banks got $660,- 
000,000 of reserves to which they 
were not entitled. The Reserve 
‘banks converted what, under the 
law, should have been a liability 











into a reserve asset! Surely con- 
version of one’s liabilities into 
assets is the height of financial 
manipulation! Chairman Eccles 
and some of his associates were 
questioned by certain members 
of Congress regarding this piece 
of monetary maladministration, 
and it apparently was the experi- 
ences connected with this con- 
fusion of assets and liabilities in 
that case which he had in mind 
when he expressed the opinion 
that if only gold certificates 
could serve as reserves in the 
Reserve banks the disputes as to 
which can properly serve as law- 
ful money for reserves should be 
eliminated. 

There never was any good rea- 
son why the Reserve. banks 
should confuse their liabilities 
with their assets in connection 
with what could. properly 
serve as lawful money for re- 
serves against their deposits; and 
there is no good reason why all 
Treasury currency should not 
serve as lawful money for re- 
serves against deposits in the Re- 
serve bazks. 

It is remarkable that the 
Treasury did not say to the Re- 
serve authorities and to Congress: 
“How is it that some of our 
Treasury currency, issued under 
authority of Congress, cannot 
serve as lawful money for re- 
serves against deposits in the Re- 
serve banks? Is it not good 
money?” In effect, the Reserve 
authorities and Congress have 
said to the Treasury that some of 
the Treasury currency is good 
and some of it is not, in so far as 
reserves in the Federal Reserve 
banks are concerned. 

It is equally remarkable that 
the silver bloc did not notice what 
was done to silver and silver cer- 
tificates. This new reserve law 
puts this money out of the class 
of highest respectability. It is not 
desirable as reserves in Federal 
Reserve banks; it can serve only 
as a medium of exchange and as 
non-reserve cash in the Federal 
Reserve banks. ~ Similarly, all 
other Treasury currency—United 
States notes, Sherman Notes of 
1890, national bank notes, and 
Federal Reserve bank notes, the 
last three being in process of re- 
tirement and now a Treasury lia- 
bility—-goes to the bottom of the 
class along with silver and. silver 
certificates? they are all, now. 
merely non-reserve cash in the 
Federal Reserve banks! 


Still another peculiar aspect of 
this picture is found in the fact 
that, while the Reserve authorities 
were seeking lower minimum re- 
serve requirements in order to get 
additional surplus reserves, they 
restricted themselves, beyond 
what they could and should have 
obtained properly, by providing 
that only gold certificates may 
henceforth serve as lawful money 
for reserves in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

It is true that the Treasury 
currency which the Reserve banks 
now hold is chiefly gold certifi- 
cates and only to a small extent 
other Treasury currency, and, for 
this reason, this ill-conceived leg- 
islation probably may do little 
harm in so far as volume of re- 
serves is concerned. It is also 
true that some very undesirable 
hank notes, such as the fiat 
National Currency (the manipu- 
lated Federal Reserve bank 
notes), issued beginning Decem- 
ber, 1942, will no longer serve as 
reserves, with the consequence 
that the reserves of the Reserve 
banks are purified and linked 
more closely to gold. But the 
matter of principle still remains: 
All Treasury currency - should 
serve as lawful money for re- 
cree 2 the Reserve banks, and, 
if a reasury curre is not 
good, it should be pis nf good. It 
is not the business of Congress to 
authorize the Treasury to e an 
inferior currency; nor should 


Congress authorize the Reserve | 
authorities to discriminate against | 
some the Treasury’s currency in! 
this manner. 

There is still further confusion | 
in this picture. Congress, in 1933, | 
unwisely made all our money full | 
legal tender. If full legal tender | 
means anything at all it means | 
that money bearing this quality 
can legally be used to pay ail 
debts, public and private. Bank 
deposits are debts of the banks, 
and the banks should be able to 
use any full legal tender as re- 
serve with which to pay these 
debts. For this reason, Congress 
should never have made Federal 
Reserve notes and Federal Re- 
serve banks notes full legal ten- 
der. These notes should have re- 
tained the legal qualities given 
them by the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913. Under that law they 
were made receivable for speci- 
fied purposes. Despite the iegal 
tender quality -given them by 
Congress in 1933, the Reserve au- 
thorities did not try to use their 
own Federal Reserve notes (their 
lL.abilities) as reserves against 
their deposits. To mix assets and 
liabilities in this manner is clearly 
inexcusable. Thus, in practice, 
the Reserve banks, after the legal 
tender law of May 12, 1933, denied, 
in so far as the Federal Reserve 
notes were concerned, the legal 
tender quality inappropriately be- 
stowed upon them by Congress. 
The Reserve authorities were 
compelled to do this if they were 
to escape a monstrosity in ac- 
counting. 

Now Congress confuses matters 
still further by passing a law 
which conflicts with its legal ten- 
der law of 1933. ‘The substance of 
the matter is that Congress has 
not understood what it vas doing 
in passing its legal tender law of 
May 12, 1933, and this law of 
June 12, 1945. Perhaps even 
worse, the staffs of the Treasury 
and Reserve Board have shown a 
marked incompetence in advising 
busy Congressmen in respect to 
these matters. Chairman Eccles, 
for example, at the hearings. on 
this bill, advised the Senate Com- 
mittee that if all “lawful money” 
other than -gold certificates were 
eliminated from the reserves of 
the Federal Reserve banks the 
law would be clarified (p. 36). 
That is precisely what this law 
does not do in so far as its con- 
flict with the full legal tender law 
of 1933 is concerned. 

The consequence is that our 
present laws regarding lawful 
money, legal tender, and money 





‘fiers might well give some special 


receivable for specified purposes 
are little more than confusion 
piled upon confusion. Chaos is, 
literally, the state of affairs. 
Practice defies law, and one law 
conflicts with another. Confu- 
sion reigns over logic and prin- 
ciple. 

One can only speculate as to 
what the Supreme Court could 
do with this confusion if an issue 
calling for a clear definition of 
legal tender and lawful money 
should come before it while this 
state of affairs prevails. And one 
may wonder further as to what 
will stir Congress to a realization 
of the chaotic state into which our 
monetary laws have degenerated. 
It would seem that our legal codi- 


attention to this situation and ad- 
vise with Congress as to what 
should be done to clean up this 
hodge-podge of _ ill-conceived 
monetary laws. 

rn 


To Extend Renegotiation 


The House has acted to extend 
the war contracts renegotiation 
authority which would otherwise 
expire at the end of this month. 
By a vote of 301 to 1 it voted to 
extend the act through 1945, and 
sent the measure to the Senate, 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, June 14. 


The act is used by the Govern- 





ment to strip from war contracts 





profits which it considers exces- 
sive. 


Destructive Influences 
Of Price Controls 


(Continued from first page) 

for price control and the passing of such danger must 
be the criterion for lifting that control. We are con- 
vinced that so far as luxury items and articles which are 
not really essential either to the conduct of the war or 
to civilian life are concerned, price control should end 
forthwith. We believe that control of prices of essen- 
tials should be lifted as rapidly. as the war permits the 
freeing of men and materials for their production. We 
do not hesitate to assert that all price controls should 
end within twenty-four hours of final victory, and we 
are certain that definite announcement to that effect 
now would be most helpful. All this, to repeat, is quite 
regardless of what the prospect of price change is. 

We, of course, are well aware that these views are radi- 
cally different from those held by many sincere men and 
women, and hence feel under some obligation to set forth 
the general course of reasoning by which they have been 
reached. 

_ First, with what line of argument is the official “party 
line” supported? Expressed or implied, what is being said 
is roughly this: Given a relatively brief period in which to 
get ready, American industry will pour forth such a “flood 
of goods” that all danger of inflation will pass. We need 
but to hold prices under control by Government fiat until 
that day of abundance arrives, at which time no “‘need”’ for 
control will longer exist—and the American people can go 
forth in freedom to enjoy abundance at prices free of war- 
born inflation. Necessary to such an argument is the notion 
that price regulation generates forces which will establish 
equilibrium with abundance, or at the very least will do 
nothing to hamper or defer the establishment of such an 
equilibrium. 

But all logic and all the experience of the past few 
years under public price control plainly deny the valid- 
ity of any such reasoning. The advocates of price con- 
trol are correct in their contention that what we need 
after the war is full production, and that the very best 
protection against unsound and unsettling price de- 
velopments is production. They ignore experience and 
strain credulity when they suavely assure us that prices 
would be, or can be, so managed as to bring forth maxi- 
mum production of goods the people want. What this 
all-wise control of prices has done to beef production 
and to the supply of many textile lines is now a sorry 
story known and read by all men. It has had similar 
results in many other branches. By what right then 
can we expect a postwar program of price regulation to 
create a situation in which it is no longer “needed’’? 
How then can we reasonably expect a time to arrive 
under price regulation when the possibility of “infla- 


tion” has been smothered under a “flood of goods’? 


Let us turn to the record. We had not been long at war 
when actual experience obliged us to face the fact that price 
control (which is now by many expected to bring economic 
factors back into. balance in the reconversion period, or at 
the very least to aid in the process) was resulting or threat- 
ening to result in an inadequate production of essential 
goods of various kinds. But so sacrosanct had anti-inflation 
measures, so-called, become that no one in authority would 
for a moment consider permitting prices to rise to the point 
of stimulating production. Instead a crafty political device 
was adopted. Prices were to be held where they were. 
There was to be no inflation—that would cost the public 
too much. Meanwhile, however, that same public (as tax- 
payers) was required to supply the producer with funds in 
amounts judged to be the difference between prices obtain- 
ing and returns required to get the production desired. Thus 
an extended system of involved subsidies came into being. 
It was evident by early 1943, for example, that the price fix- 
ers had managed to limit meat production in a degree quite 
hazardous to us all. By the middle of the year, payment of 
a subsidy to slaughterers in amounts judged by the wise- 
acres to be adequate to raise production to desired levels 
were begun. At the beginning of 1944 such payments were 
being made at the rate of some $467 million per year. By 
the end of 1944 some $660 million had been added to the 


nation’s meat bill in the form of taxes, and payments were - 


continuing at the rate of about $41 million per month. 
Further subsidies have since been ordered—and 
the people are being solemnly told that they must get 
along on still less meat for an indefinite future period. 
Price regulation 
caiad: ates when buttressed by enormous subsidies, . 
not in a flood of production but in persistent under pro- 


duction. 


in this as in many other instances has ‘ 
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Other illustrations literally by the dozen could be cited, | 


but there is no need to labor the point. It would be interest- 
ing indeed to: know precisely how much is added to the na- 
tion’s food and other bills in the form of taxation, and, if 
possible, to.compute the real rather than the apparent in- 
crease in prices. Such a collection of material and such an 
analysis of figures from data the public is permitted to see 
is, however, quite out of the question. No one will doubt 
that huge amounts have been expended and are being ex- 
pended to stimulate the production of many commodities 
which otherwise under ceiling prices now ruling would not 
be produced in nearly adequate amounts. Certainly there 
is no need to remind any man—certainly no woman—that 
these attempts at artificial stimulation of production of ci- 
vilian goods have for the most part failed. Careful scrutiny 
of the facts will, moreover, convince any dispassionate mind 
that in a significant proportion of cases this failure of pro- 
duction grows directly out of rules, regulations, restrictions, 
price ceilings, and price relationships—and not as some 
apologists would have us believe out of over-absorption of 
our production power elsewhere. 

The price fixers are fond of pointing to the profits being 
made on the basis of prices now permitted. Such arguments 
miss the point, which is that production in adequate quan- 
tities does not occur. When one inquires carefully into the 
causes of this production failure, it soon becomes apparent to 
the thoughtful observer that the real difficulty is not so 
much with the general level of prices as with the ratio of 
one price to another. The economic system is inevitably 
shot through with myriads of essential price relationships. 
The corn-hog ratio which Mr. Wallace did so much to pop- 
ularize is one of thousands. These ratios are under normal 
conditions shifting from day to day to meet changing condi- 
tions. Even when the general price level is not changing, 
these relationships within the price structure are constantly 
adjusting themselves the one to the other as changing con- 
ditions require. It is this internal structure of prices which 
the regulators have utterly failed to master. Being human 
they could not be expected to escape failure. The regula- 
tors who lay claim to ability to manage this involved price 
mechanism when peace returns, and to control it in such a 
way that the economy will quickly or even steadily return 
to normal and remain stable are—probably quite without 
realizing it—arrogating unto themselves Solomon’s wisdom. 

Instances of deranged price relationships within the 
economic structure could be cited by the dozen. They could 
be listed by the hundreds, perhaps thousands, if adequate 
information were available. One of the most glaring, and on 
the whole probably one of the most influential at present is 
the disproportionate increase that has occurred in the price of 
labor. The Department of Labor recently issued the results 
of a general survey of this situation as of 1944. The Depart- 
ment is not likely to be accused of being a labor baiter. Here 
_ are some of its findings, Last year the labor cost of manu- 
facturing cotton goods was,more than 61% higher than in 

1939. In the flour and other grain mill products industry 
“the increase was nearly 69%. In lumber and timber, the 
rise was about 70%. The boot and shoe industry reported 
a rise of 48%. And so the list runs. 

The almost incredible fact is that despite the enor- 
mous advances in technology manufacturers appear 
to be obliged at present to pay about as much per unit of 
labor service as they did in 1919 when the price of labor 
ran up to an all-time record, which was responsible in 
large part for the after-war spurt which ended so dis- 
astrously in 1920. Of course, prices of other things are 
nowhere near their 1919 level. They were far below 
any such level in 1939, the last pre-war year, and the 
increase since then has not matched that of unit labor 
costs by a substantial margin. The over-all rise in 
wholesale prices as compiled by the Department of 
‘Labor is about 36% since 1939. 

But the picture is, more serious than is thus indicated. 
The price“of raw materials, another of the major cost items 
of manufacturers, has risen about 66% since 1939, while 
that of semi-manufactured goods is up only 23% and that of 
finished goods is only 28% above that year. These are, of 
course, general relationships, but they are highly important 
averages, which show clearly enough that basic changes 
have occurred within the price structure during the war 
years of control. Many others of a more specific sort could 
Be compiled, but the underlying facts of disurbed or de- 


stroyed equilibrium have been made apparent. 
It is conceded, of course, that the inter-relationships 


which prevailed in f939 may not be those which would now 
or at any time in the future bring forth maximum production 
of the goods and services which the people most want, but 
such drastic changes as have been shown plus the fact that 
_ production is obviously not occurring as desired or as ex- 
pected by the regulators is evidence enough that sweeping 

adjustments in prices must occur before that postwar flood 





of production so much discussed in Washington is likely to 
become a reality. This is the more true since production 
subsidies must not survive the return of peace. Some adjust- 
ments the price regulating authorities appear ready to make. 


It is, however, evident that these authorities are not 
prepared to permit—if they can help it—price increases in 
finished goods which would even approximate the increases 
that have taken place in costs. What is as much or more io 
the point is the fact that quite regardless of their willingness 
to do what is wise and sound, the mere task of finding out 
what adjustments are necessary to get the desired produc- 
tion, item by item, throughout the lists of thousands of prod- 
ucts demanded by the people would be super-human, and 
the need for still further adjustments of one sort or another 
would continue daily as postwar industry got into its stride. 


Certain basic difficulties of a different order likewise 
face officials who undertake to regulate industry into full 
postwar production. Two elements of cost which have got 
well out of hand in comparison with prices of finished goods 
are labor and raw materials, particularly raw materials from} 
the farms. Who supposes for a moment that the regulatory 
authorities, whoever or whatever they may be, will be able 
to summon sufficient political strength to force downward 
adjustments of labor costs or of farm prices? The political 
history of this country during the past decade should be an- 
swer enough to such a question. If it is not, then we suggest 
that the reader turn to ‘The First Year After World War I,” 
in the Chronicle of January 20, 1944. This enlightening dis- 
cussion is a reprint of the Chronicle’s Financial Review of 
the year 1919 which appeared in print early in the year 1920. 
Little basis is there found for hope that labor costs can be 
cut back after this war is over. (EDITOR’S NOTE: “Lest We 
Forget—Labor’s Part in the Price Spiral During, and the 
First Year After, World War I’ on page 2721 of this issue in 
an excerpt from “The First Year After World War I.’’) 


The notion that industry and trade weuld or could 
make the necessary postwar readjustments under any 
system of general regulation of prices is a snare and a 
delusion, and should be abandoned immediately. 


What, then, should be our national program in re- 
spect of these matters? The question is a fair one and 
there is no need for evasion or hesitancy in answering it. 
The facts already here presented lay a rather obvious 
basis for the development of a sound postwar policy. 
FUNDAMENTAL TO THAT POLICY IS THE TENET 
THAT ONLY NATURAL FORCES OR, IF YOU WILL, 
THE MUCH-MALIGNED AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
MENTS OF A FREE ECONOMY, CAN HOPE TO 
BRING OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM BACK INTO 
THAT EQUILIBRIUM WITHOUT WHICH THE 
RANK AND FILE CAN NOT HOPE TO FIND WHAT 
THEY WANT IN THE MARKET PLACES OF THE 
NATION. The key mechanism in this;free economy 
which we used to enjoy is, of course, the system of 
prices. To refuse freedom of movement to prices is 
to refuse existence to free enterprise. To hope for an 
economic equilibrium while any man or any group of 
men undertake to control prices is futile. To insist 
that prices must be controlled until they would remain 
unchanged if control is lifted is to suggest perpetual 
price control or perpetual penury or both. 


No one, of course, can say at this time what the general 
price level ‘would be six months after controls were aban- 
doned, but all can be confident that within a very short 
time prices would be what is necessary to make the eco- 
nomic system function properly—and no _ conceivable 
action on the part of the authorities could prevent the ul- 
timate establishment of that price level and those price 
relationships éxcept at the cost of impairment of the func- 
tioning of the economic machine. 


In any event, contrary to popular opinion, price 
control is basically inflationary in its effect. It pro- 
duces conditions which tend not to stabilize prices but 
to cause them to rise. Such increases either actually 
occur via the “black markets,” or else are merely 
deferred pending removal of fiat control. We suspect 
that increased production in response to very moderate 
increases in prices even in wartime might in many in- 
stances have fended off revolutionary price develop- 
ments in a way that would surprise many of us. Incen- 
tives to undue margins of profit are slim under wartime 
income taxation. Those who indulge in over-pricing 
soon find that for the most part they have merely re- 
quired their customers to contribute to the nation’s war 
chest—with the result, incidentally, that these custom- 
ers have so much less with which to bid up the prices 
of other goods. Wartime price control is commonly 
credited with much that it has not accomplished, we are 
certain, and peacetime price control is by many ex- 
pected to perform miracles. 





Nat’l Banks Served 
More People at Less 
Cost During 1944 


National banks of the United 
States served the credit needs of 
more people at less cost during 
1944 and ended the year with a 
stronger capital structure and a 
slight increase in earned profits, 
according to figures taken from 
an annual report on earnings and 
expenses mailed on June 19 te 
all members of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankets 
Association. This report, prepared 
by the division, of which R. Otis 
McClintock, President, First Nae 
tional Bank & Trust Co. Tulsa, 
Okla., is President, gives average 
figures of income and expensés 
for the country as a whole and fér « 
states, and is designed to aid 
bankers in judging the efficiency 
of their own bank operations as 
compared with the averages. The 
announcement of the ABA states: 


“The report says that 76% of 
the higher 1944 total of national 
bank assets at the close of the 
year was employed in loans ard 
investments, compared with 74 
of the lower total reported at 
end of 1943. Total assets of na- 
tional banks in 1944 were $76949,- 
859,000 reported by the Comptrel- ** 
ler of the Currency as of Decem- 
ber 30. The previous year the 
amount was $64,531,917,000. Loans 
and discounts showed an advance 
of 13% in volume, indicating a 
greater number of persons 
and investments increased 26% im 
volume. This increase reflects the 
larger holdings of government se- 
curities which banks have ae- 
cepted to aid the nation in its war 
effort. 


“The gross rate of earnings 
from. loans and discounts con- 


ftinued the declining trend which 


started in 1939 and showed a re- 
duction of 3% to an aver of 
3.3%. In-1943 the rate declined 
4% from 4 to 3.6%. “On invest- 
ments, however, the decline 
which had. been unbroken. for 
seven years was reversed,” the 
report says. The average rate 
earned was 1.5% compared with 
1.4 in 1943 and 2.7 in 1938. 


“Total expenses of bank oper 
ations were higher by 10% in 
1944, the divisionwreports. “Th 
only encouraging feature of this 
item is that the advance was less 
than in the previous year.” The 
heaviest single increase was im 
taxes, 32.7%. The aggregate 
amount paid in salaries and wages 
to bank employees was 7.5% 
higher and the number of em- 
ployees was up .7% over 1943, 
Bank officers increased in nwiri- 
bers by 2.5% and received salary 
increases amounting to 66%”, 
The report also states: 

“The most substantial improve+ 
ment in bank earnings was ‘in 
recoveries on loans and invest- 
ments and in the profits on se- 
curities sold. Some from these 
sources amounted to 16.1% of 
gross. When added to earnings 
from all other bank operations, 
they produced before dividends a 
ratio of net profits to capital 
funds .9% higher than in the lest 
preceding year.’ 

“The relative positions of loans 
and discounts and of securities, 
as earnings factors, obviously 
were retained in the order to 
which they were reversed in 1943, 
Interest and dividends on secur- 
ities held first place by accownt- 
ing for 52.4% of gross earnings, 
while interest and discounts on 
loans dropped 4.6% to 29.9. 

“Dividends in cash, including 
$5,292,000 on preferred stock, 
amounted to only 35% of net 
earnings. The undistributed por- 
tion of these earnings, together 
with $34,000,000 declared in stoek, 
and the sums recruited elsewhere, 





increased the total capital funds 
by $315,000,000.” 
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Reconversion Job Now | 
Appears Greater 


The optimism of many pre-V-E 
day estimates of the speed with 
which reconversion of war indus- 
try to peacetime production could 
be accomplished has been damp- 
ened by the realities of continu- 
ing war against Japan on an all- 
out basis, manpower and materi- 
als shortages, and inevitable de- 
lays in refitting plants and re- 
organizing their personnel, ac- 
cording to a detailed survey of 
industry prospects made by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. In reporting this on June 
13 the Board stated that the sur- 
vey shows that while limitations 
on 239 products will have been 
removed or modified by mid- 
July, “until cutbacks are effective 
in a substantial way at the roll- 
ing-mill and foundry level, manu- 
facturers will be handicapped in 
raw materials for civilian prod- 
ucts.” It notes that cutbacks have 
been slow in steel-mill products 
“and since steel is the most uni- 
versal iraw material, reconversion 
may thus be delayed.” The Board 
also : 

*f version in steel mills and 
other ing mills and foundries 
Was generally expected to be a 
minor task, yet it is now re- 
ported that the steel industry will 
spend , $200,000,000 on the job, 
much of it merely to e con- 
tinuous mills from plates back to 
sheets. 

_“The survey finds that ‘while 
the physical problems of recon- 
version are difficult, even more 
difficult, or vital, are those of re- 
establishing the flow of goods 
through markets and reorganiz- 
ing of persornel. As measured in 
numbers of men and dollars, the 
task is far beyond any similar 
undertaking the country has ever 
faced, though in proportion to 
population and industrial capac- 
ity, the problem may be no 


greater thanafter the Civil War.” 
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Canadian 


By BRUCE 


We are now 


in the preliminary 


a,8 
Securities 
WILLIAMS 
indirect bargaining stages 


preparatory to the implementation of the Bretton Woods currency 


plan. 


From London comes the possibly inspired suggestion that 


Canada raise its dollar to parity with the U. S. dollar, and from 
Canada there is no official comment, but it can be discerned that 
the attitude is still sternly opposed to any change at this time. 


What the answer is to this © 


involved question is certainly 
not clear, but as previously 
mentioned in advocating the 
“Key Currencies” approach to 
the exchange stabilization prob- 
lem, the first essential is to 
establish the relationship of the 
pound to the U. S. dollar. Any 
direct negotiation between the 
two countries is fraught with 
political as well as economic 
difficulties. Therefore, Canada, 
especially in view of the posi- 
tion of the Canadian dollar be- 
tween the U. S. dollar and the 
pound, could very well serve as 
an acceptable intermediary. 


Britain has already clearly de- 
fined its economic policy to Can- 
ada and consequently to the whole 
world. Baldly stated, the British 
will buy abroad to the extent that 
foreign countries buy from Brit- 
ain. The great exporting countries, 
and in particular this country and 
Canada, thus have the suggestion 
that the exchange problem be 
studied, not from the classical 
angle of emphasis on fixing ex- 
change rates with sole regard to 
selling abroad, but from the prac- 
tical viewpoint, that export mar- 
kets have to be built up by a 
preliminary stimulation of im- 
perts. In conjunction with reduc- 
tion of tariffs, the raising of the 
exchange rate would go far to 
realize this end. 

Canada, only since the war, has 
moved in the direction of be- 
coming one of the world’s princi- 
pal creditor nations, and is na- 
turally fearful that the Dominion 
will not be able to maintain its 
current favorable position in the 
post-war period. It is still fresh 
in the memories of those who are 
responsible for Canadian finan- 
ces, the period not long ago when 
their principal objective was the 
conservation and the acquisition 
of U. S. dollars. 

Thus, Canada is strongly op- 
posed to taking the lead in raising 
the value of its dollar, and partic- 
ularly in relation to the U. S. dol- 
lar. In addition to the foreign 
commerce factor, there is another 
aspect which is of even greater 
importance, and that is the pres- 
sure that would be brought to 
bear on the Canadian internal 
economy. During the war, Can- 
ada’s achievement in keeping its 
economy in strict and efficient 
control has nowhere been equal- 











led, and the whole structure is 
based on the 90 cent dollar. 

However, if the U. S. dollar 
parity were also increased 10%, 
its relationship to the Canadian 
dollar would be unchanged, In 
this way sterling would be in- 
directly devalued to a more ap- 
propriate level, and not only 
would Britain be relieved of the 
onus of having commenced a 
currency war, but it would also 
eonstitute the first realistic step 
towards a practical solution of 
the currency impasse since the 
“Key Currencies” approach was 
suggested. 

Turning to the market for the 
past week, the election results, as 
expected, had a favorable effect, 
but although prices were higher 
especially in the high grade pro- 
vincial section, the turnover was 
restricted by scarcity of supply. 
The internal issues however, were 
not only in demand but the vol- 
ume was considerable, and there 
was persistent pressure on official 
funds which had to be supplied 
to the ‘free’ market. Further 
evidence of the extent of the 
movement into Canadian dollars 
was the establishment of a pre- 
mium on Canadian futures. 

With regard to possible future 
developments, there is every 
likelihood of still higher levels 
for the market in general. Pres- 
sure should continue in the in- 
ternal section and, in anticipa- 
tion of the Dominion Provincial 
conference which will be held 
in the near future, closer at- 
tention should be paid to the 
obligations of the western pro- 
vinces. 


Scott and Greenwood 
Elected by AIB 


David T. Scott, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
educational section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Asso¢iation at the 
merting of the Executive Council 
in Cleveland. 


George J. Greenwood, Jr., assis- 


tant manager of the Bank of Ca]- 


ifornia National Association in 
Portland, Oregon, was chosen 
vice-president. 

i ane 
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WPB Wage Incentive 
Plan Handbook 


Significant increases in war 
production resulting from the use 
of wage incentive plans are re- 
ported in “A Handbook on Wage 
Incentive Plans,” issued by the 
War Production Board. The 
handbook may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, for 10 cents a copy. 

Wage incentive plans are meth- 
|}ods of paying workers for their 
extra efforts, rather than on the 
basis of the time they spend at 
work. The plans permit substan- 
tial increases in wages and effect 
significant decreases in the unit 
cost of production, the handbook 
says. 

“Reports on the operation of 
new wage incentive plans indi- 
cate that, on the average; an in- 
crease in production per man- 
hour of about 40% occurred in 
the first 90 days of operation,” it 
adds. “‘Wages increased an aver- 
age of 15 to 20% and costs de- 
creased about 10 to 15%.” 

The handbook outlines the de- 
velopment and operation of wage 
incentive plans and carries tables 
and charts on the relationship be- 
tween wages,. productivity and 
costs. It was compiled under the 
direction of J. W. Nickerson, who 
resigned as director of the Man- 
agement Consultant Division 
March 1, 1945, and his successor, 
James H. Eddy. 

It carries forewords by J. A. 
Krug, Chairman of WPB, and 
Joseph D. Keenan, Vice-Chairman 
for Labor Production, crediting 
the use of wage incentive plans 
as a factor in increasing war pro- 
duction. 


Draft Deferments 
To Be Tightened 


It is predicted in Government 
circles that by fall 60,000 of the 
350,000 industrial workers 26 
through 29 years of age, now clas- 
sified as “irreplaceable,” will lose 
their draft deferments in the next 
few months, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, June 
6. Cutbacks in war production 
and a general easing of the indus- 
trial manpower situation are ex- 
pected to have this result. 

In line with this and the demand 
of the military for men under 30, 
the Government’s inter-agency de- 
ferment committee was said to be 
tightening the criteria for defer- 
ring younger men. 

This committee, under the direc- 
tion of the War Manpower Com- 
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mission, was formed in February 
to assure retention in industry of 
men 26 through 29 considered in- 
dispensable. To qualify for defer- 
ment workers had to be certified 
by one of fifteen government 
agencies. 

Most of these deferments were 
issued in March or April and will - 
expire in September or October. 
However, in the case of layoffs 
due to cutbacks or in the event 
certain jobs lose their urgency » 
rating, Selective Service plans to 
withdraw deferments before they 
expire. 

Officials cited the aircraft and 
steel industries as examples where 
the need for men from 26 through 
29 was diminishing. But in the 
case of transportation, coal min- ' 
ing and ship repair fields, for in- 
stance, deferments probably would 
be renewed, it was stated. 

Not ‘all of the 60,000 registrants 
whose deferments were cancelled 
would ‘be drafted, it was said. 
Some of these, it was pointed out, 
would not pass physical examina- 
tion. ! 





bound to produce confusion in 
America; for the new realism is 
nothing but the old Realpolitik. 
It represents the conquest of the 
United States by Hitler. It sug- 
gests that the one powerful na- 
tion in the world which claimed 
to hate. machiavellianism, and 
repudiated the doctrine that mili- 
tary superiority implies moral 
superiority must. now embrace 
these theories or be accused of 
being “soft.” A nation . which 
fought two wars to end war must 
now, in the hour of victory,.plan 
to have the greatest Navy. in the 
world; it must have perpetual 
conseription, and it must get all 
the island bases it can lay its 
hands on. A. nation which has 
pretended to the name of Chris- 
tian must now abandon the at- 
tempt to deserve it. ee 
This moral confusion is matched 
by intellectual disintegration. We 
seem not to see or not to care 
about the stupidity of following 
contradictory policies and taking 
contradictory attitudes. 
tual integrity is coming to be re- 
garded as a sign of softness, too. 
So we call Japanese soldiers 
fanatics when they die rather than 
surrender, whereas American sol- 





Intellec-. 





The New Realism 


(Continued from first page) 


diers who do the same thing are 
heroes. We prove that all Ger- 
mans are murderers and all Jap- 
anese apes, and at the same time 
insist that we are going to have 
one world in which all men are 
brothers. We say we are going to 
re-educate the Germans, and 
adopt a policy of non-fraterniza- 
tion. We hate slavery and pro- 
pose forced labor.. We want Eu- 
rope rebuilt, but will have no — 
heavy industry in Germany. We . 
want order in Europe, but not if 
we have to sacrifice to prevent . 
starvation. We are against dic- 
sptorship. but the dictatorship of 
e proletariat is an exception. 
And the new day dawns by the . 
light of the burning homes of - 
Tokyo and Yokohama. ‘ 
The new realism is so unrealis- . 
tic that it blinds us to our own 
interests. We are like those rug- . 
ged realistic advoeates of the high 
protective tariff who propose te _ 
export vast quantities of goods 
without admitting any imports to 
pay for them. To state the thing . 
in its lowest terms, in terms of . 
money and power, which the new 
realists claim are the only terms 
there are, our political and eco- 
nomic interests require a prosper= | 
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ous Germany and Japan. Our in- 
terests may, in the light of current 
readjustments of power in Europe 
_and Asia,. require a strong Ger- 
many and Japan. But we cannot 
tradé with those who have noth- 
ing to exchange. And we cannot 
be sure that our -present Allies 
will always be our friends and 
that we shail not sometime need 
the help of our present enemies. 
Mr. Churchill] must have regretted 
in a very short time the unwise 
words he uttered about Russia 
five years ago. He said: “Every- 
one can see how Communism rots 
the soul of a nation, how it makes 
it abject and hungry in peace, and 
proves it base, abominable in 
War.” 

The conquest of the United 
States by Hitler is revealed by 
our adoption of the Nazi doctrine 
that certain races or nations are 
superior and fit to rule, whereas 
others are vicious and fit only to 
be exterminated or enslaved. We 
are now talking about guiity 
races. We are saying about the 
Germans and the Japanese what 
Hitler said about the Jews. And 
we are saying about. ourselves— 
or at least we are strongly hinting 
it—what Hitler said about the 
blond teutonic “Aryans.” A grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago 
told me that he wished a dense 
cloud of poison gas would settle 
over the Japanese islands and de- 
stroy every man, woman, and 
child in them. , He had the grace 
to add, “Maybe, I’m not a Chris- 
tian.”’ Without debating the Chris- 
tianity of declaring war on women 
and children, I merely point out 
the arrogance of the assumption 
that any American is fit to judge 
all Japanese. 

Hitler’s conquest of America 
proceeds apace as we succumb to 
the idea that social and political 
problems can be most effectively 
solved with the aid of a firing 
squad. I insist that criminals 
must be punished. Justice de- 
mands that none of the guilty 
escape. At the same time it must 
be clear that the characteristic of 
criminals is that they are indi- 
viduals, not nations or races. 
They should be punished for 
what they individually’ did. 
What they did to deserve punish- 
ment at the hands of human 
judges must have been illegal at 
the time it was done. If the 
judgment is to command the re- 
spect of Americans, it must be 
shown that the act was one which 
a patriotic American would not 
have committed if he had been a 
patriotic German. Punishment 
for illegal acts must be meted out 
legally, with a fair trial and ad- 
herence to the Anglo-Saxon prin- 
ciple that every man is presumed 
innocent until he is proved guilty. 
We must remember the ancient 
doctrine that no man is a good 
judge in his own cause. And it 
would do us no harm to apply the 

. maxim of equity that one must 
come into court with clean hands. 
We should hesitate to punish 
Germans for acts which we have 
committed or may commit. For 
instance, are we prepared to 
stand trial ourselves for the vio- 
lation of treaties and attacks on 
undefended places? Are we ready 
to say that in the face of the 
tommy guns of the SS we would 
have remained true to our ideals 
of democracy? Is the standard 
. we intend to impose on the Ger- 
mans the standard of heroes and 
saints, or that of the ordinary 
man, who throughout the world 
thinks first of the lives of his 
family and second about his 
principles? We could wish that 
all men were prepared to die for 
their principles in peace and in 
war. We do not expect Amer- 
' icans to do it except in war. 
'. We may hesitate .a little to 
punish Germans for crimes 
. against Germans unless we are 
ready for a foreign investigation 
of American crimes against Amer- 
icans. I should feel better about 
having Americans judge the 
antisemitism and the concentra- 
tion camps of Germany if I could 


| forget the antisemitism and the 


lynchings in the United States. 
Our religious and racial intoler- 
ance is unorganized, and violence 
| is sporadie and illegal. We have 
not yét gone in for these things 
on the grand Nazi scale. But we 
are sufficiently vulnerable to lay 
ourselves open to some embar- 
rassment if we set ourselves to 
pass judgment on the domestic 
conduct-of other nations. 

Of one crime the German peo- 
ple were certainly. guilty, and 
that is the crime which the new 
realism sanctifies, the crime of in- 
difference. The German people, 
all but a few million of them, 
were indifferent to the rights of 
man and indifferent to the viola- 
tion of these rights by those in 
power. If any nation can be 
found which is not guilty of this 
crime, then it is qualified to judge 
the German people for their in- 
difference to the crimes com- 
mitted by Germans against Ger- 
mans. As for ourselves, it is not 
unfair to say that the American 
people, except for a few million 
of them, are guilty of the crime 
of indifference in the face of race 
prejudice, economic exploitation, 
political corruption, and _ the 
degradation of oppressed minori- 
ties. This guilt does not assist 
our claim to judge and punish the 
German people for theirs. 

We all believe today that what 
was mistalled “Reconstruction” in 
the South after the Civil War was 
a blunder, if not a crime. One of 
the factors that shaped public 
opinion in the North was the 
revelation of the treatment of 
prisoners at Andersonville in 
Georgia, where, out of 50,000 men, 
13,000 died. The Southerners 
were then the guilty race. They 
must be kept down by military 
force until the end of time. They 
could not be permitted to rejoin 
the society of respectable citizens. 
Talk of non-fraternization, of re- 
ducing the South to a subsistence 
level, and the punishment of war 
criminals filled the air. _ Every 
Southerner was guilty of favoring 
Slavery and rebellion, though it 
was known that thousands, like 
Robert E. Lee, had reluctantly 
taken up arms only because they 
thought it was their duty to their 
States. 

Andersonville was an atrocity. 
Those responsible for it deserved 
punishment. We know now that 
Andersonville did not prove the 
depravity of the South. We know 
that by acting as though it did 
the North hurt itself and delayed 
the recovery of the entire country. 

Today we are struggling to 
build a world community. It is 
impossible that 125,000,000 Ger- 
mans and Japanese can be ex- 
cluded from it. We are told that 
the development of transportation 
has brought us as close to Berlin 
as Richmond was to Washington. 
If this is so, then we have on an 
international scale the same task 
today that Lincoln had in 1865. 
We. now believe that his policy 
was the right, the realistic, one. 
We believe that if that policy had 
been followed the national com- 
munity would have soon been re- 
stored, and years of suffering, 
which still leave their mark upon 
the nation, would have been 
avoided. The new realism is un- 
realistic, for in addition to 
thwarting our own _ interests, 
which it falsely pretends to 
serve, it ignores all the facts, the 
facts of history and the facts of 
human nature. 

If the policy of Lincoln is the 
right, the realistic one, and if our 
task is the same as his, the words 
of the Second Inaugural should 
be our guide: “With malice to- 
ward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right—let us 
strive on to finish the work we 
are in: to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan: to do all 
‘which may achieve and cherish a 
; Just and lasting peace among our- 
‘selves, and with all nations.” 
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Firm Name Will Be 
Brand, Grumet & Ross 


As of July 1, Harry Ross, mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Sidney Lyon will be 
admitted to general partnership, 
and Irving Ross to limited part- 
nership, in Brand, Grumet & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the Stock Exchange. 
The firm name will be changed to 


Brand, Grumet & Ross as of thé 
same . date. 


Beverley Munford to Be 
Pariner in Davenport 


| RICHMOND, VA.—Beverley B. 
| Munford, member of the Rich- 
mond Stock Exchange, will be 
admitted to partnership in Daven- 
port & Co., 1113 East Main Street, 
members of the New York and 
Richmond Stock Exchanges, and 
other exchanges, as of July 1. Mr. 
Munford was previously vice- 


president and treasurer of Mason- 





Hegan, Inc. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann 
‘Admitting Cumberland 


William W: Cumberland will 
| become a partner in Ladenburg, 
| Thalmann & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
|New York City, members of the 


| New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Cumberland, who 
in the past was a partner in Well- 
ington & Co:, became associated 
with Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
jin May. 
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LABOR’S PART IN THE 


it would be no exaggeration to say 
that labor indulged in the most 
unconscionable profiteering while 
hostilities were going on and con- 
tinued the practice after the con- 
flict ceased. Labor, under the 
guidance of labor union officials, 
saw in the war its great oppor- 
tunity and availed of it to the 
limit. It was obvious that the 
Government could not allow in- 
dustrial activities to be inter- 
rupted anywhere, since produc- 
tion had to be stimulated to the 
utmost for the prosecution of the 
war. This was so not merely at 
munition works, but everywhere. 
Government requirements, | of 
course, had their ramifications 
everywhere, for the army had to 
be clothed and fed, as well as sup- 
plied with the tools of war, and 
in the present instance an extra 
responsibility rested upon the 
Government in the circumstance 
that the needs of the Powers with 
which the United States was as- 
sociated, needs which this country 
alone could supply, had also to be 
considered. But entirely apart 
from the Government’s. direct 
needs, industrial activities had to 
be maintained to their fullest limit 
if the war was to be made a suc- 
cess beyond peradventure. 


The labor leaders were not slow 
to see this and they were gov- 
erned accordingly. By strikes or 
threats of strike, shrewdly based 
upon the knowledge of the in- 
ability of the producer and manu- 
facturer to resist, it being indeed 
self-evident that they would not 
be allowed to resist.in view of the 
virtual pledge that every producer 
felt under that output must be 
fully maintained, labor succeeded 
in enforcing all its demands of 
whatever nature, not only in the 
way of increased wages and re- 
duced hours, but in the way of 
numerous other. concessions, all 
tending té add to the cost of pro- 
ducing. And this occurred over 
and over again. The process was 
repeated many times and always 
with absolute assurance of success. 
The ostensible basis of the de- 
mands was invariably the higher 
cost of living, which in the last 
analysis was due, even duging the 
war, to’ this process of ‘raising 
wages and shortening hours in one 
line of human activity after an- 
other, thereby increasing the cost 
of producing and manufacturing, 
in which labor cost is in nearly 
every instance the largest item. 


While the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing served as the pretext for many 
of labor’s demands, often they 
were put forth without any refer- 
ence of relevancy to the cost of 
living, but made on the general 
theory that the work people were 
entitled to a larger share of the 
good things of life, and now that 
they were, by reason of the war, 
in position to enforce their claim, 
it would be folly not to avail of 
the opportunity. While the war 
continued in progress, the purpose 
was not thus openly avowed, but 
subsequently all disguise in that 
respect was cast aside. A special 
War Labor Board had been cre- 
ated for the purpose of passing 
upon disputes between employer 
and employee. This Board, how- 
ever, really had no more freedom 
of action than the employer him- 
self. Its main function seemed to 
be to tone down proposed ad- 
vances in wages, which in the 
first instance were made unduly 
high so as to allow room for ton- 
ing them down. The War Labor 
Board did not care to run. the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of la- 
bor, in view of the. imperative 
need of keeping the laboring 


from work, and the employee in 
submitting his case to the War 





Labor Board hence had practical 


classes satisfied and contented so. 
that there should be no cessation 
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assurance that he would be 
granted some advance. 

It was supposed that the high 
wages would belong merely to the 
period of the war, and that with 
the close of hostilities wages 
would even if only gradually tend 
to a lower level again. Indeed, 
many of the wage increases had 
been definitely limited to the pe- 
riod of the war. There were skep- 
tics, it must be admitted, who 
doubted that wages established 
during the period of the war 
would easily or quickly come 
down again. But at least hardly 
any one imagined that wages 
would rise still higher—that on 
top of the increases made during 
the war and arising out of that 
emergency there would be fur- 
ther and even more striking in- 
increases than those already 
granted. And herein lies one of 
the main reasons for the mistake 
made in prognosticating the 
course of the year. The labor cost 
of an article constitutes, as al- 
ready stated, by far the greater 
part of the total cost of such 
article with relatively few excep- 
tions, and with this labor cost ris- 
ing still furthr, instead of di- 
minishing, as had been supposed 
would be the case, there could be 
no reduction in prices, and in turn, 
so long as prices remained at 
such high levels, with the tendency 
higher instead of lower, there 
could be no contraction, no defla- 
tion after the previous great in- 
flation. The wage demands of 
1919 were as numerous as had been 
those of 1917 and 1918.. Labor 
would abate not a jot of the ad- 
vantage it had gained during the 
war. On the contrary, as already 
noted, it insisted on pressing its 
advantage still further. Even 
early in the year; when condi- 
tions appeared to be unfavorable 
for the assertion of further de- 
mands by the laboring classes be- 
cause of military demobilization 
there was a manifestation of the 
spirit on the part of labor that 
was to dominate everything else 
during the year. 


As.one indication of this there 
was, fhe demand of the operatives 


bin \the cotton mills of New Eng- 


land. At the opening of the year 
1919 the situation in the cottom 
goedstrade was decidedly cha- 
otic, and during January sharp 
reductions in the prices of cotton 
goods were announced, while raw 
cotton also suffered a sharp de- 
cline. Production of textiles was’ 
reduced and advices from all mill 
centres were to the effect that 
further curtailment was in evi- 
dence, Print cloths at Fall River 
were marked down every two or 
three days. The high price in 1918 
had been 14 cents a yard, reached 
in May; at the opening of 1919 
the quotation was 9.75 cents per 
yard; on Jan. 13 there was a re-' 
duction to 9.50 cents: on Jan. 16 
to 9.25 cents; on Jan. 18 to 9 
cents; on Jan. 21 to 8.75 cents; 
on Jan. 27 to 8.50 cents, and on 
Jan. 30 to 8 cents. Though the 
moment was wholly unpropitious 
for new labor demands, either in, 
the way of shorter hours or in-) 
creased pay, yet at this very time 
the cotton operatives launched a 
movement for reduced hours, 
they demanding a 48-hour week, 
but at the pay they were then 
receiving for 54 hours. At Law- 
rence, Mass., a strike actually re- 
sulted because of the refusal of 
the manufacturers to comply with 
the demand. At Fall River and 
quite generally elsewhere the 48- 
hour week. was put into effect) 
early in ruary on the basis of: 
pay for the time actually worked.’ 
As it happened, however, later on! 
the outlook in the cotton goods! 


trade improved and the following} 
May a voluntary increase was. 
granted to virtually all cotton | 


ee ee eo. 
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mill workers, and became effec- 
tive June 2. This last served to 
end a strike at Lawrence, which 
had lasted some 15 weeks and in- 
volved about 25,000 workers. This 
advance made the new wage basis 
39.10 cents for weaving a cut of 
cloth 47% yards of 64 x 64, 28-inch 
printing cloths compared with 
only 22.71 cents at the beginning 
of 1916. Even that, however, did 
not suffice to prevent subsequent 
demands for still other increases. 
On Dec. 1 the operatives at Fall 
River engaged in a one-day strike 
because of the refusal of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association to 
grant an additional increase of 
25% on top of the prodigious ad- 
vances previously made and the 
unprecedently high wage scale.al- 
ready prevailing. By this time, 
the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try was on a highly prosperous 
basis again, the demand for goods 
having outstripped the produc- 
tion and sent prices of goods sky- 
ward; nevertheless, the manufac- 
turers found they could not grant 
a further increase of 25%. They 
did, however, tender an increase 
of 12%%, raising the weaving 
price of a cut of cloth up to 44.98 
cents. This offer was accepted by 
the mill workers and they re- 
turned to work the next day. 


The price of printing cloths at 
Fall River continued to decline 
during the early months of the 
year until on March 7 it was down 
to 6.75 cents. Thereafter, however, 
improvement began, and by the 
end of the year the quotation was 
14.50 cents. The extreme urgency 
of the demand for goods made 
possible this great advance in 
price. Early in 1919, following the 
signing of the armistice the pre- 
vious November, when prices were 
plunging downward with such 
great rapidity and everybody was 
looking for still lower prices, 
there had been very extensive 
cancellations of orders. Contrari- 
wise, when it was seen that ex- 


pectations of still lower prices 
were not to be realized new or- 
ders began to pour in, in excess 
of the capacity of the mills to take 





eare of the same—especially on 
the basis of the 48-hour week 
now in force all over New Eng- 
land as against the previous 54- 
hour week—and all were anxious 
to secure prompt deliveries. The 
obtaining of prompt deliveries 
was very difficult, and in numer- 
ous instances quite impossible, 
and this had the effect of bring- 
ing additional orders, purchasers 
seeking to provide for future de- 
mands by placing orders well 
ahead of prospective needs. In 
this cotton goods trade the situa- 
tion finally became so acute, ow- 
ing to the inability of the mills 
to provide supplies for immediate 
delivery, that prices no longer 
were any consideration. In other 
words, purchasers were willing to 
pay almost any figure if only they 
could obtain the goods. 


The experiences of the cotton 
mill operatives in New England 
in the matter of wages was dupli- 
cated in practically all other lines 
of industry, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. Not only was labor able 
to retain the high wages of 1918, 
granted while the country was 
still engaged in military opera- 
tions, but to get still further in- 
creases. Wage increases followed 
one another in rapid succession. 
As it happened, too, the demand 
for labor continued far in excess 
of the supply. The return to their 
ordinary pursuits of 4,000,000 ro- 
bust young men from the army 
did not operate at all to produce 
any over-supply of labor as had 
been feared might be the case 
when 1919 opened. Thus labor was 
in position to command its own 
terms. And, as already noted, it 
pushed its advantages to the ut- 
most. It made, in many cases, 
simultaneous demands for in- 
creased wages and decreased 
hours, and with rare exceptions 
succeeded in getting at least the 
agi portion of what it asked 
or. 


As the result of these repeated 
wage increases and the exceeding- 


ly high levels of wages thereby 
established the weekly income of 
the wage-earning classes, who of 





course constitute the bulk of the 
population, was raised to figures 
which previous to the war no 
one of them would have dared 
hope for even in his wildest fancy. 
Men who had been getting $3 or 
$3.50 a day could now command 
$6 or $7 or $8, or even $10 a day. 
And they proceeded to spend 
these large earnings with the ut- 
most prodigality. The department 
stores in the different cities never 
did a larger nor a ‘more profit- 
able business, they were in the 
heyday of their prosperity. That 
class of the population dependent 
upon fixed incomes which cannot 
be readily changed—such as col- 
lege professors, school teachers, 
post-office employees and mu- 
nicipal and State officials, as also 
the widow and other dependents 
deriving their main support from 
the income of special funds pro- 
vided for their protection—found 
the high cost of living a serious 
drawback to comfortable exist- 
ence. Not so the laboring classes, 
with their new-found ability to 
fix wages to their own liking and 
as high as they pleased. As al- 
ready stated, they spent the 
money as freely as it came to 
them. They seemed to feel that 
they had come into a new privi- 
lege. Saving, economy and thrift 
were thrown into limbo. They 
bought only the most expensive 
things and showed contempt for 
low-priced articles. The depart- 
ment stores were not slow to fix 
prices accordingly. Silk shirts and 
other luxuries were what ap- 
pealed to these people, now sud- 
denly blessed with large incomes 
—incomes surpassing that of the 
professional man, enjoying the 
advantages of a college education 
and long years of training and 
study—and nothing seemed so 
high-priced as to be beyond their 
reach. 

Buying without stint and in the 
most reckless fashion, they found 
over and over again that even 


'the-extra large income they were 


now enjoying did not suffice for 
their needs according to the 
changed habits they were now 





indulging. Instead of realizing 
that they were indulging in an 
orgy of extravagance and that 
virtually the whole laboring com- 
munity were doing the same 
thing, the difficulty of making 
even an enormously enlarged in- 
come cover their swollen outlays 
simply bred and paved the way 
for new demands of further wage 
increases. And so the process 
went on. Each wage increase led 
to further extravagance and great- 
er recklessness of expenditure, and 
the inevitable demand of. still 
greater pay undeviatingly fol- 
lowed. Labor union leaders made 
charges of profiteering against 
the manufacturer and trader, and 
more or less profiteering was un- 
questionably indulged in — the 
seller raising his price not only 
sufficiently to cover the added 
labor cost, but to leave a little 
extra profit for himself—but in 
the last analysis the trouble was 
with the laboring man himself 
and his family. By raising his 
own wages over and over again, 
and thereby adding to labor cost, 
and doing this in one line of in- 
dustry after another through the 
whole gamut of industries, he 
made advances in prices an ab- 
solute necessity and by supporting 
high values by his own reckless 
and unrestrained: buying he en- 
couraged those having goods to 
dispose of to make inordinate ad- 
vances in price levels. 


Thus labor really became the 
victim of its own greed for more 
and still more. And yet all the 
time labor had the remedy within 
its own hands. It could at any 
time have forced a reduction in 
the -high cost of living if it haa 
entered upon a policy of studious- 
ly declining to purchase high- 
priced articles. Then such articies 
would have become unsaiablie, 
would have become a drug upon 
the market, making reductions 
necessary in order to dispose of 
the goods instead of permitting 


further advances. Leaders in the 
economic world everywhere were 
urgent saving, economy and 
thrift as the one sovereign remedy 





| 


— 


against the cost of living, but 
there is not on record a single jn- 
stance where labor union officials 
gave the same advice or recom 
mended the practice of similar 
virtues. Instead they urged fur- 
ther wage increases, and the la- 
boring man was taught that the 
employer was helpless as against 
the united and concerted demand 
of the employee. wx 

Wage increases and price in- 
creases succeeded one another with 
such undeviating regularity that 
the matter finally became gener- 
ally referred to as the operation 
of the “vicious circle.” i 


The situation reached a climactic 
point in August, 1919, when Pres- 
ident Wilson, who was decidedly 
pro-labor, made it plain that the 
demands of the railway shopmen 
for further increases in wages 
would. not. be’ granted. He said 
among other things that the de-. 
mands of the shopmen and all 
similar demands were in effect 
this: 

“That we make increases in 
wages, which are likely to be per- 
manent, in order to meet a tem- 
porary situation which will last 
nobody can certainly tell how 
long, but in all probability only 
for a limited time. Increases in 
wages will, moreover, certainly 


result in still further increasing. < 


the cost of production and there- 
fore the cost of living, and we 
should only have to go through 
the same process again.” 
TT 


Eastman Dillon Opening 
Los Angeles Office 


Evans Partner in Charge 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—East- 
man, Dillon & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
is opening an office at 510 South 
Spring Street. Elbert J. Evans, 
who will be admitted to partner- 
ship on July 1, will be in charge. 
Mr. Evans was formerly an officer 
of Nelson Douglass & Co. 
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main unchanged. 
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subsistence. 





they have watched men come and go . 
ments rise and fall . 
destined hour, and pass away.” 


The Eternal Hills 


ite ere! : 
N an ever-changing world, the eternal hills re- 


From their towering heights 
. . govern- 
. . civilizations ‘abide their 


They have watched man stumble through wars 
and depressions, to arise again and drive forward, 
ever progressing in his relationships with his fellow 
man, in his partnership with Nature . 
his lot easier, better, more healthful. 


. . in making 


Over thousands of years, man has progressed 
in his effort to till the soil more productively. The 
- crooked stick, the plow, the flail, the reaper, the 
combine, the tractor were long steps on the way 
that brought to man a freedom—gave him time 
for tasks. other than providing food for his own 


And when this war is won, when farm equipment 
is again ayailable in quantity, more farmers will 


take to themselves the blessings and advantages 
of mechaniéal farming. And the eternal hills will 
see another change, as great as any in the past, 


world over. 





toward a far richer and finer agricultural life the 


JOHN DEERE > 


Moline, Illinois 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
By JOHN DUTTON 


The Investment Approach Is Well Handled 
In An Attractive Mailing 


' “An Investment Program to Meet the Specific Objective of A 
Check Every Month in the Year” is the front page title of a four-page 
bulletin prepared by The National Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion, of 120 Broadway, New York. The sales idea and the approach 
of this well prepared piece of literature goes right to the heart of the 
problem of “Selling for Investment.” 

"The second page highlights the fundamentals of successful in- 
vestment. (1) The “why” of planning. No well run government, cor- 
poration or home that operates is without some kind of a program, 


or budget of income as well as outgo. (2) Planning Income. 


It is 


“eadivisable that securities be chosen for what they pay, and when 
they pay, and with reasonable expectation of continuance of pay- 
ments. (3) The need for higher income. Higher living costs, heavier 
taxes—the problem is to attain a higher return without undue in- 
crease of investment risk. (4) The “how” of planning. A plan is 
provided through the use of National Securities Series. 

Then the features of National Trust Funds are briefly and simply 
explained, such as group investmeént, diversification, checks every 
month, convenience, income regularity and bank trusteeship. 
| The third page leaves a space for the insertion of the name of 
the prospect—objective of monthly income desired, and a listing of 
the months of the year and a space to fill in the amounts that should 
be paid. The bottom of the page lists a summary of the program: 
total investment—average percent return—average monthly return— 
diversification by class of securities such as Bonds, Preferreds and 


Common stocks. 


The fourth page lists some history about the funds and their 


sponsor. 


A space is available for the insertion of the names of the 


dealer and salesman submitting the program. 


When we look over a piece of selling literature of this character 


it is obvious that there is a reason why many of the investment trusts 


have been growing by leaps and bounds. 


Performance, of course 


is the foundation for repeat sales but after all, there is the problem 
of making those first sales. You can’t imagine an investor who is 
primarily concerned with long term investment for income who 
would not be interested in this type of literature. It would not ap- 
peal to the quick-turn trader, the scalper, or the speculator. 

And speaking of investment business, we have heard much of 
late regarding the attitude of the general public toward investment. 
We've heard the complaints of salesmen that most of their customers 
are looking for price appreciation and that real investors for income 
are hard to find. Maybe the approach of the salesman himself has 
something to do with creating this attitude in the minds of prospects. 
There is no doubt that experience proves that the most satisfactory 
clientele in both good years and bad, is one composed of buyers of 
income securities. This type of selling literature not only helps the 


prospect to see the é 
salesman to talk regular income, 
and disregard market movements. 


“Investment Approach” but it also compels the 
safety of principal, diversification— 


This is the type of selling that builds customers—the kind of cus- 
tomers that stick to your ribs when the bear markets come around. 





N. Y. Security Dealers Outing a Great Success 


The most outstanding Outing in 
the history of the New York Se- 
curity Dealers Association was 
held on Friday, June 15, 1945 at 
the Pomonok Country Club, 
Flushing, Long Island where over 
150 members and guests gathered 
to enjoy a day filled with carefree 
abandon and overwhelming en- 
joyment, in all a complete let 
down from the requirements of 
business. 

John J 
O’Kane, Jr. Co., Chairman; 
Chester A. Alberts, C. A. Alberts 
& Co., Otto A. Berwald, Ber- 
wald & Co.; James Currie, Jr., 
Troster, Currie & Summers; 
Chester E. de Willers, C. E. de 
Willers & Co.; Frank Koller. 
Jr., F. H. Koller & Co.; Hanns 
E. Kuehner, Joyce, Kuehner & 
Co.; Stanley L. Roggenburg, Rog- 
. nburg & Co.; John F. Sammon, 

. F. Sammon & Co.; Bertram 
Seligman, Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co.; Herbert Singer, Luckhurst & 
Co.; John H. Valentine, J. H. Val- 
entine & Co.; Melville S. ‘Wien, 
M. S. Wien & Co.; assisted by 
Alfred E. Loyd, Executive Secre- 
tary of the association. 

It was the intenticn of the Com- 


‘Peet; Buckley Brothers, 
|Merchandise Certificate on 





mittee that there would be no 
speeches at the Dinner, timed for 
8:00 P.M., however an exception 
was made and quite properly so 
because of the presence of the 
Hon. James A. Burke, President 
of the Boro of Queens who at- 
tended as an honored guest of the 
Association. 

The following prizes were con- 
tributed: J. Arthur Warner & Co., 


4 $25 “E” War Bonds; Luckhurst 
.| & Co. 


2 Dozen Golf Balls; Mit- 
chell & Co., 1 $25 “E” War Bond; 
L. J. Goldwater & Co., 1 $25 “E” 
War Bond; Security. Adjustment 
Corp., 1 small silver cup (golf); 
Schwamm & Co., 1 $25 Merchan- 
ise Certificate on Spaulding; Am- 
ott, Baker & Co., Inc., 1 $15 Mer- 
chandise Certificate on Rowers 
1 $1 


Spaulding; Lebenthal & Co., 1 
Book 


Cash donations totaling $355 
were received from the following 
firms: Allen & Co., Carret, Gam- 
mons & Co., Greene & Co., Fred- 
eric H. Hatch & Co., Inc., R. H. 
Johnson & Co., Joyce, Kuehner & 
Co., H. D. Knox & Co., F. H. Kol- 
ler & Co,, Inc., «. J. Rabe & Co., 


| Rowgenburg & Co., Strauss Bros., 
C. H. Tipton Securities Corp., 
Troster, Currie & Summers, C. E. 
Unterberg & Co., Ward & Co., and 
M.S. Wien & Co. 

Results of the Golf Tournament 
were as follows: Governor’s Cup, 
low gross for Guests, won by J. 
A. McCabe of E.W. Clucas & Co.; 
President’s Cup, low gross for 
Members, won by Stanley Rog- 
genburg, Roggenburg & Co.; A. 
G. Spaulding Gift Ceértificate, low 
net, won by Walter Tellier, Tell- 
ier & Co.; a $25 “E” War Bond, 
highest gross score for Mémbers, 
won by James Currié, Troster, 
Currie & Summers; a small silver 
cup awarded to the highest gross 
score of Guésts, won by Irving 
Gerstein of Shepard, Scott & Co. 


Door Prize Winners 


Richard F. Abbe, Van Tuyl & 
Abbe, Toilet Kit; Alfred I. Abe- 
low, Mitchell & Co., Suit Case: 
Harry R. Amott, Amott, Baker & 
Co., Inc., 2 Bottles of Rum: J. 
Bloom, Public National Bank & 
Trust Co., Travelling Bag; John 
Butler, Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Box 
of Cigars; Philip L. Carret, Carret, 
Gammons & Co., Golf Balls; Harry 
D. Casper, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & 
Co., Game Set; Harry Coffier, 
‘Public National Bank, Camping 
Case; Merritt Coleman, Allen & 
Co., Ladies Case; George Collins, 
Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Bottle of 
Rum & Cigarettes; Tracy R. Engle, 
Buckley Bros., Cigarette Case: 
William Erickson, Wertheim & 
Co., Travel Kit; Sidney Fischer, 
Strauss Bros., Wallet; Walter F. 
Frey, Howard P. Frey & Co., Wal- 
let; Paul A. Gammons, Carret, 
Gammons & Co., Pen & Pencil; 
M. J. Gartman, Josephthal & Co., 
Bottle of Rum & Cigarettes; Irv- 
ing Gersten, Scott & Co., Brief 
Case; George Geyer, Huff, Geyer 
& Hecht; Make-up Case; Saul B 
Goldfarb, M. S. Wein & Co., 2 
Bottles of Rum; Stanley Graff, 
Foster & Adams, Lighter; Thomas 
Greenberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co., 





Electric Grill; Willmer Hanson, 
Hanson & Hanson, Travélling Set; 
Wellington Hunter, Hunter & Co., 
$25 War Bond; Irving Ittleman. 
Strauss Bros., Clock; Charles Kai- 
ser, Berwald & Co., Lighter; Ray- 
mond A. Kester, Frederic H. 
Hatch & Co., Inc., Portable Bar; 
Reginald Knapp, George D. B. 
Bonbright & Co., Bottle of Scotch; 
Frank H. Koller & Co., Inc., Util- 
ity Kit; Frederic C. Kraehling, 
Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Inc., 
Golf Balls; Nathan A. Krumholz, 
Seigel & Co., Box of Cigars; Her- 
bert Lax, Luckhurst & Co., Desk 
Set; Kenneth V. Leibert Mitchell 
& Co., Municipal Bond Book; 
Robert Lienhard, Troster, Currie 
& Sommers, Lighter; Sidney Men- 
delson, Seigel & Co., Manicure 
Set; F. C. Mark, Schwamm & Co., 
Brief Case; Harry Michels, Allen 
& Co., Lighter; A. D. Morris, Esta- 
brook & Co., Umbrella; William F. 
Moss, National Quotation Bureau, 
Lighter; Gus Miller, S. H. Junger 
Co., $25 War Bond; Charles D. 
Ogden, L. J. Goldwater & Co., 
Bottle of Rum & Carton of Cigar- 
ettes; John J. O’Kane, Jr., John 
J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co., Bottle of 
Rum & Carton of Cigarettes; Mil- 
ton Pinkus, Troster, Currie & 
Summers, Cigarette Box; John S. 
Reitenbaugh, Goodbody & Co., 
Bottle of Rum & Carton of Cigar- 
éttes: Stanley L. Roggenburg, 
ee Co., Wallet; J. F. 
Sammon, J. F. Sammon & Co., 
Suit Case; Frank San Filippo, 
Strauss Bros., Manicure Set; Ed- 
ward W. Schaefer, H. D. Knox & 
Co., Bottle of Scotch; Gustave J. 
Schlosser, Union Securities Corp., 
Pipe & Tobacco; Arthur E. 
Schwartz, J. S. Bache & Co., $25 
War Bond; George Searight, First 
Colony Corp., $25 War Bond; 
Lewis H. Serlen, Josephthal & Co., 
Ladies Vanity; Dave Sindel, 
Josephthal & Co., Ladies Um- 
brella; Herbert Singer, Luckhurst 
& Co., $25 War Bond; Harry B. 
Spring, Greene & Co., Spaulding 
Gift Certificate; John Stein, 
Strauss Bros., Pen & Pencil; Lewis 





Stein, M. S. Wien & Co., Ladies 
Case; John H. Stevenson, Ward 








Enlargement of Export-Import Bank 


(Continued from page 2720) 


Import Bank loans are less likely 
to be confused with war purposes. 


Important Differences Between 
Wolcott and Spence Bills 


The Wolcott bill (H.R. 3464) 
would increase the lending power 
of the Export-Import Bank to $2.2 
billions; as compared with the ex- 
isting $700,000,000. The Spenee 
bill (H.R. 3490) would make the 
total $3.5 billions. The Republi- 
cans and Democrats in the House 
will have little difficulty in agree- 
ing on a figure. The main dif- 
ference between the two bills, as 
described to the “Chronicle” by 
Rep. Wolcott after a hasty reading 
of the Spence bill, is that the Wol- 
cott bill would make the Export- 
Import Bank a completely inde- 
pendent agency of the Govern- 
ment, with its officers nominated 
by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Wolcott stated: “My sup- 
port of an increase in the Export- 
Import Bank’s capital is predi- 
cated on its being an independent 
agency; but I understand that 
there is little opposition to that.” 

Asked how he had determined 
the figure of $2.2 billions as the 
new limit for the bank’s lending 
operations, Mr. Wolcott replied: 

“In conferences we have had 
with representatives of the Ad- 
ministration, they suggested that 
$114 billions would do the job. 
My bill adds $11 billions to thé 
present limit of $700,000,000. I 
the Administration can make out 
a good case for a larger increase 
than it originally suggested, we 
are willing to consider it. The 
total of $2.2 billions is, of course 
a revolving fund.” 

Under the Wolcott plan, the 
Export-Import Bank would have 
a “capital’ of $1.1 billions sub- 
scribed by the Treasury; and in 
addition the Treasury would be 
required upon request by the 
bank to purchase obligations of 
the institution to the total of an 
additional $1.1 billions. Asked 
why the bill does not call for a 
$2.2 billion capital at the outset 
Mr. Wolcott explained that his 
method virtually amounts to put- 
ting up the second half of the 
expanded capital only as needed. 


Both Mr. Woleott and Mr. 
Spence inform the “Chronicle” 
that there is no organized opposi- 
tion to the expansion of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. It will be re- 
called that this step, an expansion 
of the Export-Import Bank, has 
the support of the ABA, as set 
down in its February report on 
the BW program. Export inter- 
ests are, of course, enthusiasti- 
cally for the expansion program, 
as are alsoO all who advocate ac- 
tive American cooperation with 
other countries in economic mat- 
ters. Labor organizations natu- 
rally favor the “Export-Import 
Bank’s expansion as one means of 
making jobs in this country. 


Export-Import Bank and BW 

The new Export-Import Bank 
program is one of a number of 
steps vital to the success of the 
BW Fund and Bank. The more 





& Co., 2 Bottles of Rum; Willis 


M. Summers, Troster, Currie 


ter F, Tellier, Tellier & Co., Wal- 
let; M. N. Tollner, Schwamm & 
Co., Ladies Case: Clarence E. Un- 
terberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co., 
Ladies Case; George Ward. 
Hughes & Treat, Umbrella; Irving 
S. Wynn, M. S. Wien & Co,, Um- 
brélla. 

One of the most interesting and 
exciting events was the distribu- 
tion of 20 quarts of Ballantine’s 
Scotch Whiskey and 6 bottles of 
Rum which resulted in $247.50 
being added to the géneral fund 
of the Outing. In this connection 
particular mention is made of the 
swell job done by Frank H. Koi- 
Jer, President of F. H. Koller & 
Co., Inc. who is entitled to the 
aesignation of “star salesman”’. 


|} dollars that are sent abroad 





in 
other ways, the more likely it : 
becomes that the members of the 
Fund and Bank can repay their 
indebtedness to those institutions, 
Mr. Wolcott observes that his 
bill “implements BW and will 
make _  avail- 
able credits . 
exports and ~« 
imports as a 
stopgap: It is - 
relatively un~ 
usual ‘to hear 
the subject of . 
imports men- ; 
». tioned at all, 
sofirmlyisour . 
gaze attached 
to export: 
_ business. The | 
import-fi- . 
nancing activ- . 
. ities of the .- 
Export - Im- . 
port Bank to 
date have, 
been entirely . 
dwarfed by, 
the institution’s export activities. . 
All the pressure continues in that 
direction, although repayment — 
will depend on an import balance. . 
“When the International Bank 
for Reconstructmion and Devel- ' 
opment gets organized,” said Mr. 
Wolcott, “and the Export-Import 
Bank is expanded, their combined 
effects will remove the need for _ 
the U. S. Treasury to make any 
direct loans to foreign countries. ‘' 
Until the facilities of these two | 
banks are exhausted, there surely 
will be no need for additional — 
dollar loans by the American gov- 
ernment.” During the BW hear- 
ings in the House Mr. Wolcott es- 
timated that there were then 
rumored as under consideration 
loans to foreign countries tetalling 
about $20 billions, outside of the 
above-mentioned Lend-Lease re- 
construction loans already agreed 
to. Apparently it is the intention 
of Congressional leaders to see 
what can be done through the 
Export-Import Bank first, al- 
though there will still be quite a 
hiatus between the rumored $20 
billions and Mr. Wolcott’s $2.2 bil- 
lions, or Mr. Spence’s $3.5 bil- 
lions. 


Mr. Spence’s Statement 


Discussing his bill with the 
“Chronicle”, Rep. Spence stated 
that hearings will be held “as 
soon as the committee can get 
around to it,’ but gave no indi- 
cation of when that might be. Of 


Jesse P. Wolcott 


-his bill, Mr. Spence—who speaks 


for the Administration—said: “It 
complements the BW proposals 
and will stimulate action to 
achieve the purposes for which 
the BW proposals .were formu- 
lated.. My bill has been: cleared 
with the President, the Federal 
Reserve, the Treasury and all 
government agencies concerned. I 
have heard of no opposition to it. 
The activities of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, under the pending BW 
enabling legislation will be coor- 
dinated through the advisory 
council created in the BW bill. 
There is just as much need for 
expansion. of the Export-Imvort 
Bank at this time as for the adop- 


&/tion of BW. There is the same 
Summers, Bottle of Seotch; Wal- ' 


pressure for both measures, to 
help the. world. eee 

“There ought to be no serious 
losses to the United States through 
this new bill, because the loans of 
the Export-Import Bank will be 
banking propositions. The bill 
makes no change in the character 
of the lending activities of our 
bank. The $3.5 billions will be 
a revolving fund and so should 
last a long time. I do not think 
there will ever be any need to - 
further expand the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank.” 

Mr. Spence added that adoption 
of his bill will ¢onstituté “another 
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- evidence to the world of our de- 
sire to stimulate international 
_ trade on a fair basis and to give 
credit to those who need and de- 
serve it. The general purposes are 
much the same as those of the 
BW program.” 

The following is the text of a 
fermal statement handed to the 


press at the time Mr. Spence in- 
troduced his HR 3490: 

“Mr. Brent Spence of Kentucky, 
Chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, announ- 
ced today that he had introduced 
a bill to increase the lending au- 
thority of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington by two billion eight 
hundred million. dollars to give 
it a total lending authority . of 
three and one-half billion doHars. 
The bill provides- also that the 
life of the Bank shall be extended 
for ten years; that the Bank shall 
obtain its funds through the sale 

Of stock directly to the Treasury 

instead of to Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.; for the repeal of the 
Johnson Act: and that the Bank 
shall make semi-annual reports of 
its activities to the Congress. 


“Mr. Spence called attention to 
’ the fact that during the past 
* @leven years the Bank has suc- 
' cessfully used the resources at its 
' disposal to carry out its purpose 

of promoting the export and im- 
port trade of the United States 
and has operated under prudent 
management on a self sustaining 
basis. He said that the expansion 
’ of the Export-Import Bank is an 
important part of the complete 
. picture comprised also of the re- 
* ciprocal trade treaties act and the 
Bretton Woods agreements. The 
proposed International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
is intended to be the principal 
instrument for international re- 
construction and development 
loans. On the other hand, the 
Export-Import Bank, by assisting 
in the financing of United States 
exports in connection with spe- 
cific projects of reconstruction 
and development can actively | 
‘ promote trade in which the United | 
’ $States has a continuing and fund-| 
amental interest. 
. “Mr. Spence said further that | 
* the Bank is now faced with de-'| 
* mands which it cannot meet with- 
out additional resources and au- 
thority. The principal demand is 
for medium-term credit to finance 
- exports of capital goods—9 type 
. of financing in which private 
facilities are recognized to’ be de- 
The need of foreign 
countries for machinery and 
equipment is acute. The United 
States, with its war expanded 
productive capacity intact, is the 
principal source of the products 
required. To supply them will! not 
only ease reconversion at home. 
It will hasten the restoration and 
further development of foreign 
* countries. Thus, the strengthening 
* of the Export-Import Bank at this 
time becomes a matter of enlight- 
ened self interest.” 


Comment By Dr. Hatry White 


Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Harry White, when informed 





Senator Butler Comments 


Senator Hugh Butler (R., Neb.), 
asked by the “Chronicle” for 
comment said: 
“This is just 
another 
scheme for 
extracting 
from us a fur- 
ther contribu- 
tion toward 
the settlement 
of interna- 
tional trade 
and finance 
troubles, 
which affect 
others more 
than us. 

*T do not 
object to be- 
ing extremely 
liberal in ar- 
ranging assist- 
ance for 
friendiy nations during and after 
the war; but I do think there is a 
limit to which we can risk our 
own position. The time is coming 
when we shall have to be less lib- 
eral with our government’s finan- 
cial resources, or we shail find 
ourselves in serious trouble at 
home. 

“We have cancelled foreign 
debts in the past, and followmg 
the program being laid out now 
will lead to only one solution— 
further debt cancellation. We have 
been paying a terrible price for 
our export trade, which anyway 
is only about 6 percent of our 
total trade, and we certainly had 
better be more concerned with 
the other 94%. 

Readers will recall that last year 
former Congressman Charles E. 
Dewey (R., Ill.) introduced a bill 
to extend the functions and ex- 
pand the resources of the Export- 
Import Bank. The bill, which was 
reportedly written with the ad- 
vice of Mr. Leo Crowley of the 
FEA, would have made the Bank 
a $3,000,000,000 institution, with a 
paid-in capital of $1 billion. That 
bill died with the last Congress, 
and its author is not a member of 
the present Congress. 


Hugh Butler 


History and Operation of 
Export-Import Bank 

The Export-Import Bank, soon 
to be such a powerful instrument 
of American policy in the inter- 
national field, had a very humble 
origin. The present $700,000,000 
institution started out as two dif- 
ferent banks, set up early in 1934 
by Executive Order to finance 
trade with Russia and Cuba, re- 
spectively. The first of these, the 
Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, had common stock of $1,000,- 
000 and preferred stock of $10,- 
000,000. The Second Export-Im- 
port Bank of -Washington had 
common stock of only $250,000 
and preferred stock of $2,500,000. 

In an analysis of the activities 
of the Export-Import Bank dur- 
ing the first five years of its ex- 
istence, 1934-39, Dr. Charles R. 
Whittlesey in the American Eco- 
nomic Review stated that the his- 
tory of the institution had been 
characterized by hesitation and 
experimentation. The extensive 
powers of the Bank, he said, had 


Early 


Mr. Wolcott, who is a very skilful 
politician, was conscious of this 
when he drafted his bill with the 
provision for making the Export- 
Import Bank an. independent 
agency. 


Republican Attitude in 1940 


When the Senate had before it 
in 1940 the proposal, later adopt- 
ed, to increase the resources of 
the Export-Import Bank from the 
then total of $200,000,000 to 
$700,000,000, with a view to aid- 
ing Latin America, seven Repub- 
lican and Democratic members of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee signed a minority re- 
port in opposition to the increase. 
Of the seven, Senators Tobey and 
Taft are still members of the com- 
mittee. The minority report which 
they signed opposed the increase 
as “unsound, futile, and a waste 
of the people’s money.” The mi- 
nority held that the bill was un- 
constitutional, that the policy of 
international surplus control it 
envisaged would be not only fu- 
tile, but positively harmful to 
Nerth and South Americ¢a alike, 
ete. They further objected that 
“the net result of loans for the 
benefit of South American pro- 
ducers is to finance and encour- 
age South American production” 
and that “nearly all of that pro- 
duction is in direct competition 
with that of American producers.” 


Why the Bank Neglected Imports 

Mr. Warren Lee Pierson, who 
for many years headed the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, admitted that 
only a small part of the Bank’s 
business had consisted of financ- 
ing imports. This he explained 
as being primarily due to the 
fact that the American importer 
normally is able to obtain ade- 
quate financing from _ private 
American banks. 








Mr. Pierson also discussed the 
prohibitions. on. Export - Import 
Bank loans to finance arms ship- 
ments, then much in the public 
prints, and shipments to govern- 
ments under the restraint of the 
Johnson Act. In connection with 
the latter, he wrote: “While this 
removes the authority of the Bank 
to provide financing in behalf of 
defaulting nations as permitted 
under the so-called Johnson Act, 
the limitation has no practical ef- 
fect upon the Bank’s operations, 
inasmuch as commitments of this 
character have neither been made 
nor considered.” Today such com- 
mitments most decidedly are be- 
ing considered. 

According to Eleanor Lansing 
Dulles, writing in the Department 
of State Bulletin last December 
on the Export-Import Bank’s first 
ten years, with the increase in its 
capital and new statements rela- 
tive to the Johnson Act and Neu- 
trality Act the Export-Import 
Bank “became thus a définite in- 
strument of American foreign pol- 
icy. From the time of the passage 
of the amendments the whole 
orientation of the enterprise 
changed.” In view of the stress 
which is being placed on the fact 
that the Bretton Woods’ Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
is intended to make and guaranty 
except in special circumstances 
leans of a self-liquidating charac- 
ter, it is interesting to note in the 
State Department article just 
quoted that in the case of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, “when a gov- 
ernment is the borrower, the 
loans, provided they have a favor- 
able effect on the economy and 
thus exert a favorable influence 


on revenues, need not be self- 

liquidating.” 
Miss Dulles observes that the 

Export-Import Bank “could work 





with and through an international 
organization by taking advantage 
of the guaranties and facilities 
offered,” 


The Crucial Question 


Underlying all the current plans 
to increase American loans and 
investments abroad is the ines- 
capable question: In what form 
and manner will the outside world 
repay these advances? This ques~ 
tion played a prominent part in 
the cross examination during the 
House BW hearings of witnesses 
such as Mr. James B. Carey, Mr. 
William Green, Mr. Ed O’Neal, 
and others. In her article, Miss 
Dulles wrote: 


“No type of loan that has not 
been financed already e 
Export-Import Bank is li to 
be needed in the reconstruction 
period. The principal difference 
to be expected is an increase in 
the size of the projects and in 
the amount of funds required. 
This change in fact raises seri- 
ous questions of theory and pol- 
icy which an enlarged Bank 
would have to face. Foremost 
is the question of repayment— 
not of each loan, but of’a large 
and increasing body of loans by 
this country with growing 
charges for interest and amort- 
ization on debtor countries. 
Nothing in the nature.of the 
Bank’s operation can , bring-a~ 
complete solution of this b- 
lem, which is essentially the is- 
sue of free cOmmerce and the 
willingness of creditor nations 
to accept imports on reasonable 
terms.” 


The point Miss Dulles makes is 
obvious to a growing number of 
Americans, but it still constitutes 
the big unanswered question on 
the international economic scene, 
as viewed from this country.) 





™% a world that must be drawn even closer tos 
gether by improved communications, Hallicrafters 


has something to say. 


To the radio amateurs who know and insist on 


by the “Chron- ; 
icle” of Rep. 
Spence’s 
statement that 
Treasury 
Department 
fully endorses 
his bill, made 
the following 
general com- 
ment: 
“Expansion 
of the Export- 
Import Bank’s 
capital by a 
substantial 
amount is a 
necessary sup- 
plement to the 
BW program 
and an in- 
strument. for 


not been fully used. Writing on 
"| the eve of the Europeon war, 
*| Whittlesey noted that in recent 
months the Bank had been in ‘its 
operations strongly influenced by 
foreign-policy considerations. He 
noted that the Bank, despite its 
name, is to be regarded primarily 
as an agency for furnishing export 
credits. From the economic stand- 
point alone, Whittlesey said, the 
Bank’s record had not been im- 
| pressive. He observed: “Even 
after five year’s experience it is 
impossible to formulate in any 
clear fashion precisely what the 
policy of the Export-Import Bank 
has been or is.” In stating that the 


Bank “is clearly in a strategic 
position to serve domestic and 
foreign politics,” Whittlesey said 
it eould coneeivably be used to 
give assistance in this way to any 
group which the party in power 
saw fit to aid. Unquestionably 


the best and to hundreds of thousands more who 
want to reach around the world, Hallicrafters offers 
the finest in radio equipment. 

On thousands of craft on all the oceans of the 
‘world Hallictafters is standard equipment and 
thousands more who sail the seas—whether for fun 
or profit—will install Hallicrafters two way marine, 
radio telephones for safety and economy. 

And the big name on the aviation communica- 
tions horizon is “Skyfone”= the radio that keeps 
you flying safely, 

To all these and many more here and abroad 
Hallicrafters has much to say about the precision 
instruments they design and manufacture— radios 
that are all radios . . , radios that will find ever 
wider applications on land, sea and in the air. 
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carrying out our. own national 
policy with regard to financing 
exports on short and intermediate 
terms, and for special cases even 
on long-term as Well.” 
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Long-Term Political Factor 
Governs Conference 


(Continued from first page) 


edly been correlated with the 
Molotov-Gromyko recurrent “So- 
viet Crisis” here. . ... Although 
San Francisco is not a peace con- 
ference, that imminent event casts 
a @fowing shadow over the de- 
liberations here irrespective of 
the lofty plane on which trustee- 
ship is prescribed in the Charter. 
. . . The disposition of specific 
mandated territories and particu- 
laf conquered lands is in the 
winds of delegates as well as 
journalists. . . . Then there are 
the practical questions of inter- 
Allied control of Germany in the 

al and economic fields; of 
the imminent food and fuel crisis 
im Europe; of the Spain-Franco 
controversy; of the problem of 
the Pardanelles; of the Yugoslav 
claims; and of the Soviet’s inten- 
tienms in the Baltic and Black 
Seas. 

In a longer term perspective 
afe the attempted diminution of 
sévereignty of the smaller nations 

inst their will, and the exten- 
sion of their own sovereignty by 
the Big Powers—evidenced re- 
peatedly in the Big-Little Power 


+. splits at every important stage of 


this conference... . 
* cd a 


The “Little 45” countries have 
during the past week increased 
their volubility, if not their ef- 
fetctiveness....In determining 
the provisions about the time lim- 
its and veto provisions applying to 
future amending of the Charter. 
.. . Canada teamed up with Bra- 
zil in seeking to force the calling 
of a constitutional convention be- 
tween the fifth and tenth years 
following the ratification of the 
Charter. . . . Relaxation of the 
amending process was aggres- 
sively fought for by South Africa. 
... New Zealand, Egypt, Iraq 
India, Colombia, and Canada... . 


Unfortunately the fight was 
completely lost; the “compromise” 
so-called Armstrong Amendment 
provides merely that if a constitu- 
tional convention is not called 
before the tenth annual meeting 
of the General Assembly. ... 
The. proposal to call such a con- 
vention shall we placed on the 
agenda of that tenth General As- 
sembly meeting. ... The small 
nations are cor¥pletely dissatisfied 
with this because the big powers 
still will retain their veto power 
over amendments even after the 
ten years, and because the matter 
could, under existing provisions 
always be placed on the agenda 
at any time. ... The small pow- 
ers’ votes were delivered under 
duress—the big powers’ threat 
being that either they get their 
way or there is no Charter... . 
Nothing is specified about a part- 
ly-compensating right of with- 

al; of course withdrawal can- 
be prevented. But 
it does not make up for the 
apparently perpetual veto right 
overt all amendments,. which the 
lig powers have managed to re- 
tain. .. . The big power right of 
blackball over the Secretary Gen- 
eral is another instance of their 
established veto power... . The 
powers also lost a fight to 
specify that if a party to a dispute 
is not a member of the Security 
Council. . . . It nevertheless shall 
have equal rights with the other 
party. ... The big power answer 
was that this would let too many 
people in on decision - -making. 
...+ The fight for the specifica- 
tion of five secretaries-general by 
the Russians was lost in commit- 
tee. .. . But the matter seems to 
bé reopened by them in open 
commission session. . 


The small nations are partici- 
larly angry at the way the big 
powers produce the votes to get 
their way; Allegedly by delivering 
ultimatums rather than logic, and 
bd undignified proselyting (Dr. 
att of Austealia claims that the 


amending matter was settled 
through the personal electioneer- 
ing of Messrs. Dulles and Rock- 
efeller at the closed committee 
meeting. ... 

. 2 ed * 

The Big Power-Small Power 
Question is being debated as a 
major political concept. . . . Con- 
centration of power in the big na- 
tions is defended as true democ- 
racy on a population basis (as 
cited on Mr. McLeish’s semi-offi- 
cial radio program); and statistics 
are cited to show that the great 
majority of Charter amendments 
were proposed by the smaller 
powers. ... 


In addition to the Big Five- 
Little Forty-Five split, there is 
of course a secondary split by the 
Russians, which bids no good for 
the future. . . . In the past few 
days they split with their Big 
Five colleagues in losing a fight 
to have the right of withdrawal 
specified in the Charter; and by 
42 votes to their single opposing 
vote the above-described Arm- 
strong Amendment for charter- 
amending was passed. 

oo a a 


The one factor of unity between 
the large and small powers is the 
need for satisfying their home 
constituencies. ... Thus the guar- 
antee of domestic jurisdiction was 
again broached as an overriding 
factor to the Russians. in the most 
recent fight over the discussion 
rights of the General Assembly, 
and the four-nation proposal on 
domestic jurisdiction, as strength- 
ened by the amendment of the 
usually opposing Australia, was 
passed by an unusual vote of 33 
to 4. . It reads as follows: 
“Nothing contained in this Char- 
ter shall authorize the Organiza- 
tion to intervene in matters which 





are essentially within the domeés- 
tic jurisdiction of any State or 
shall require the members to sub- 
mit such matters to settlement 
under this Charter.” . 

ae a ak 


As the Committee on Trustee- 
ship has now completed its labors, 
and as so much concern is being 
voiced about discriminatiton in 
trade with trusteed territories, by 


‘both government spokesmen and 


business interests, it seems useful 
to define the prospects held out 
by the new League’s Charter... . 


There is the primary problem 
of determining and defining the 
true meaning of the concept “free 
access.” ...In any event the dif- 
ficulties of spelling out such leg- 
islation—even in the government 
field—are insuperable. .. . Addi- 
tional complication is involved in 
the factor of tariffs. .. . It obvi- 
ously is difficult to devise a for- 
mula which will simultaneously 
reconcile the desires of nations 
for self-imposed restrictions on 
imports and the removal of other 
barriers to importing. . . . Alto- 
gether it seems that the new 
League should confine its activ- 
ities to the problem of trade dis- 
crimination between’ different 
countries. ... 


The original trusteeship for- 
mula for the Charter, as it was 
drafted in Commander Stassen’s 
so-called working paper, envis- 
aged complete absence of discrim- 
ination. ... This contained a gen- 
eral “open door” paragraph, say- 
ing among other things: “The 
basic objectives of the trustee 


system should be: to provide for 


non-discriminatory treatment in 
-trusteed territories with respect to 
the economic and other appropri- 


ate civil activities of the nationals |. 


of ail- member states.” ... This 
was subsequently weakened — if 
not emasculated — in the Five- 


Power Agreement. . ....Like the. 
agraph 5. 


Atlantic Charter, par. 
protects existing discriminatory 
arrangements, and calls them 





rights. oS Partially textually, 








existing discriminatory rights are | 


protected; albeit if at the same 
time partially challengeable. ... 
In effect continuation of discrimi- 
nation is permitted, excepting 
where the mandatory PowWer vol- 
untarily, or under some kind of 
extra-legal pressure, gives up 
privileges when transferring the 
territory to trusteeship. ... The 
fact that there is no compulsory 
transfer to trusteeship is crucial- 
ly important... . 

It is pointed out by American 
technicians to the delegation that 
it is in the United States’ interest 
to have changed the original non- 
discriminatory regulation. . .. The 
original provisions were auto- 
matic and inflexible, and thus 
eonflicted with the American in- 
terest in acquiring special privi- 
leges in “strategic areas.” .. . 
For just as we want flexibility in 
this latter regard, we must give 
it in other directions. ... 

The initial draft did not take 
into account the difference be- 
tween existing mandates. ... In 
present class C mandates (as 
Southwest Africa and New Guinea) 
there are no economic _restric- 
tions, and discrimination can be 
exercised. . . . Class B mandates, 
on the other hand, are covered by 


non-discriminatory provisions... .| 


The original United States propo- 
sals for non-discrimination, not 
differentiating between the Class 
B and C mandates, would have 
entailed automatic (rather than 
through individual agreement) 
application of non-discrimination, 
and a cancellation of special priv- 
ileges by the mandatory power. 
. . . It would have inelastically 
prevented negotiation for future 
special arrangements... . 

Such _inelasticity would be 
wholly contradictory to the rest of 
the trustee technique, which is 
based on individual negotiation. 
... For now at the time of trus- 
teeing, there is negotiation re- 
garding each indiviaual territory 
on such elements as its being a 
“strategic area; as the Powers of 
the World Organization in respect 
to it; as the powers of investiga- 
tion; and as to the rights of the 
native population. ... The original 
tight provision would have de- 
prived the trusteeing nations of 
their negotiating power; which 
would have pleased the United 
States no more than any other 
power.... 

The presently contemplated 
arrangement is entirely satisfac- 
tory to the United States, particu- 
larly because we are protected 
against discrimination through 
special treaty arrangements with 
all the Class A and B mandates, 
and with the Japanese Class C 
mandates; and by informal ar- 
rangements with Southwest Afri- 
ca; all of which will be preserved. 
... And on the states which will 
be detached from the enemy, we 
will sit in and be able to protect 
ourselves when the agreements 
are made. ... Hence we are as- 
sured against discrimination... . 
The United States problem will 
still be one of taking care of ex- 


‘port balances—not of acquiring 


imports. ... 

As far as general practice is 
concerned, it would seem that dis- 
crimination cannot be eliminated, 
refusal to give the territory into 
trusteeship can be exercised... . 
Constructive policy for great bar- 
gaining power will depend on the 
persuasiveness of the powers, and 
on the stigma attached to stand- 
ing out against a preponderance 
of world opinion. ... 

It must be realized that the 
problem of discrimination in trus- 
teed territories will not bulk very 
large, because there will not be 
many territories going into trus- 
teeship, and surely not many with 
large supplies of raw materials. 
. «. Of those territories poten- 
tially available, some, as at pres- 
ent, will continue to be preferred 
in their present status as sov- 
ereign states (like Saudi Arabia), 
controlled by friendly govern-. 
ments who can make favorable 
deals with them. ... 

It is the opinion of Prime Min- 


-scale, presents special difficulties, 


‘rights, and international law... . 





ister Fraser of New Zealand, the 
Chairman of the relevant Con- 
ference Committee, that in any 
conflict in our “strategic areas” 
between our rights and _ those 
idealistic ones of the natives, only 
their economic interests can be 
harmed. . . In previous Cases, 
such as the clearing out of cocoa- 
nut trees to make way for a mili- 
tary meteorological station, com- 
pensation was given by the New 
Zealand government. 

The mandatory power in no 
case will have sovereign rights, 
and the conflicts that develop will 
occur between the natives of the 
area and the United Nations Ad- 
ministration under its Security 
Council. . . . It is assumed that 
the new stringent system of re- 
porting will apply also to stra- 
tegic areas. ... But this will not 
be resolved before it is taken up 
as part of the specific agenda of 
the Peace Conference... . 

* oh ae 

As much is being said about 
American intentions to “annex” 
territories which our military 
authorities demand as “strategic 
areas,” it seems worthwhile to re- 
state our intentions. . They 
contemplate placing these terri- 
tories under trusteeship with spe- 
cial arrangements for protection. 
ects Pursuant to arrangements 
made with the Security Council. 
. . . This has been definitely set 
forth in Secy. Stettinius’ recent 
radio address in which he said: 
“In all the discussions on trus- 
teeship the United States has con- 
tinued to stand fast for provisions 
which will fully safeguard the 
contrel by the United States— 
within the trusteeship system, but 
on conditions satisfactory to us— 
of those strategic points in the 
Pacific which are necessary for 
the defense of the United States 
and for world security.” ... But 
in the assurances given to the 
Senate, and to some other inter- 
ested groups, the emphasis was 
much more Chauvinistic. ... 

The cartel question, and dealing 
with cartels on a world-wide 


principally because they operate 
in private rather than in Govern- 
ment hands. Cartels are frowned 
on by most of the major Powers, 
with the exception of Great 
Britain. It is agreed that per- 
suasion must be the technique for 
dealing with them. One school of 
thought wants to handle them as 
one of the topics whieh will be 
part of a general c ce on 
international trade. Others wish 
to leave the matter until the 
World Organization’s Economic 
and Social Council is formed, and 
to have it either call a special 
conference on the subject or take 
administrative action through 
powers of persuasion, recom- 
mending and_ reporting; or 
through conventions drawn up in 
advance. Still others want to 
cover them in individual trustee 
agreements, subject to constant 
supervision and check. Tailored 
to fit individual needs, it is far 
more practicable than a conven- 
tion. . 

From the above commentary it 
may be concluded that (1) the 
new League’s charter offers no 
guarantee against trade discrimi- 
nations of various kinds, either 
#enerally, or in the case of colo- 
nial, or trusteed, territories; (2) 
that the problem regarding trus- 
teed territories will not exist on a 
grand scale, and (3) that in any 
event the United States will not 
be affected to any great de- 
gree. ... 

of * a 

In judging the technique of 
having successive conferences, it 
seems useful to itemize some of 
the changes in the soon-to-be- 
completed San Francisco Charter 
from the previous Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. . - . 

(1) This Charter contains a 
clear statement of purposes: 
peace, security, justice, human 





' (2) A mandatory provision for, 
a Human Rights Commission. . 


(3) A plan for the trusteeship 


of mandated and conquered terri- 
tories, and applicable to the whole 
colonial situation, under the con- 
tinuing control of the United Na- 
tions to prevent abuse... . 


(4) The expansion of the pow- 
ers of the General Assembly from 
its Dumbarton Oaks role of glori- 
fied debating society in being em- 
powered to make recommenda- 
tions to the Security Council in 
getting reports from the Security 
Council on its steps to enforce 
peace; its power to consider the 
question of armaments and to 
make recommendations for their 
control; in admitting new mem- 
bers to the organization; in sus- 
pending the privileges of old 
members, and in being empow- 
ered to pass on the budgets of the 
pin stag branches of the organiza- 
ion. 


(5) Spelling out and enlarg- 
ing relatively vague Dumbar- 
ton Oaks statement of the ob- 
jectives of the Economic and 
Social Council. Higher living 
standards, better health con- 
ditions, e¢ultural and educa- 
tional cooperation, are now ex- 
plicitly stated. ... 


(6) The acquisition of new 
functions by the Economic Coun- 
cil. Now it can call international 
conferences on economic and so- 
cial problems, draft treaties for 
submission to the General Assem- 
bly, make recommendations on its 
own initiative, perform services 
and make special studies at the 
request of member nations, super- 
vising the work of the many com- 
missions it is authorized to estab- 
lish, and to coordinate the semi- 
autonomous United Nations Or- 
ganization on Food and Agricul- 
ture, and the Bretton Woods 
Monetary Fund and International 
MEIN scar. 

xt at as 

One of the important problems 
disposed of in the deliberations of 
the Conference Committee devis- 
ing the Economic Council was 
concerned with the status of ex- 
perts in its personnel. It was 
decided not to limit future per- 
sonnel to experts because of the 
possibility of thereby losing de- 
sirable people. The authorities 
from the old League of Nations 
strongly advised against commis- 
sions of experts and the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals _ therefor. 
The League’s experience revealed 
that. it is unwise to restrict com- 
rome expert bodies, and 

been extremely useful 
to nt members on the level 
of. overnmental representa- 
tions. This type of committee is 
essential when urgent action as 
distinct from advice is required. 
Even in the case of purely advis- 
ory functions, committees of gov- 
ernment representatives as well 
as experts may be required; the 
League of Nations has reached 
this decision recently in connec- 
tion with the choosing of a com- 
mittee to deal with the coordina~ 
oh of full employment poli< 
One8. 4.2. 


There was likewise consider- 
able controversy over the makeup 
of the Economic Council mem- 
bership _ itself. Canada and 
France strongly proposed that 
membership should be limited to 
the industrially important coun- 
tries, to insure that the Council’s 
recommendations will be effec- 
tively carried out in practice. 
The question has been finally set- 
tled on a basis of compromise 
with the wishes of the small 
countries to be represented, the 
Council being one of the few 
places which is open to them. In 
deference to those who advocated 
representation on a_ regional 
basis, it was decided to leave 
rene’, age to all countries 
nominally, but that in practice 
the or,, industrial countries 
will be re nted by “gentle- 
man’s agreement,” and that there 
will be representation from every 


‘part of the world, br ae 


a: * Ysa 
Plans for formulating the In- 
terim Commission which will 


carry on between the Confer. _ 
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ence’s termination and the post- 
ratification initiation of the new 
League are progressing rapidly. 
All the member nations here have 
been put on netice to have a rep- 
resentative at an Organization 
meeting. This will be held here 
immediately after the signing of 
the Charter—either on the same 
day or the day after. The pro- 
ceedings should be completed in 
a single day, although they may 
spill over because of translation 
exigencies. ... 

The basis raison d’etre for this 
Interim or Preparatory Organiza- 
tion may be stated as follows: 

(1) To clean up the great mass 
of documents and other details 
created by this Conference. .. . 

(2) To make preparations an 
the very detailed arrangements 
for the initiation of the new 
League—as was made for this 
San Francisco Conference by the 
United States -and the other 
sponsoring nations. .. . 

(3) Its general functions may 
be described as those necessitated 
in the hiatus between the passage 
of a law for a new agency or its 
creation by Executive Order and 
its beginning of actual opera- 
tions. ... 

Technically, this Commission 
will be formed by a special agree- 
ment, duly signed, but, in contrast 
to the spelled-out transitional 
provisions for the maintenance of 
military order, nothing thereof 
— be mentioned in the Char- 

es 4 

It is expected that this Interim 
Organization will begin opera- 
tions almost immediately after 
San Francisco. In the case of the 
old League of Nations, the draft 
covenant was approved on April 
28, 1919, and the Secretariat 
started work on June 10, 1919— 
an interval of only six weeks. 
The Covenant came into opera- 
tion on Jan. 10, 1920, and the first 
session of the Council was opened 
in Paris on Jan. 16, 1920... . 

Immediately after this Confer- 
ence the full Interim Commission 
will hold its organization meet- 
ing. It will be composed of one 
representative from each nation 
that signs the Charter. This com- 
mittee of the, whole will elect a 
Chairman and appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee whose compo- 
sition will be the same countries, 
but not the same individuals, as 
the present Executive Committee. 
They will set in motion the ap- 
pointment of a staff which, after 
the appointment of a Secretary, 
will begin working out its de- 
tailed functions. In the absence 
of substantive powers, these func- 
tions will be confined to drafting 
and recommending. Regarding 
the choosing of personnel, each 
country will designate some indi- 
viduals, presumably including ex- 
perts that have been working on 
this Conference. These men will 
be loaned by their governments 
and pulled back into their na- 
tional government service after 
' ‘the interim. This will emphasize 

“the break between the two peri- 

ods and will help in making it 
' clear from the beginning that em- 
‘ ployment with the Interim Com- 

mission carries no inference of 
‘any kind that it will continue 
‘into permanency with the League. 
Of course there may be some po- 
~tentially permanent people 
~ added, such as former or present 

League of Nations’ experts. .. . 

The choice of personnel pre- 
“sumably will follow the precepts 
laid down for the League in 1919 
‘by Sir Eric Drummond, its first 
- Secretary-General, as follows: 

. “We are working out plans for 
‘a truly international Secretariat 
‘Its members will have an inter- 
‘national character of mind. They 
“must divest themselves of _na- 
‘tional preconceptions. Its mem- 

bers are not to be appointed by 
or to be regarded as the repre- 
_sentatives of their respective na- 
“tions. The Secretariat must show 
‘an entirely impartial aspect. 
There must be one’guiding prin- 
ciple, that of securing really 
.first-rate men and women inter- 
,ested heart and soul in the suc- 








| 


cess of the League. Their quick 
response is the finest augury for 
the League’s success.” .. . 

A subsequent major step of 
operations will consist of the 
first meeting of the Executive 
Committee, occurring in a few 
months at the Organization’s 
seat—presumably in London, 
and the Executive Committee 
will remain in continuous ses- 
sion there. .. . 

The staff,'as soon as it is or- 
ganized, will immediately begin 
work on the following functions: 

(1) Organize all details of the 





Commission, including the physi- 
cal organization. . .. 

(2) Go through the new United 
Nations Charter, chapter by chap- 
ter, in order to put it into work- 
ing operation. This must be ef- 
fected by recommendation and 
the. technique of draft. .... 

(3) Make regulations for em- 





ployment and getting up person- 
nel employment forms for choos- 
ing prospects. eS 

(4) Make regulations for the 
handling of funds. .. . 

(5) Draft the budget for the 
first year. 4 

(6) Determine salary scales. ... 

(7) Apportion the expenses, 
subject to approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee. te 

(8) Arranging for taking over 
the League of Nations’ physical 

(9) Prepare agenda, and back- 
ground documents, for the first 
meetings of the General Assem- 
bly and of the Economic Coun- 
P| ae 

The staff and its work will be 
under the direction of the Secre- 
tary General. There will be no 
segregation of the staff for the 
working out of the Economic 
Council. But no doubt some part 
of the staff will devote itself to 
devising the preliminary tenta- 
tive plans for the Council. The 
Commission will not have the 
power to call trade or other con- 
ferences; this will be done by the 
big Powers, but it will keep cog- 
nizant of developments for later 
use. It will take no action re- 
garding the League of Nations’ 
functions or responsibilities dur- 
ing the interim period—either re- 
garding organizations or treaties 
or conventions. They will re- 
main as they are until the League 
is genérally disposed of in some 
definite way. ... 


As to the initial provision of 
moneys: Advances will be made 
by the host, and perhaps some 
other governments, to be de- 
ducted later from the assessments 
as determined and proportioned 
by the Charter. In the case of the 
old League, the British Govern- 
ment granted credits and then 
billed the other nations; and the 
League veritably “lived on over- 
Se ae aes 

It is understood that the In- 
terim Commission will be resi- 
denced in London. For the per- 
manent seat of the new League 
the widest variety of candidates 
is being pushed, including Ge- 
neva, Monte Carlo, Vienna, Que- 
bec, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Bermuda, et al. ; 


The ending of this Conference 
and the signing of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter will be followed by 
only a short interval before a 
veritable succession of interna- 
tional meetings. This. will fur- 
ther the new technique of keep- 
ing the nations in conversation. 
Within a few months there will 
be a General Conference, spon- 
sored by France and furthered by 
Brazil, Venezuela and Panama, to 
draw up the statutes of an Inter- 
national Organization of Cultural 
Cooperation. This will be one of 
the affiliated agencies affiliated 
with the new League. At the 
Economic and Social Committee 
meetings it was agreed that cul- 
ture must be international so that 
nations understand each other, 
and that it is necessary to push 
progress in letters, art, and in re- 
search in every branch of learn- 


Whitney Stone Pres. 
Stone & Wehster, Inc. 


Lt. Col. Whitney Stone has been 
elected President of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., suceeeding George 
O. Muhlfeld who now becomes 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. Col. Stone first joined 
the firm of Stone & Webster in 
1930 and became an Executive 
Vice-President in 1936. In Jan- 
uary, 1942, he resigned his posi- 
tion and withdrew from all his 
directorships to join the Army 
Ordnance Department, and since 
that time has served in the New 
York, Cleveland and Boston Ord- 
nance Districts. During the past 
year until the army released him 
to return to Stone & Webster, he 
has been Deputy District Chief 
of the Boston Ordnance District. 

Mr. Muhlfeld, who now becomes 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, has 
been associated with the Stone & 
Webster organization for over 40 
years, serving as President since 
1931. 

The new President is a son of 
the late Charles A. Stone, who 
with Edwin’S. Webster, present 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, organized the firm as a part- 
nership in 1889. At the time of 
his death in 1941 Charles A. Stone 
was Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, a position he had held for 
many years. 

The firm through its subsid- 
iaries has long been among the 
leaders in the fields of engineer- 
ing and construction, public util- 
ity supervision and investment 
banking. Its principal . subsidi- 
aries are Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corp., Stone & Webster 
Service Corp. and Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget. Inc. During the 
war period the Engineering Corp. 
has had an important part in the 
design and construction of proj- 
ects costing in excess of a billion 
dollars. 


Benj. Block at N. Y. Office 
of Daniel F. Rice Co. 


Daniel F. Rice & Co., members 








ing. The emphasis will be on the 
exchange and circulation of in- 


of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Benjamin Block, 
special representative of the firm, 
and formerly of its Chicago and 
Miami Beach offices, is now lo- 
cated in their New York office, 
14 Wall St. 





formation and of documents. Re- 
garding national activities, the 
proposal was warmly supported 
by the United States delegation, 
which cited the plans of the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of 
Education to call a United Nations 
Conference for the establishment 
of an International Organization 
of Educational and Cultural Co- 
operation, the United Kingdom 
having been previously requested 
to call such a conference. . 
* * * 

Proposed by Brazil and China, 
and actively supported by 13 
other delegations, an Interna- 
tional Health Organization will 
soon be founded. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization will 
cooperate in its subsequent ad- 
ministrative operations. .. .- 

Apart from these meetings in- 


‘stigated by this Conference, a 


plethora of other international 
meetings before the end of this 
year is assured. There will be 
the Peace Conference proper; 
there will be a meeting of the 


Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture in Venezuela July 24; 
there will be the third meeting 
of UNRRA in London Aug. 7; a 
United Nations Trade Conference 
will be held during October or 
November; the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion will hold a meeting in Mon- 
treal in July, and the 95th meet- 
ing of the International Labor 


' Office will take place in Quebec 


this week. 


of 


U. S. War Expenditures In First Five Months 


War expenditures by the United States Government during the 


crease of 1.5% 


$282,500,000,000, WPB reports. 
From the advices ye also quote: 
“The average daily rate for war 
expenditures during the first five 
months of 1945 was $292,000,000 
as compared with $297,000,000 
spent per day during the like pe- 
riod of 1944, a decrease of 1.7% 
in the average daily expenditure. 
“War expenditures per day 
averaged $302,000,000 in May. The 
daily rate in May was 7.5% 
higher than in April, when ex- 
penditures per day averaged 
$281,000,000. 
“U. S.s°war expenditures from 
July 1, 1940, through May 31, 
1945, amounted to $282,500,000,- 


000. 

“Expenditures and the average 
daily rate from January 1945, 
are shown in the following table: 


United States War Expenditures 
Monthly and Daily Rate 


January 1945—May 1945 

(In millions of dollars) 
Monthly Number of 
Expen- Days Checks Daily 
ditures Were Cleared Rate 


7,519 278.4 
6,965 290.2 
308.1 
281.8 
302.5 


1945— 


January -... 
February ___~ 


Five-month 


Total ... 38,013 292.4 


first five months of 1945 amounted to $38,015,000,000, as compared 
with $38,583,000,000 during the corresponding period in 1944, a de- 
according to figures compiled by the Treasury 
Department and released on June 15 by the War Production Board. 
Total war expenditures by the Government since July 1, 


1940, 





through May 31, 1945, amount to@ 





Riter & Go. To Admit 
Pierson & Diefendorf 


Riter & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit David R. 
Pierson to general partnership and 
Robert R. Diefendorf to limited 
partnership on July Ist. Mr. Pier- 
son has been with the firm for 
some time in their Chicago office. 
In the past Mr, Diefendorf was in 
business for himself and was a 
partner in Delafield & Delafield. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Excha 
has announced the following firm 
changes: ; 

Transter of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Sheldon £E. 
Prentice to William C. Beach will 


be considered June 28th. Mr. 


Beach will continue as a partner 4¢ 


in Dominick & Dominick. 

Du Pasquier & Co., New York 
City, dissolved as of June 2ist, 
1945. 

William B. Potts, Jr. & Co. dis- 
solved as of June 2ist, 1945. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 





READING 





sions of Artic 


Bank and Trust 








thereto mig, riggs. 
Bonds in fully registe 


for payment. 


coupons maturin 


May 2, 1945, 


To the Holders and Registered Owners of 


COMPANY 


General and Refunding Mortgage Four and One-Half 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series A, due January 1, 1997 


General and Refunding Mortgage Four and One-Half 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series B, due January 1, 1997 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to the provi- 
Ie Four of the Mortgage and Deed of Trust 
dated January 2, 1924, of Reading Company to Central 
Union Trust Company of New York (now Central Hanover 
ompany), Trustee, and the provisions of 
the above mentioned Bonds secured by said Mortgage and 
Deed of Trust, that Reading Company has elected to re- 
deem, and will pay and redeem on July 1; 1945, all of its 
General and Refunding Mortgage Four and One-Half Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of Series A and Series B, and on said date 
there will become and be due and payable upon each of said 
Bonds so to be redeemed, at the office of 
Bank and Trust Company, 70 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y., one hundred five per cent. (105%) of the principal 
amount thereof, together with accrued interest to July 
1, 1945, and said Bonds are required to be then presented at 
said office for payment. and redemption. 


Coupon Bonds must be accompanied by all coupons 
turing on and after July 1, 1945. 
d form, or in coupon form regis- 
tered as to principal, must be accompanied by properly 
executed instruments of assignment and transfer in blank. 
Proper ownership certificates covering July 1, 1945, inter- 
est coupons should accompany the Bonds when presented 


entral Hanover 


Interest on all Bonds hereby called for redemption will 
cease to accrue from and after July 1, 1945, and any interest 
after said redemption date which apper- 
tain to said Bonds in coupon form shall be void. 


READING COMPANY 
By R. W. BROWN, President, 





manner. 





PREPAYMENT PRIVILEGE 


Holders and registered owners of the above mentioned 
Reading Company General and Refunding Mortgage Four 
and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Series A and Series 
B, called for redemption on July 1, 1945, ma 
on and after May 2, 1945, obtain payment o 
tion price of said Bonds, together with interest accrued to 
July 1, 1945, upon surrender of their 


at any time 
the redemp- 


Bonds in the above 
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Congressmen See Confusion in 


Amendment to 


Monetary Fund 


Cartis of Nebraska and Smith of Ohio Point Out That Inclusion of 
“Cyclical Fluctuations” in “Current Monetary Operations” May Lead to 


Granting Long-term Loans. Urge 


Further Statutory Interpretation. 


In the House debate on the Bretton Woods Bill, the Wolcott 
amendment which limited the International Monetary Fund’s author- 





Frederick C. Smith 


Carl T. Cirtis 


ity to granting only loans for 
“current monetary operations,” to 
rd temporary assistance to 
mbérs in connection with sea- 
sonal, cyclical and emergency 
fluctuations in the balance of 
payments, was the subject of 
comment by Representative Carl 
T. Curtis (R) of Nebraska (who 
voted for the amended bill) and 
Representative Frederick C. 
Smith (R) of Ohio, who led the 
opposition to the measure. 

Both Congressmen followed the 
same line of argument in holding 
that even under the terms of the 
amendment, largely because of 
the inclusion of the words “cycli- 
cal fluctuations” it would be pos- 
sible for the fund to grant loans 
extending for several years, not- 
withstanding the apparent pur- 

to’ limit the fuind’s operations 
o temporary short-term  ad- 
vances. 


‘. Concerning this Congressman 


Curtis stated that the “pending 
bill (HR 3314) seéks to interpret 


provisions of the Bretton Woods 
agreements relating to the uses 


“whieh may be made of the re- 
sources of the two ‘d in- 
“stitutions. It appears, wever, 


that an interpretation of the in- 
terpr 6n will be necessary. 
Inclusion of the word ‘cyélical’ in 
s to limit 
the activities o _Monetary 
Fund to short-term credits for 
ot ant Stabilization makes it 
doubtful whether the purpose of 
the language is accomplished. In 
fact, there seems ground for the 
‘belief that under this interpreta- 
tion it would be entirely possible 
for the fund to become frozen 
with ‘long+term credits. 

“Section 14 (a) of HR 3314 di- 
rects the governor and executive 
director appointed by the United 
States to obtain promptly an offi- 
cial intérpretation by the fund as 
to ‘whether its authority to use 
its resources extends beyond cur- 


-rent ‘riiorietary stabilization op- 


erations'to afford temporary as- 
istancé +6 members in connection 


“with seasonal, cyclical, and emer- 
‘geney fluctuations in the balance 


of payments of any member for 
wae transactions.’ 

“Tf the interpretation is in the 

affirmative the governor of the 
fund ting the United 
States is directed to propose 
promptly and support an amend- 
ment to the articles of agreement 
for the purpose of expressly neg- 
ativing such interpretation. 
. “Tf the word ‘cyclical’ were not 
included, the intention of the 
cla would be clear. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to understand how 
assistance.to members in connec- 
tion with cyclical fluctuations in 
the balance of payments can be 
kept on a temporary basis. 

“The duration of a _ business 
cycle, as the term is commonly 
understood by economists, is at 





@ 
least 3 or 4 years and may be 5, 
6, or 7 years, or even more. 

“A business cycle is one of 
four distinct types of economic 
changes. The proposed interpre- 
tation appears to include three 
of the four when it refers to sea- 
sonal, cyclical, and emergency 
fiuctuations. Emergency fluctu- 
ations seem to correspond with 
what the economists refer to as 
random or accidental variations. 
The fourth type, which is not 
covered by the language of the 
bill, is the long-term or so-called 
secular trend. 

“Seasonal variations have to do 
with varying conditions due to 
climatic or other causes in the 
different seasons of the year. 
Temporary shortages of foreign 
exchange frequently result from 
seasonal conditions and are cor- 
rected when, for example, a sea- 
sonal product of industry or agri- 
culture becomes available for ex- 
port. This is a type of adjustment 
of the international balance of 
payments which the Monetary 
Fund is intended to facilitate. 

“The random or accidental vari- 
ations are abnormal in character 
and have no definite pattern as to 
occurrence ofr dtiration. Among 
causes of changes of this charac- 
ter are strikes, wars, and earth- 
quakes. ery economic process 
is affected by influences which 
cannot be classified easily. Pre- 
sumably, credits in the form of 
foreign exchange to meet fluctu- 
ations in the balance of payments 
due to CGatises of this nature 
would be short term in character 
although not necessarily so. 


“Secular trends, which are out- 
side the of fluctuations for 
which wotild bé granted 


by the fund, are due to factors 
which influence economic condi- 
tions in a uniform or regularly 
changing fashion over long pe- 
i i e, the 
pulation and tech- 
nological advancés were respon- 
sible for a long-time upward 
trend in industrial activity in the 
United States. 

“Business cycles are in duration 
between the seasonal variations, 
which are of short duration, and 
the long-time secular trends. A 
business cycle is a period of time 
in which occurs a regular se- 
quence of expansion and contrac- 
tion in activity. During such a 
period there comes in turn expan- 
sion, boom, contraction, and de- 
pression. Prior to the great de- 


and boom usually took from 2 to 
3 yeags and the periods of re- 
cession from 1 to 1% years, a total 
for the entire cycle of 3 or 4 years. 
Sometimes the cycle required 6 
or 7 yeats. Major cycles, char- 
acterized by extreme inflation and 
deflation, occurred at intervals, 
with minor cycles of less intensity 
~ shorter duration between 
em. ' 


“Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell; of 
Columbia University, in an article 
in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences tabulates the periods of 
duration of 19 businéss cyéles in 
the United States between 1855 
and 1927. The average for thé 
full cycle was 46.1 months, pe- 
riods of sd 3 a averaging 25.4 
months and those of contraction, 
16.5 months. For 13 cycles be- 
tween 1885 and 1927 the average 
for the full cycle was 39.3 months, 
with the expansion averaging 22.8 
months and the contraction, 16.5 
months, — 

“The cycle in the great depres- 
sion, including expansion and 
boom in the late twenties and 
contraction and depression in the 
early thirties, was of much longer 





duration than earlier cycles. On 
the basis of that experience there 
can be no assurance that a busi- 
ness cycle will run its course in 
as short a period as the former 
average of 3 or 4 years. 

“*Temporary assistance’ would 
have been of little value to na- 
tions with fluctuating balances of 
payments during the great de- 
pression. Credits would have been 
frozen for a period of several 
years. 

“Even on the basis of earlier 
experience, credits to tidé over 
a nation between the low point 
and the peak of a business cycle 
would be for at least 2 years. 

“Cyclical fluctuations are not 
easily discernible at the time they 
occur. Usually, other factors make 
it difficult to trace the progress 
of a business cycle until a con- 
siderable time afterward. Hence, 
while it will be difficult for a 
nation to prove that an excess of 
imports over exports is due to cy- 
clical fluctuations it also will be 
difficult for the authorities of the 
fund to prove to the contrary. The 
cyclical criterion in the proposed 
interpretation opens wide the door 
to credits which may of a far 
different character than for tem- 
porary adjustments of the balance 
of payments. 

“Thus it appears that even if 
the fund accepts the proposed in- 
terpretation its significance will 
be doubtful. The word ‘cyclical’ 
is clearly inconsistent with the 
term ‘temporary assistance.’ The 
interpretation gives no assurance 
of the maintenance of the revolv- 
ing character of the fund. With- 
out further restrictions upon the 
right of member nations to obtain 
foreign exchange under a proced- 
ure almost automatic in character, 
the dangers in the operation of 
the fund will continue to be very 
great.” 
Representative Frederick C. 
Smith’s remarks were in a similar 
view. In his address to the House 
opposing the passage of the bill 
on June he stated that, “a rea 
of the Wolcott amendment woul 





pression, the periods of expansion | 


lead one to think that the present 
language in the agreement con- 
fines the fund to short-term lend- 
ing, but that it is so unclear and 
doubtful that it requires clarifi- 
cation; or that the language is 
sufficiently clear to make it evi- 
dent that the fund is authorized 
to make long as well as short- 
term loans, and therefore requires 
amendment to prohibit the for- 
mer. 
“Then the fund shall promptly 
—that is, as soon as it has been 
organized and is ready for busi- 
ness—decide the issue, which is 
not in unequivocal terms whether 
it shall be limited in its opera- 
tions to short-term lending, but 
‘whether its authority to use its 
resources extends beyond current 
monetary stabilization operations 
to afford temporary assistance to 
members in connection with sea- 
sonal, cyclical, and emergency 
fluctuations in the balance of pay- 
ments of any member for current 
transactions.’ 
“If the answer is in the affirm- 
ative, then the United States’ rep- 
resentative on the fund shall 
promptly offer an amendment to 
the articles of agreement not ex- 
pressly to prohibit it from making 
long-term loans, but merely to 
negative such interpretation. 
the amendment is adopted, then 
the fund shall be limited ‘to use 
its resources for current monetary 
stabilization operations to afford 
temporary assistance to members 
in connection with seasonal, cycli- 
cal, and emergency fluctuations in 
the balance of payments of any 
member for current transactions.’ 
“But none of these terms ex~ 
cept ‘current transactions’ is de- 
fined either in the amendment or 
agreement. Current trafisactions 
are defined in article XIX (i) 
of the agreement. but no light is 
thrown on the Wolcott amend- 
ment from that source. The terms 
‘temporary assistance’ in connec- 
tion with ‘cyclical’ and ‘fluctua- 
tions in the balance of payments’ 





could certainly be interpreted as 
embracing long-term loans. 


“How long is a cycle? Minor 
cycles are. defined by James 
Arthur Estey, professor of eco- 
nomics, Purdue University, in his 
work, Business Cycles, as aver- 
aging close to 40 months, and ma- 
jor cycles as averaging 8 years. 
I have consulted numerous au- 
thorities on this subject, including 
the highest in the employ of the 
Federal Government, and without 
exception they said the term ‘cy- 
clical’ could not possibly be con- 
sidered as coming within the 
scope of short-term lending. 

“How possibly could a loan to 
a country going through, say, a 
5-year depression serve its pur- 
pose unless it could keep it for 
that period plus sufficient addi- 
tional time to make it possible to 
pay it off? 

“In an article appearing in the 
May 31. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, titled ‘Is There a Joker 
in the Fund Interpretation?’ writ- 
ten by Mr. Herbert M. Bratter, 
financial writer, appears the fol- 
lowing: 

In view -of the inclusion of 
the -word _ “cyclical”. in this 
amendment, the question may 
be raised as to whether the 
amendment really limits the 
fund in any way. The sup- 
posed purpose of the amend- 
ment is to restrict the fund to 
short-term operations. But 
“short-term” and “cyclical” are 
two mutually exclusive con- 
cepts. 

This raises the question, 
therefore, whether the inclu- 
sion of the word “cyclical” may 
not make this entire amend- 
ment meaningless, even if it is 
adhered to by the fund after 
the fund begins operations. 


“Melchior Palyi says the Wol- 
cott amendment— 


merely restates what is already 

in the statutes. Such restate- 

ment may be useful for the 
benefit of emphasis, but that’s 

all it is. . 

As a matter of fact, it leaves 
the function of the fund just 
as unclear as it was before. 
the idea is that only temporary 
disturbances of the debtor’s 
balance of payment should be 
financed by the fund. But sup- 
— Russia borrows from us to 

uy hydroeléctric power equip- 

mént. When it comes to servic- 
ing or repaying the debt, her 
balance of payment may be dis- 
tressed to that extent. That 
would fall under an “emer- 
gency fluctuation in the balance 
of payments,” wouldn’t it? But 
in reality, the alleged emergency 
arises out of a previous recon- 
struction credit and if the fund 
comes to Russia’s rescue, as it 
would have to, then, in effect, 
it will finance Russian recon- 
struction. 

“It is my judgment that only a 
reconstitution of the entire fund 
set-up could possibly prevent it 
from using its resources to make 
long-term loans. 

“The second part of the Wol- 
cott amendment is still more un- 
usual than the first. Here the 
fund is to give an opinion as to 
whether it ‘has authority to use 
its resources to provide facilities 
for relief or reconstruction or to 
meet a large or sustained outflow 


of capital on the part of any mem-} 
if | ber.’ 


“Tf the interpretation of the 
fund is in the affirmative the 
United States’ representative shall 
promptly offer an amendment to 
the agreement ‘for the purpose of 
po ay a negativing the agree- 
ment.’ 


“But the agreement ainehey in 
so many wo expressly prohib- 
its the fund from using its re- 
sources for those purposes. Art- 
icle XIV, section 1, reads: 

The fund is not intended to 
provide facilities for relief or 
reconstruction. 

Article VI, section 1 (a), reads: 

A member may not make net 
use of the fund’s resources to 
meet a large or sustained out- 
flow of capital. 





. “Why the fund should be called 





upon to interpret this language 
which could hardly be written in 
clearer terms is: difficult to under- 
stand. So far as I cam recall there 
was at no time any controversy 
in the committee as to the mean- 
ing of these two provisions. If 
this language, which seems to 
have all of the explicitness that it 


is possible to give to language, » 


is nevertheless of such doubtful 
interpretation and requires an 
anomalous procedure of clarifica- 
tion such as is here proposed, 
what shall we say respecting the 
language in many of the pro- 
visions of the proposal which is 


anything but explicit? However, » 
the. fund. could demur to both of » 


these propositions and refuse to 


take any action... No enforcement - 


provision is provided. It: could 
decide ‘that it had the power to 
make loans for relief and recon- 


struction and to use thé fund’s — 
resources to meet a large and sus- : 


tained outflow of capital, and the 


United States would “be helpless - 


in the matter, notwithstanding 
any. amendments of the United 


States’ representative on the fund . 


might offer to. prevent it from 
doing these things. 


“These amendments raise a nice 
question. Take the second part 
of the Wolcott amendment, where 
the fund is to interpret whether 
it is authorized to use its facilities 
for relief and reconstruction ac- 
tivities or to meet a large or sus- 
tained outflow of capital, which 
are already definitely prohibited 
in the agreement. 


as eee the fund were to ac- 
cept this amendment literally, 
that is, as implying that it posses- 
ses the power to say whether or 
not it is authorized to use its fa- 
cilities for relief and reconstruc- 


tion and to meet a large or sus~ . 


tained outflow of capital. That 
would be tantamount to the as« 


sumption by the fund that it was | 


vested’ with absolute power to 


interpret any part of the agree- 


ment as it saw fit.” 








McKim Gets New Post 


Edward D. McKim has 


as President Truman’s chief ad- - 
ministrative assistant, and is to ° 
become instead a deputy to Fed- - 
eral Loan Administrator John W. : 


Snyder, the White House an- 
neunced, according to an Asso~- 


ciated Press report from. Wash~ - 
ington, June 12, which added that - 
the transfer would be made im 


mediately. 


Charles G. Ross; Press Secre- 
tary to the President, said that | 
he did not know who would re-— 
place McKim in his job as $10,000- — 


0 ig chief administrative assist- 
ant, 
would be in his new post. 


nor what McKim’s salary | 


McKim, one of the men who. 
accompanied the President when - 
he campaigned for the vice-presi- . 
dency last fall, is on leave from . 


his post as executive of an in- 
surance company at Omaha, 


A reporter told Ross that Mc- > 


Kim had announced in Omaha re- 


cemtly that a new veterans’ hospi- - 
tal would be erected in Montana - 
and asked in what capacity Me- : 
Kim had made the announcement. - 
Ross said that he had no informa~ — 


tion on that. 
The reporter apparently 
ferred to a statement of 


of Repre- 
sentative Halleck (R.-Ind.) in the 
chief : 


House last week t “the 


re+ = 


administrative assistant to Presi+ 


dent Truman” had phed to 

Representative (D.=- | 

pont.) one week before 4 special 
tana congressional election 


that “the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion has advised me that the hos- | 


pital will go to eastern Montana.” 


Halleck, chairman of the Na- . 


tional Republican Congressional - 
Committee, said that he was in- — 


formed by Brig.-Gen. Frank T. - 


Hines, Veterans’ 
that the location of the ho 
had not been determined defi- 
nitely. Halleck contended that the 
telegram was designed “to influ- 
ence votes.” The Republican can- 
didate won the Montana election. 


Administrator, © 
ital | 
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Reconversion 


(Continued from page 2724) 


froth-mouthed from cave to cave 
in the islands and digs deeper 
into his honieland. Our fighting 

_men are doing their job. But war 
workers, housewivés—all of: us— 

. must dig deeper for bonds, give 
more tirelessly for victory. 

. This is an opportunity, for you 
men of management and for all of 
American industry to re-dedicate 
your strength to that final tri- 

-umph. Our people expect it, pin 
simple faith upon your efforts. In 
all the years, from the time this 
land wore Blue and Gray to bat- 

' fle, the strong right arm of Amer- 
ican industry has supplied wea- 

- pons of war dnd the economic 

. Sinews that Kept a nation going 

) Throtagh trial and tribulation. Our 

. role has not changed. Only the 

. Condition surrounding them have 
changéd, grown more compli- 

. There was a time when Asso- 
ciations such as this Hartford 
County group in this mother State 

- Of industry made their contribu- 

tion by guiding, leading and giv- 

_ ing informational service. That 

. Contribution to the State and na- 

. tional welfare was considerably 

‘@ constant source of inspiration 

. and practical drive toward the 

solution of mutual problems—a 

beacon for new enterprisés, a 

well-spring of strength for estab- 

lished firms. 
It has kept the National Asso- 

- ciation of Manufacturers a healthy, 

alert organization for 50 years. 

And today there is a greater 

- feed for such Associations than 

ever before. Today, in addition 

' # your routine services, Associa- 

* Hons such as ours are fighting for 

basic American institutions, the 

test among them, our free, 
competitive enterprise system. 

r opportunity for service has 

stretched beyond the practical 

phases.of manufacturing into the 

‘goaring heights of industrial 

‘ gstatesmanship — the leadership 

mecessary to take us from success- 

ful. war into prosperous peace— 
€@ peace in which management's 
recognition of its social responsi- 
bilities go beyond the making and 
gelling of goods forms the best 

’ jnsurance for lasting prosperity. 

' We cannot deny that oppor- 

tunity. Management must assume 

. the leadership that it alone can 

. wield for national security. Never, 

‘ at any time in world history, has 

: the subject of economics played a 

. more dominant role in the affairs 

of man. This is an economic age. 

. Witriess the proof set by 50 nations 

at San Francisco in setting up an; 

‘ Economic and Social Council to 

- yank with the Security Council 

. itself. te 

And industrial statesmanship is 

-@ “must” dn the world’s list of | 





. Yes, there is a great need for 
. @ohesive. thinking about our prob- 
lems. The future is already with 
: ws, atid in many cases its arrival 
. finds us unprepared. 
- - But I need not tell this group 
: ¢hat manufacturers have long rec- 
ved the virtues in collective 
; ought: ‘There were 28 Connecti- 
* git manufacturers who saw that 
‘ fact clearly 50 years ago when 
- they made themselves. founding 
’ @embers of the National Associa- 
* Hion of Manufacturers. We are 
honoring 17 of these founders to- 


‘night; firms from Bridgeport, 
Pe toia, Bristol, New Britain, 
- Southington, Torrington, Water- 
. Bury and Winstead. 

- The executives of these firms 
long ago set forth the principle of 
‘ pooling industry’s best brains to 
’ golvé iridustry’s major problems. 
. It has served us well through the 
: ts. It serves us well today. 
It would be impossible to put a 
Price tag on the joint talents of 
- the nearly 2,000 businessmen 
- which make up the 23 working 
committees that are literally the 





- NAM in action.” Yet the services 
‘ of these men are at the command 


of every one of our 13,000 mem- 
bers, from the largest company to 
the smallest. And I neéd not re- 
mind you that 71% of the NAM 
membership fails into that bracket 
known as “small business’—firms 
which émploy. 500 péople or less. 

It is some of that organized 
thinking on our immediate recon- 
version: problems that I wish to 
tell you about tonight. 

Three major objectives confront 
this economy—not tomorrow—but 
now. 

First, is thé immediate reor- 
ganization of the nation’s produc- 
tive machinery for the maximum 
employment of our citizens. Sec- 
ond, is the return after V-J of 
our fighting men to a productive 
place withi«. our business, agricul- 
tural and. industrial world. Third, 
we facé the prospect of exchang- 
ing our role as the arsenal of de- 
mocracy to that of the granary of 
the globe. 

If peace is to endure, we must 
share our strength to help a shat- 
tered Europe rebuild its cities and 
feed its peoples. 

I would not have you think that 
I ignore the primary objective of 
this land in my listing. That is 
still total victory: It will remain 
so until Japan is conquered. But 
while that work must go forward 
we cannot afford to dally with our 
other tasks. 

Now I know that the 3 million 
separate business enterprises in 
this country have been preparing 
at least 3 million separate post- 
war plans since Pearl Harbor. Or, 
at least, there has been much seri- 
ous thinking done. 

Not long ago the NAM con- 
ducted a reconversion survey 
among some 1,700 firms. It re- 
vealed that 61% of industry could 
convert within 24 hours after 
Government gave the “go” sign. 
It showed that 89% could be oper- 
ating at full peacetime scale with- 
in 16 weeks after Washington 
lifted the barriers. 

Naturally, it is still too early to 
analyze the precise degree of gov- 
ernmental willingness to let in- 
dustry get on with its job. But 
all the obvious signs and portents 
are propitious even if the major 


part of the cutbacks are merely. 


paperwork, the programs sched- 
uled for production and cancelled 
before birth. We are promised 
steel, copper and aluminum -by 
July 1. We are further promised 
that .more than half of the 420 
WPB orders will be lifted “within 
a few months.” 

But there are still many blind 
areas. 

Military réquirements for the 
war against the Jap have been 
something of a mystery to the lay, 
industrial mind which has trouble 
figuring how we need as much 
stuff to fight a one front war as 
we needed to fight a two. 

The matter of surplus commod- 
ity disposal is still in the realm 
of confusion tod. As a matter of 
fact, this Government’ doesn’t 
know exactly how much material 
it has lying around. Thére has 


never been a complete inventory |} 


taken. 

But perhaps Mr. Truman’s ap- 
vointment of Mr. Symington to 
the Surplus Property Board may 
disvel this condition. 

From industry’s point of view 
the transition task should mean 
the accomplishment of some basic 
things quickly. 

1. The floor space of our fac- 
tories must be cleared of both 
machines and materials which 
eannot be used for civilian pro- 
duction. 

That means that there must be 
récognition by both our public 
and our legislators that some ma- 
teriale will be just as mich a 
casualty of war as a sunk battle- 
ship or a shot down plane. Edsel 
Ford put his finger on that situa- 
tion when he talked about the 
Willow Run plant a week or so 





ago. He said, if I récall correctly, 
that the cost of that plant was 
just about the @€quivalent of the 
cost of a battléship, and a sunk 
ship would certainly be figured 
a war 1oss. 

Understand, I do not advocate 
waste. I simply call for judg- 
ment and courage and speed. And 
whatever loss in dollars caused by 
that speed will be more than 
made up in extra jobs and re- 
duced layoffs. 

2. Any machines and materials 
which can be used should be made 
available to those who can use 
them in producing goods the pub- 
lic needs. These machines and 
materials should be sold in a man- 
ner which will assure those who 
want to go in business the same 
opportunity to get what they need 
as that enjoyed by companies al- 
ready in business. 

I want to emphasize that every 
effort should be made by Govern- 
ment to get the highést price pos- 
sible for these matérials. But, for 
goodness sake, let’s realize that 
price is secondary to getting those 
machines and materials back into 
use to make jobs. 

3. We will nééd prompt settle- 
ment of war contracts. 

Both the Army and Navy have 
done a fine job on contract ter- 
minations work so far. Settlement 
time has been cut considerably by 
both services. And management, 
especially in those sub-contract- 
ing firmis which have bills of $10,- 
000 and less, should be no less 
hasty in filing claims. Three- 
quarters of civilian employment 
comes from so-called “small busi- 
ness.” It is important that the 
management of such firms take 
the lead in getting their bills and 
accounts property, and speedily 
placed. 

_ I need not tell this audience that 

it takes money to pay wages and 
buy materials. And any delays, 
whether by Government or busi- 
ness, in this vital reconversion 
requirement will just put off the 
time when more workers can 
have more jobs. 

However, manufacturers can 
have all the money there is, but 
‘if they are hung up on the pur- 
chase of goods and machines by 
the necessity of going through a 
handful of buréaus for approval 
to buy, jobs can’t be made in a 
hurry. 

5. There is another key transi- 
tional point already widely dis- 
cussed in Congress and wherever 
business men assémble. That is 
the question. of prices. Irrespec- 
tive of the lifting of all other con- 
trols upon production, if price 
control stays with us into and be- 
yond the final victory stage, busi- 
ness and industry cannot be free 
to function for the best interests 
of this nation. 

I do not intend to argue price 
policy or the possible dangers of 
inflation and deflation at this time. 
I point out that the only cure for 
any inflation lies in production to 
the point where there are more 
goods than idle dollars to bid for 
them in thé open market. 

I wish to émphasize that we 
shall not get that sort of prdoduc- 
tion, nor the jobs it creates, un- 
ess prices make possible the pay- 
ment of fair wages, cover manu- 
facturing costs, and provide some 
return for thé person willing to 
invest capital in enterprise. 

That is simply fundamental eco- 
nomics in a free, competitive en- 
terprise systém. 

6. There is another considera- 
tion. which must be kept in mind 
at this crucial time. It concerns 
the use of those goods left over 
from the war program. 


After every war there are out- 
cries of waste and public dis- 
gruntlement over spending. This 
conflict will be no different. I 
dare say the public prints will see 
more ragged reputations when 


victory permits us to exchange} 


patriotism for gossip than we can 
now imagine. It won’t matter 
whether or not this sort of criti- 
cism is justified. It seldom does. 


There will be howling just the 
same. 

It therefore behooves us to 
make every effort to see that 
nothing is needlessly destroyed 
that can serve the public. Need- 
less destruction to clear markéts 
or for other similar excusé is as 
foolish as tearing out a half grown 
crop to plant a new one. Lét’s 
make jobs by producing things 
we need and don’t have, mean- 
whilé getting full usé of what al- 
réady exists and is paid for in full. 

But it is not enough to blue- 
print the transitional stage of our 
return to a peacetime economy. 
This nation must raise its sights 
and look toward the broad hori- 
Zon of a permanently healthy 
business existence. We must look 
ahéad to the full use of our basic 
political and economic freeddéms. 
We must look for the direct road 
out of the mazé 6f controls, cen- 
tral pians and other Statist charts. 

Regimentation for war was a 

nécessity. Ali nations Walk ih: 
uniform during combat. But regi- 
mentation for peace will be a 
calamity déspite the pleas of 
those gentlemen who would like 
to see permanent governmental 
rule substituted for the free play 
of normal economic factors. 
. This is a free enterprise land. 
To keep it so in our future, to dis- 
charge our obligations to fighting 
sons and daughters, to keep pro- 
duction high and good jobs plenti- 
ful, we need only uphold our 
basic principles. 

Let us proudly state and re- 
state that in this country men can 
get ahead through individual ef- 
fort. I want young Americans to 
uphold their rights to make a mil. 
lion if they can, and we_olde. 
Americans to do all in our power 
to encourage them in that pur- 
suit. Let us again respect the 
simple dignity of thrift. Saving 
is no sin. And only through pri- 
vate savings can we keep our in- 
vestment markets alert and ac- 
tive in the building of new enter- 
prises. Let us recognize that the 
flexibility of our economic sys- 
tem is its greatest asset and keep 
it free so that it may adjust to 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTiGE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 118 


A cash dividend detlared by the Board 
of Directérs on June 13, 1945, for the 
second quarter of the year 1945, equal 
to 2% of its par vale, will. be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 16, 
1945, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 29, 1945, 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 








Tue Gar.ock 


Packinc Company 
Junepl9, 1945 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 276 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a quarterly +x of 


50¢ per share was declared on the com- 
mon stock of the Company, payable 
June 30, 1945, to stockholders’ of rec 
ord at the close of business June 23, 


1945, 
R. M. Wapies, Sécretary 





Bh Man £ - 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


N 

Brockivh, New York 
The Board of Di e American 
Manufacturing Copa sateen a dividend 
of 50c per share on the Oomman:.2 of the 
ny, payable July 1, 1945 to 8 
of | the ness June 

fag The stock, . d ~ f will -be 
or the purpose ransfer nen 
a 19, 1945 wu 


at the close of business June 
ROBERT B. BROWN, Treasurer. 


19 


July 2, 1945 





Dividend Notice of 
THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION, 


Baltimore, Md. . , 
June 15, 1945. 
The Board of Dir of the Arundel ts pet 
ha. th 4 .» + 
eae ES 
n an y. . 
“to the shoe olders Gf fieort on the 
books at the close of business 
JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
The Diréctérs of this Corporatipa jars 1 
gloved. 2 dividend of ST per. =. 


“6d de- 





tal stock 
ed dividend of 
capital s 7 
erred and Common 
5, 1945, to stéckholders of record 
of business June 19, 1945, OTS eee 
WALLACE Mv KEMP, Treasurer... 





meet changing conditions. 








And finally, let us hold fast to 
the fact that production and only 
production can give us a world of 
people working and building a 
progressively greater nation. Let 
us sell that truth wherever we can 
for in it we shall have a tomorrow 
of high living standards, of max- 
imum employment, of good, full, 
rich American life. 


Hard Goal Price 


Increased $1 a Ton 


A $1-a-ton increase in the price 
of hard coal to houséholders be- 
came effective on June 18 to cover 
mine wage increases, according to 
an Associated Press’ dispatch, 
which further added: 

The ceiling increasé, accom- 
panied by price rises of 25 to 50 
cents on industrial sizes of anthra- 
cite, was authorized by William 
H. Davis, Economic Stabilization 
Director, when he approved the 
new hard coal wage agreement. 

The .agreement, which _fol- 
lowed a three-week work stop- 
page in May, was approved by the} 
War Labor Board on June 6. It 
carries a pay increase of $1.37% 
cents a day for $8,000 miners and 
lesser increases for 4,000 other 
anthracite workers. 

OPA studies showed that an 
increase in coal prices averaging 
75 cents a ton for both domestic 
and industrial users was neces- 
sary, Mr. Davis said. He asked 
OPA to report after the increase 
has been in effect three months 
on whether new changes will be 
required to keep operators’ mar- 
gins at legally established levels. 

The price boost is intended te 
cover an inerease in labor costs 
of 60.7 cents a ton, most of it 
going to vay the “portal te nror- 
tal” travel time won by the United 
Mine Workers of America, headed 
by John L. Lewis. 





THE WESTERN * 
UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 273:9-: 


A dividend of 50 cents a sharé on the Clas 
A stock of this company has been 
payable July 16, 1945, to st of 
2 .* 


at the close J ae & ; 
June 12, 1945. o> eee 





Officers at Meeting — 
Next year’s officers of the Cot- 
ton Importers Association, Inc., 
were announced (June 11) after 
the annual election of the Execu- 
tive Committets and Chairmen of 
the Sections, with Elwood -B. 
Kern, Jr., of the firm of:Geo. H. 
McFadden & Bro., succeeding 
Walter K. Shaw, Jr., as President. 
Elwood B. Kern, Jr, has been 
associated with the firm of Géo. 
H. McFadden & Bro., for over 20 
years. His career in the cotton 
usiness commenced at the old 
hiladelphia office of the firm, 
which is so well known in the 
cotton trade, for having aided in 
the devélopment of many .of the 
age ’s leading representatives. 
In addition to McFadden’s Phila- 
delphia office, Mr. Kern served at 
the Boston office, before» coming 
to New York where he now heads 
the Foreign Growth Department 
of the firm. i : 

' Ralph Lawson, Manager of the 
Foreign Cotton Department of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Ine., 
with offices at Boston, was elected 
Vice-President of the Association. 
In addition to Mr. Kern and 
Mr. Lawson, the following were 
elected to serve on the Board of 
Directors of the Associafion for 
the ensuing year: a 

B. M. Jones of Jones, Gardner 
& Beal, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

H. V. Linehan of O’Donnell 
Bros., New York, N. Y. 
George Emery of E. A. Shaw & 





Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Ss hel Pe airs eos onal eer 


ee 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 2723) 


Boston Terminal 34s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston Wharf Co.—Descriptive 
circular—du Pont, Homsey Co., 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
9, Mass. , 


Central Iron & Steel—Bulletin 
on recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Kingan' & Co. and Riverside 
Cement. 

‘Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad—Complete ar- 
bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros. 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
. ON, X, 


Collins Radio—Descriptive data 
—-Scherek, Richter Co., Landreth 
Buil ing, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Consélidated Edison Co. of New 
York—Analytical study—Kidder, 
Peabody '& Co., 17 Wall Street, 
Wéew York 5, N. Y. 


The Cross Company—Analysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
pects—F, H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
iil Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also,, available a memorandum 
on San Carlos Milling Co., Ltd., 
including a reprint of an article 
on prospects for those desiring 
an interesting speculative situa- 
tion... 


Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for price appreciation in these 
two.industrials—Morris Cohon & 
ge _Broadway, New York 4, 


> 


hyat 
Fort . Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Railway Company — 
One-page analysis— Comstock & 
Co.,.231 South La Salle Street, 
_ Chicago, 4, [!!. 


Foundation Co.—Descriptive 
eircular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

., Also, available are circulars on 
Howell Electric and Punta Alegre 
Sugar,” 


Glebe American Corporation— 
Repédrbt in detatil on the post-war 
prospects which are considered 
ou Ging by Kneeland & Co., 
Boardof ‘Trade Building, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

ri. £ 

Guaranty Trust Co.—Bulletin— 
Laird;*' Bissell & Meeds, 120 
BroadWay, New York 5, N. Y. 


~ Howell Elec. Motors—Circular 
—A & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


” ‘Laelédé - Christy’ Company — 
Memorandum available — Herzog 


 § a 170 Broadway, New York 
a ~ : 


, 
1 
Ges : 


* Lea’ Fabrics—Discussion of in- 
teresting post-war situation — 
Dunne & Co.. 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, .N. Y. 
ii istwi 
: Lebich Valley Railroad — New 
circular—J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
20 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
jer ort, 
> Lipe Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular—-Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New York 
“8, Nai¥s:, 
hes 
Maine Central Railroad — De- 
serintive circular—Adams & Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Po R: Mallory & Co.. Inc 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
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nouse & vo., 25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Mexican Water Treaty, Imperial 
Irrigation District, and The Met- 
ropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California — Analytical bro- 
chure—Kaiser & Co., Russ Build- 
ing. San Francisco 4, Calif., and 
20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Michigan Chemical Corporation 
— Report on interesting growth 
20ssibilities and post-war outlook 
—Kneeland & Co., 141 West Jack- 
30n Boulevard, Chicago 4, Il. 


National Candy Co.—A report 
on the third largest producer of 
corn products—Newhard, Cook & 
es aha and Olive, St. Louis 

, Mo. 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


New England Public Service 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


New York Curb Exchange Com- 
mon Stocks With Long Dividend 
Records—Tabulated list—Herbert 
Ex. Stern & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York 5; N. Y: 


Pfaudler Co. — Recent analysis 
discussing outlook for the com- 
pany which manufactures glass 
lined and stainless steel tanks and 
equipment — Caswell & Cuv., 120 
rapa La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 

Also an analysis of Mississippi 
Glass Co. 


Puralator Products, Inc.—Study 
of speculative possibility in the 
preferred stock of a public utility 
company—Ward & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scovill Mfz.; Riley 
Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc.; 
American Hardware; Douglas 
Shoe; Hortford-Empire; Maine 
Central Pfd.:' Moxie; Southeast- 
ern Corp.; United Piece Dye 
Works; Detreit Harvester; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Buda Co.; Federal 
Machine & Welding; Gleaner 
Harvester; Liberty Aijrcraft 
Products; Lamson - Sessions; 
Berkshire Fine Spinning, Bow- 
sér, Inc.; New Jersey Worsted; 
Mohawk Rubber Co.; TACA Air- 
ways; American Window Glass; 
Interstate Power Co. and P. R. 
Mallory. ee 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, 
Inc.—Letter on post-war distribu- 
tion plans—Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

Also a comprehensive Trustees’ 
Report on Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee RR. 


Standard Stoker Co. — Descrip- 
tive memorandum—Buckley Bro- 
thers, 1529 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Gruen Watch and Lukens 
Steel. 


Thermatomic Carbon Co.—Cir- 
cular on interesting possibilities— 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on American Bantam Car and a 
— analysis of Panama Coca- 

ola. 


Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
scriptive circular — Simons, Lin- 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4; N.Y!.°=° ° 

Also available is a circular on 
Fashion Park, Inc. : 
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No ‘‘Santa Claus’ 
In Our Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 2722) 


their cooperative efforts to build 
a new world on the foundations 
of peace and prosperity. 

The delegates there know full 
well, as their predecessors of 26 
years ago failed to realize, that the 
most elaborate arrangements for 
the maintenance of political and 
military peace will soon disinte- 
grate if the world again engages 
in the type of economic warfare 
it waged between the two world 
wars. 

Someone has said that it is 
egasier to make war than it is to 
make peace. He might well have 
added that it is easier to make 
peace than it is to maintain peace. 


In President Truman’s first 
message to Congress he said “We 
have learned to fight with other 
nations in common defense of our 
freedom. We must now learn to 
live with other nations for our 
mutual good. We must learn to 
trade more with other nations so 
that there may be for our mutual 
advantage increased production, 
increased employment and better 
standards of living throughout the 
world.” 

In the vital work of clearing the 
channels of international trade, 
private businessmen can accom- 
plish great good in a field which 
is peculiarly their own. 

Many of the frictions and irrita- 
tions which disturb international 
relations are not really the result 
of basic difference in national in- 
terest; but are the product of pub- 
lic misunderstanding, misinter- 
pretation and misinformation. 


Through such institutions as the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, international economic 
problems can be examined and 
discussed, differences threshed out 
and common views developed— 
all in an atmosphere of informal- 
ity and flexibility such as cannot 
be realized in official diplomatic 
negotiations. 

To the extent that international 
consultation of businessmen, of 
producers, and of trade-union 
leaders increases public under- 
standing of world economic prob- 
lems, intergovernmental negotia- 
tions are less likely to founder on 
the rock of public prejudice and 
misinformation. 

If we are to understand what is 
happening in the world today, we 
must recognize that the tragic 
drama which is now gripping our 
world is more than a world war 
—it is a world revolution. 

This revolution had its begin- 
nings in the dim and distant past 
when an unknown genius hit 
upon the idea of the wheel—per- 
haps the greatest invention of all. 

Over the vast reaches of time 
which have since elapsed, one 
machine has called for another 
machine, and another, and so it 
will be until the end of time. 

Man created the machine to les- 
sen his burden in supplying the 
necessities of. life. Little did he 
realize that the machine would 
also enormously multiply his 
wants. 

These ever-increasing wants 
make man more and more de- 
pendent upon other men and na- 
tions more and more dependent 
upon all other nations. 

Under the impact of the ma- 
chine, the world continues to 
shrink rapidly, there is no such 
thing as isolation, and man now 
easily destroys in a few days what 
it took him centuries to build. 
What new hellish instrument of 
destruction tomorrow may bring 
forth no man knows. 


Van Dorn Iron Works—Report 
—Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5; N.Y. te . 

Winters & Crampton Corpora- 
tieon—Memo on current situation 
— First Colony Corporation, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Nations must now learn to live 
together cooperatively for their 
mutual security and prosperity. 
If they do not, civilization will be 
utterly destroyed and man will 
return to the dark ages. 

This is the law of the machine. 

Man lived in isolation and in- 
dependence over such a vast pe- 
riod of time that it is with the 
greatest difficulty that his mental 
and spiritual concepts are ad- 
justed to the condition of de- 
pendence which the machine and 
modern civilization impose. 


Policy of Expanded World 
Economy 


The foreign economic policy of 
the Department of State revolves 
around the conception of an ex- 
panded world economy—free and 
equal access for all nations to the 
trade and raw materials of the 
world, increased production, much 
greater exchange of goods and 
services between nations, in- 
creased consumption and higher 
levels of living for all peoples 
everywhere. 

Now there is not one single ele- 
ment of the “Santa Claus” philos- 
ophy in this policy. 

On the contrary, quite aside 
from the question of future peace, 
the United States will be one of 
its principal beneficiaries. 

There are only two roads open 
to us in shaping our economic 
policies in the post-war world. 

We cannot stand still, the world 
is moving too fast for that now. 

We can follow the path of eco- 
nomic liberalism, in keeping with 
our democratic principles and 
traditions, without which no peace 
structure will long stand, or we 
can take the road to economic 
nationalism leading inevitably to 
regimentation, to State trading, to 
international irritations and re- 
taliations and, in the end, to the 
creation of an atmosphere in 
which the seeds of conflict are 
sown. 

I do not believe it is an over- 
statement to say that most. of the 
other nations of the world will 
take the same road we take—but 
they will only take the road to 
economic liberalism if we give 
prompt and vigorous leadership. 

We have been so busy winning 
the war that we have had too 
little time to think about the 
grave economic problems with 
which the world will be faced in 
the post-war period. 

But we all recognize that a gi- 
gantic job of reconstruction and 
development is to be done in the 
world at the end of this war. 


The. United States is the prin- 
cipal source of supply of the 
enormous volume of machinery, 
equipment, tools and _ technical 
“know how” which will be re- 
quired to do this job. 

Surely no one can deny that it 
is in our own enlightened self- 
interest to help the world get back 
on its feet. 

We cannot long expect to have 
a high level of employment and 
prosperity in our country if a good 
portion of the rest of the world 
is still flat on its back because of 
the devastation of the war. 

Moreover, as is well known, 
there has been an enormous. ex- 
pansion during the war in our 
productive facilities of the. very 
kind of goods that the rest of the 
world must have for reconstruc- 
tion and development. So. great 
has been this expansion that it is 
impossible for the home market 
to absorb our entire production. 
Hence, if these plants are to con- 
tinue to operate and furnish jobs 
we must find markets abroad for 
their surplus production. 


Greater Exports Needed 
. To sum up— 
We have-the goods for sale and 
the world desperately needs these 
goods in enormous quantities—the 





problem of other countries is to 
find the dollars -with which to 
make payment. 

Under these circumstances, does 
anyone doubt that some way will 
be found to bring buyer and seller 
together? 

In the final analysis, our cus- 
tomers must pay in their own 
goods and services. However, this 
will not be possible for several 
years for the obvious reason that 
they will first have to restore and 
develop their own productive fa- 
cilities before they can produce 
a surplus over and beyond their 
own requirements. 


Hence, it will be necessary to 
grant credits through the facilities 
of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, if 
its establishment is approved by 
the Congress—through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank if the Congress 
provides it with additional lend- 
ing facilities—and through other 
nt epee private and governmen-~ 
al, 

In all probability our invest- 
ments abroad, governmental and 
private, will total some billions of 
dollars in the first few years after 
the war, assuming always that we 
are successful in building a world 
organization for the preservation 
of peace which will give reason- 
able hope that the peace of the 
world will not again be broken. 

Now, for the debtor countries 
to pay the interest and dividends 
on such investments and continue 
to buy our goods, it is absolutely 
essential that trade discrimina- 
tions be eliminated and that ex- 
cessive barriers to the interna- 
tional movement of goods, such 
as tariffs, quotas, etc., be substan- 
tially lowered. 

To this end, Congress has been 
asked to extend the Hull Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act and 
to give to the President additional 
authority under the Act so neces- 
sary for meeting the conditions 
with which we shall be faced in 
the post-war world. 

The Hull Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed in 
1934. This Act gives the President 
authority to trade concessions in 
our import duties on goods we 
buy from other nations for reduc- 
tions in their duties on goods they 
buy from us. 

This is merely the application 
of the principle of good business 
and of good hard common sense 
to the job of tariff adjustment. 

No one familiar with the ex- 
orbitant rates in the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Act, many of’ them running 
over 100%, can deny that tariff 
adjustment, selectively and care- 
fully made, is called for. 

At the time the Trade Agree- 
ments Act went into effect, 11 
years ago, the average rate of 
ee — = imports un- 

er the Smoot-Hawley A 
about 50%. eee 

Under the careful, selective 
process of tariff adjustment under 
the Trade Agreements Program, 
this average rate of duty has been 
brought down to 35%. 

In the meantime, corresponding 
concessions have been obtained in 
the import duties of other coun- 
tries, international trade has been 
materially expanded and no single 
American industry can show that 
it has been seriously injured in 
the process. On the contrary, the 
result ‘has been ery beneficial 
not only to the United States but 
to the rest of the world in point- 
ing the way by which the many 
devices set up between the two 
world wars for waging economic 
warfare could be eliminated and 
pe erin Bay has be to the inter- 
change of goods and servi 
could be reduced. Bes 


Economie Nationalism a Mistake 

Unfortunately, World War II 
has brought about a great in< 
crease in State trading and in the 
imposition of quotas and restric< 
tions of all kinds which have the 
effect of impeding greatly the ex~ 
change of goods and services be= 


tween nations, ; 
One of the very harmful after« 


[maths of a-great war is the 


growth of economic nationalism, 
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cause of the prominent part which 
Dr. Williams has taken in public 
discussion of monetary . st&biliza- 


}the trade balance weré to run 
| strongly in favor of the United 
| States and the supply of dollars 


We saw this exemplified in 
marked.degree following the first 
World War. 


After that war, we ourselves 
took the road to economic nation- 
alism, and, in some respects, led 
the way in that direction. 

We were faced at that time 
with somewhat the same problem 
that we face today. 

The world needed our capital 
in order to get on its feet again. 


We provided the necessary 
credits in lavish fashion but we 
accompanied that act with three 
separate advances in our tariff 
rates which made it practically 
impossible for our foreign debtors 
to make repayment in dollars. 
They received goods, not dollars, 
but we asked them to repay in 
dollars, which they could not do. 

The trouble was that our change 
from a debtor to a great creditor 
nation was so sudden that we con- 
tinued to act like a debtor. 

Everybody remembers the con- 
sequences of that policy. We not 
only lost our money but we cre- 
ated much international ill-will 
as well and when we suddenly 
stopped lending, our exports dried 
up. These actions of ours played 
an important part in deepening 
and widening the depression 
which followed. 

Surely, we must prevent a rep- 
etition of the tragic mistakes we 
made after the first World War. 

Most wars originate in eco- 
nomic causes. 

The bounties.of nature are dis- 
tributed unequally over the earth. 

Some countries are rich in one 
resource and some in another— 
still others possess almost no sub- 
soil resources, 

Hence equality of opportunity 
for development in the modern 
world is only possible if all na- 
tions have free and equal access 
to the trade and raw materials of 
the world. 

It is not enough to say that the 
raw materials are available to all 
who have the desire and the 
means to purchase. 

Trade discriminations and ex- 
cessive tariffs are just as effective 
in barring access to raw materials 
as any other method, and are 
highly provocative. 

As the greatest military, eco- 
nomic and financial power in the 
wortd, the United States faces 
colossal responsibilities and op- 
portunities,, It cannot meet these 
responsibilities, it cannot grasp 
these. opportunities in an atmo- 
sphere of economic isolationism 
such as that created by our pol- 
icies following the first World 
War, culminating in the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which prac- 
tically destroyed our international 
trade and provoked retaliatory 
measures on the part of 31 na- 
tions. 

Democracy and free enterprise 
will not survive another World 
War. 

Out in San Francisco, the dele- 
gates of the 49 nations meeting 
there have recognized the impera- 
tive necessity of preventing fu- 
ture economic warfare if peace is 
really to be preserved. They have, 
accordingly, elevated the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
new world organization to full 
parity with the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and \ the 
Secretariat. P 

‘In reporting this fact, the New 
York “Times” of June 12 says: 

“The Ecohomic and _ Social 
Council is charged with dealing 
with the basic causes of war and 

_seeking their solution through in- 

ternational cooperation before 
they develop into political and 
diplomatic problems. 


_. “Among the basic causes of war, 
the experts point out, are the eco- 
nomic rivalries and social con- 

_flicts growing out of access or de- 
nial of access to vital raw mate- 

vials, fair play-in world trade and 
commerce, opportunities for maxi- 
mum production and employment, 
free exchange of* information, 
educational progréss and general 
nondiscrimination in world move- 
ments of men, money,. materials 

-and ideas.” .. Soy ee A Horan 

This development with refer- 





To do that would take the Fund 
away. The basis of the Fund’s 
operations is, very largely, at 
least, cyclical operations. In 
other words, repurchased cur- 
rency which a country buys 
would usually be postponed for 
a year, or two or three years, and 
it is true that during that cyclical 
period that country is going to 
want assistance. If you are going 
to prohibit the Fund from under- 
taking what we economists call 
cyclical operations, it would mean 
the Fund would be so handi- 
capped in its operations that no 
country would accept it.” 


Dr. White went on to explain 
that he did not disagree with Ed- 
ward E, Brown’s much quoted 
statement to the effect that the 
Russians are expected to use their 
quota in the Bretton Woods Fund 
for the purchase of capital goods. 
Several times during the hearings 
Dr, White described this as a per- 
fectly proper use of the Fund by a 
country that had suffered the 
devastation of invasion. It was 
to take care of this interest of 
Russia in the Fund that, when the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee amended the enabling 
bill to include the word “cyclical” 
in the definition of the Fund’s 
scope of operations, the word 
“emergency” also was added, Dr. 
White explained. 

Senator Taft retorted to this: 
“Perhaps you can interpret it in 
this way: That the Fund can be 
used for any purpose.” Dr. 
White explained: “For any pur- 
pose that is intended as a stabil- 
ization operation. It is to help 
countries out in periods either of 
emergency or season or cyclical 
difficulties. That is precisely 
pode the Stabilization Fund is 

or." 

Elaborating his argument, Dr. 
White continued: 


“Cycle means business cycles. 
There have been many volumes 
written on the subject. Or, there 
is a whole library on whether or 
not that either extends beyond 
eight or nine years or beyond four 
or five years. A 20-year arrangc- 
ment would be a long-term ar- 
rangement and. would have.,, no 
place there. A country. like Rus- 
sia would never do that becausc 
the interest rate on such an opera- 
tion would be phenomenal. You 
understand, the interest rate in- 
creases as the term goes on.” 

Senator Millikan then suggested 
that the word “cyclical” admits 
of long-term operations, but Dr. 
White testified that this is not 
true as the word is generally used. 


New York State Bankers Testify 


The following is the prepared 
statement read to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
on June 19 by Bernard E. -Finu- 
cane, President of the Association: 

“Mr. Diefendorf and I are glad 
to appear before you representing 





ence to the Economic and Social 
Council of the world organization 
shows clearly how far the world 
has moved in the last 25 years in 
recognizing the basic causes of 
war. No: such recognition is to 
be found in the establishment of 
the League of Nations. 

The American people and the 
American system of government 
can be trusted to make the right 
decisions on vital issues so long as 
the people are fully informed of 
the facts. 

On the issue which we have 
been discussing this evening, I 


choose the right road—the road 
to international economic co- 
operation—in the interest of world 
peace and world. prosperity. 

As the late President Roosevelt 
said more than once, “This gen- 
eration -has a-rendezyous with 


pt 
os 





destiny.” 


have no doubt that we shall 





Of Bretton Woods 
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the Committee on International | 
Monetary Affairs of te New| 
York State Bankers Association. 
We also have with us J. H. Riddle. 
Secretary and Technical Adviser 
of that committee. Mr. Diefen- 
dorf is President of the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, and I am 
President of the Security Trust 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 

“As President of the New York 
State Bankers Association it is 
my desire to present to you, in 
the absence of the Chairman of 
this committee, the report which 
was written after a long period of 
study of the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals. A number of experts ap- 
peared before the committee, in- 
cluding several delegates to the 
Bretton Woods Conference and 
experts from the State Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve System. 
The period of study and the tak- 
ing of testimony ran for about 
four months, with the result that 
we have prepared a very careful 
report for your consideration. 

“We hope that this report has 
been and will continue to be 
helpful to the members of your 
committee and to the members of 
the Senate and House generally. 
It was written with that thought 
in mind. 

“Our committee approached the 
study of the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals with complete objectivity 
and with full realization of the 
important role which the United 
States will play in international 
affairs in the post-war period. 


“Whatever differences of opin- 
ion may exist as to methods, the 
committee stated: “There can be 
no difference as to the necessity 
for discussion and cooperation in 
international trade and in mone- 
tary and financial matters. We 
are mindful that the political and 


| in 


'as to the feasibility of the plan. 


the Fund were to become 
searce. 


tion. At the time the AYerican - 
delegates were being selected for 


“(4) That the lack of agreement |} ine . w Conrerence, Dr. Williams’ 


on the interpretation of the Fund’s 
provisions raises additional doubts 


“(5) That the divergence 
conditions in the various countries 
are sO great the committee docs 
not think it possible to develop a 
workable formula that could be 
applied to all cases. 

“As to the International Bank, 
the committee believes it could 
play dn important role in post- 
war reconstruction. Through its 
selective lending for specific con- 
structive purposes, the Bank 
would not only serve a long- 
range end but its: facilities could 
be brought to bear immediately 
on the problems of basic economic 
reconstruction. The committee 
further concluded that interna- 
tional cooperation in monetarv 
matters could be facilitated by 
the Bank without establishing 
the particular type of credit facili- 
ties provided by the Fund. 


Recommendations 


“The committee recommended 
for consideration the following: 

“(1) That action on the pro- 
posal for the International Mone- 
tary Fund should be postponed 
intil basic conditions have become 
sufficiently stable to provide a 
reasonable chance of its attaining 
its objectives. 

“(2) That the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment be accepted with what- 
ever changes may be desirable. 
There are certain features of the 
Fund designed to encourage in- 
ternational monetary cooperation 
that, in modified form, could be 
transferred to the Bank. 

“(3) That further study and 
consultation be undertaken to de- 
termine how the International 
Bank might appropriately assume 
limited stabilization functions, 
Le., how and when stabilization 





economic interests of the United 
States are bound to those of the 
rest of the world. . . 

“*“The stated purposes of the 
Bretton Woods Proposals are of 
such importance, and their effects. 
if adopted, would be so far- 
reaching, that we should have 
been remiss in our duty had we 
not approached our task with the 
determination to bring to it our 
best efforts. Because of their im- 
portance the Proposals should not 
be accepted or rejected on gen- 
eral or superficial grounds. They 
should not be rejected if they are 
likely to accomplish their high 
aims. They should not be ac- 
cepted if careful consideration 
leads to the conclusion that they 
are less likely to further than to 
jeopardize those objectives.’ 


“The committee was in full 
agreement with the purposes of 
the Fund but expressed grave 
doubt as to whether these pur- 
poses could be realized by the 
adoption of the monetary plan. 
It concluded that the-Fund was 
not a suitable instrumentality for 
dealing with the tasks that lie im- 
mediately ahead. International 
peace and security, internal sta- 
bility in each country, and the re- 
moval of international trade 
barriers are the basic problems 
that demand attention. Until 
substantial progress has been 
made in dealing with these funda- 
mentals, real monetary stability 
cannot ve attained. 


“More specifically the commit- 
tee concluded: (1) That the es- 


tablishment of the Fund at this 


time will not result in the 
achievement. of economic stabil- 
ity or the elimination of exchange 
controls, but would tend to per- 
petuate exchange controls and 
other restrictions on the free 
movement of trade. 

“(2) That the safeguards are 
not adequate to assure the sound 
use of the Fund’s resources. 

‘“(3) That the Fund. might not 
be able to function effectively if 
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name was prominently meritioned 
as a logical American representa- 


' tive, but it was known that his 
of! views did not coincide: with the 


experts’ recommendations pub- 
lished in April, 1944. Whatever 
the reason,.Dr. Williams. did not 
go to BW. ‘FLY 


Dr. Palyi Testifies ~’ 


Melchior Palyi, former Reichs- 
bank adviser and now an Amer- 
ican citizen, told the Senate com- 
mittee today there is no use, dis- 
cussing the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments alone if the U: S. Govern- 
ment intends to extend many 
other billions of credits to the 
very same countries which will 
be members of the Fund and the 
Bank. From the viewpoint of 
stabilization, Dr. Palyi holds, 
there is no real difference be- 
tween the Fund and the Bank. 
To him, “the two look like the 
same hing reshesir 

Bretton Woods does not Stabil- 
ize, but creates disturbing ‘con- 
ditions “causing more instability,” 
especially because it does. not 
eliminate foreign exchange regu- 
lation.” “The most importang 
single unstabilizing factor in the 
international picture,” the witness 
added, was that “the Fund’ will 
finance the purchase of public 
utility equipment, amortized over 
a period of 75 years, as readily as 
it would finance a three’ months’ 
cotton transaction.” a 

Dr. Palyi stated further’ that the 
Bank has fewer safeguards“than 
the Fund, a position which con- 
trasts sharply with the views of 
American bankers. ae 


How Dr. Schacht Concealed . 
Reich’s Gold Pio 
Dr. Palyi described one" trick 
used by Dr. Hjalmar i day 
head of the Reichsbank under. the 
Nazis, to hide Germany’s gold re- 
serves. Dr. Schacht wanted the 





loans might. be granted, whether 
this would require’ additional 
capital funds for the Bank, and 
how such funds might be pro- 
vided. 

“(4) That the Johnson Act be 
~evealed, and that the First World 
War debts and the lend-lease ob- 
ligations be promptly and equit- 
ably disposed of;in such a way 
that they will not present en ob- 
stacle to balanced trade relations 
and international monetary sta- 
bility. 

“(5) That -although = stabiliza- 
tion of the pound is primarily a 
British problem, the United 
States should be ready to cooper- 
ate with Britain if invited to do 
30 in any study she may under- 
take to reach a solution of her 
reconstruction problems. 

“(6) That steps be taken to 
carry out the ‘recommendations 
of the Bretton Woods Conference 
that the participating govern- 
ments seek to reach agreement as 
soon as possible on ways. and 
means to reduce obstacles to in- 
ternational trade.” 


New Amendments Foreshadowed 
Current discussions. disclose 


keen interest by several Senators |° 


in the House amendments to the 
enabling bill and in alternative 
methods which might be found to 
safeguard the operations of. the 
Fund, as for example by eliminat- 
ing the words “cyclical” and 
“emergency,” which appear to en- 
visage something more _ than 
short-term use. 


Tomorrow’s witnesses will in- 
clude Allan Sproul, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Dr. John H. Williams, 
Vice-President of the Bank and 
Dean of the Graduate School of 
Public Administration at Harvard 
University... Special interest. at- 
taches to their appearance,. be- 
cause it-is: very seldom that Fed- 
eral ‘Reserve-Bank officers appery 
before Congress, as well as be- 


world to understand that‘ the 
Reichsbank had no moré ‘than 
70,000,000 Reichsmarks of gold, 
whereas it actually had*“more. 
The excess gold Dr. Schacht lent 
to the I. G. Chemical Co., which 
transaction on that company’s 
books appeared as a gold debt to 
the Reichsbank, but did nét! show 
on the Reichsbank’s statement: as 
gold reserves, but rather:a¢ ‘@ debt 
of the I. G. company. Dr. ScKacht 
then used the resulting bank 
statement as an argument:for not 
paying Germany’s foreign debts. 


France’s Gold Stock Unknown 


Dr. Palyi then expressed. the 
view that the French Government 
has incomplete information on the 
gold stock held by private. French 
citizens, which stock, therefore, 
constitutes a hidden , part of 
France’s gold reserve. If the 
French Government, therefore, 
cannot collect the gold. assets . 
hidden in that country, bd Ov- 
ernment may rely on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, despite its 
national wealth. kids 


No Fear of Devaluation’ 


Dr. Palyi apparently is rela- 
out ..“‘de- 
valuation wars,” which he regards 


tively unconcerned abc 


now as generally eschewed, even 
\ by Lord Keynes, because devalua- 
tion serves only as a signal for 
prices to run away. The instru- 
ment of monetary warfare now in 
vogue, and the one most feared - 
by Dr. Palyi, is foreign exchange 
regulation, which under the Bret- . 


| ton Woods program the‘ witness 


finds all too much recognized and 
encouraged. $66 4 
Finally, Dr. Palyi intimated he 

favors the International Fund, but . 
with the elimination of some of 
the unnecessary loopholes: named 
-by. him, which in effect provide 
recognized excuses to members . 
not. to.pay their debts to other 
countries. - He rejects the Inter- 





‘naticnal Bank because “it would 
create a new disequilibrium.” 
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_Galendar Of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose. registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grou according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
pom accelerated at the discretion of the 

EC. 











SATURDAY, JUNE 23 


LIBERTY LOAN GORP. on June 4 filed 
a registration statement for 65,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, 50-cent con- 
vertible Series (par $5). 

issue of June 14. 

Oftering—Price to the public is $10 per 


“Dudetwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago; is named principal underwriter, 
with names of others to be filed by amend- 


ment. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24 
aan sgueration ore & SONS on June 5 filed a 
statement for 150,000 shares 
seco ra preferred stock (no par), 
Stiolders will vote June 25 on author- 
ps ue issuance of the new preferred 
stock. 

Details—-See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company is offering to _ the 
holders of its 56,894 shares of Series A 
preferred and 42,012 shares of Series B 
preferred the right to exchange such 
shares, on a share for share basis, for 
the new $4 preferred, with adjustment of 
dividends of 20 cents on each share of 
Series A and 5 cents on each share of 

B stock exchanged. The remaining 

Shares and the unexchanged shares 

be purchased by the underwriters and 

offered to the public at a price to be filed 
y amendment. 

. rwriters — Union Securities Corp. 
and iman Ripley & Co., Inc., head 
the group of underwriters, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 


STERLING DRUG CO. on June 5 filed a 
registration statement for 125, shares 
of 3%% cumulative preferred stock ($100 


r). 
" tails—See issue of June 14. 
Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
heads the list of underwriters, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


MARKET BASKET on June 5 filed a 
registration statement for 42,548 shares of 
$1 cumulative Series A preferred (par $14) 
and. 85 shares. of common (par $1). 

s—See issue of June 14. 

Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Of the total regis- 
tered, 7,188 shares of preferred and 14,375 
shares of common are to be offered by 
issuer, the balance by ease khold- 
ers. The’offering is to be made after re- 
clqnsttten tion of securities. 


ant Aiken Peagite’ BC. Eichler & Co. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26 
MOORE DROP FORGING CQ. on June7 
filed a registration statement for 30.008 
shares of cumulative Sock’ ‘Fic ae eferred 
stock and common stock ividend rate 
on the, preferred, which will be sold _“ 


account of the company, will be f 
The n n 


fled by amend- 

tock is being off te 

ror regis- 

tement vers 20, o 

mon pee ae for 5 pees 
pme of common issua 

7 ge senna of the agin iss an 

of common for conversion 


issue of June 14. 
— to public will he filed 


U e Higginson Corp. heads 
the aderw rite ee Hise . 


IAL CREDIT CQ. on rr 
tion seeeengTy, for 200,000 
rred stock ($100 par). Divi- 
will be filed = Ne > eee 
mpe A offering the hold- 
‘aoe arn res of 444% cumula- 
tive convertib! red —_ Pan oe 
their lock. share for the new 
preferred. The underwr tans wee agreed 
to pur ny of x of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred exchange for out- 


of the Sold | ory at PP los per ‘sate 


plus accrued 


aa are 2 pa gE 
it sate ieee a ae a 


joes of June 14. 
e to the public will be 


4 
-The bonds will be offered 
lcaneer the Commission’s competi- 
rule and the names of under- 
be filed by amendment. 


fi | 
a 
mt oo 


Til 


for 
tive bic 
writers W 


PEET CO. o 
7 aa - PALMOLIVE a regist statement for 
ee shares of $3.5 “Yegleation ‘statement, fo 


> par). 


Li issue of June 14. 
mpany expects to offer hold- 
$4.25 outstanding preferred an 


colmaetanite to exchange such stock for 
the new preferred on a share for share 
basis plus a cash adjustment. Cash pro- 
ceeds to be received from the sale of un- 
exchanged skares to underwriters, together 
with treasury funds of the company to the 


textent required, will be applied to redeem 
at $101 per share plus accrued dividends 
all unexchanged shares. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 
head the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


ELLIOTT CO. on June 8 filed a registra- 
tion statement for 40,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) and 
86,406 shares of common (par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Company proposes to 
call its 542% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock and, to the extent that com- 
mon shares reserved for reconversion of 
preferred are not issued for such purpose, 
company proposes to sell such common 
Shares to the underwriter. 

Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. on 
June 8 filed a registration statement for 
py ae Shares of common stock (par 
2.5 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company will offer 1,993,261 
units to shareholders on the basis of one 
unit for each two shares held. The unit 
will consist of one share of common stock 
and a warrant to purchase an additional 
share at $18 per share. Rights expire 
Dec. 31, 1947. Atlas Corp. has guaranteed 
that stockholders will take up to $25,- 
000,000 of the units and in event the 
subscriptions fall under that amount Atlas 
will take up sufficient units to bring the 
total to $25,000,000, with the right to take 
in excess of $25,000,000 if it desires. 

Underwriters—Atlas Corporation. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28 


HAMILTON WATCH CO on June’ 9 filed 
a registration statement for 35,000 shares 
of 4% convertible preferred stock (par 
$100). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Preferred shares are being 
offered by the company to the holders of 
its common shares at the rate of one pre- 
ferred share for each 11 common shares 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
unsubscribed shares will be purchased by 
the underwriters. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Harris, Hall & 
Co., Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co. and Rey- 
nolds & Co. 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORP. on June 9 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be filed by, meen 

Details—See issue of June 1 

Offering—Price to the public ‘0 be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
head the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


A. 8. CAMPBELL CO., INC. has filed a 
registration statement for 18,000 shares 
$2.50 cumulative preferred stock (no par) 


: 


is 


‘with warrants and 18,000 shares common 


stock (par $1). The cammon shares are 
reserved for issuance upon exercise of the 
warrants. 

seen 164 Prescott Street, East Bos- 
ton, 


Business—Peacetime business manufac- 
ture of metal specialties. 
he ie cae price to the public will 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to- 
ther ties’ with funds of Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
cturing Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
to pay in full the principal of, oo 
with interest on, the o eben- 
ture bonds of Hunt-Spiller which are 
guaranteed id sor 8s. {Gens Co. ; 

s 


name med piel Snarteol aa vite 


Statement No. "29-5768. Form 
§-1. 1. 1b 4-48). 


MOUNTAIN 
June 9 filed a 


STATES POWE co. on 
registration statement for 
$7,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due July 
1, 1975 e bonds are to be sold at 
competitive iddi with the successful 
bidder naming the nterest rate. 
Details—See issue of June 14. 
Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30 


ED. SCHUSTER & CO., INC., on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 198,504 
Shares of 444% cumulative preferred s . 
($100 par). “he total includes 13, 
shares to be sold by the company and 41825 
wee to be sold by certain stockholders. 

issue of June 3 
Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

U rwriters—Wisconsin Co. heads the 
underwilt g group. 


THE TRAILMOBILE CO. on June i1 
filed a registration statement for 40,000 
shares $2.25 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, par $50. 
il issue of June 14. 
Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
a” amendment. 


The underwriters are W. 
nH eo. ‘Paul H. Davis & Co. and 
+ Racy Whipple ‘& Co. 


CUP MACHINE SERVICE CORP. has 
filed a registration statemént for 8,000 
Shares of preferred stock ($50 par) and 
75,000 shares of common stock (10 cents 
par). 

Address—Room 1022 Du Pont Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Business—-Vending the drink Coca-Cola 

through automatic cup machines. 


sold at $50 and the common stock at 10 
cents per share. 

Proceeds-—-The company was organized 
on April 21, 1945 unaer the iaws vil tne 





State of Delaware, 








The proceeds will be A-2. 


used in the adie Shalem, and iiaeaiaia 
of the business. 

Underwriting—None. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5772. Form 
S-2. (6-11-45). 


SUNDAY, JULY 1 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $16,500,000 20- 
year 3% debentures due July 1, 1965. 

AgArene-630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Business—Baking and selling of bread 
and cakes. 

Offering—-Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceds—-Company proposes to apply. the 
net proceeds to the’ prepayment of its 
$15,175,009 serial notes. The balance of 
net proceeds will be added to the com- 
Ppany’s general funds: 

Underwriting—Wertheim & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5773. Form 
S-1. (6-12-45). 


0. K. CO-OP RUBBER WELDING SYS- 
TEM has filed a registration statement for 
500 shares, par value $1,000 designated as 
“participating members shares’ and 800 
units of $500 each of preferred 7% de- 
benture certificates. 

Address—1842 South Broadway, Denver, 
Col. 

Business—-Organized as a common law 
trust on May 7, 1945, to take over the 
entire businesses of four organizations. 

Offering—The securities are to be sold 
at their par or face value to the owners 
and operators of O K Tire Servicing Stores 
and to employees, customers and suppliers 
of the trust and of the several businesses 
being acquired by the trust. 

Proceeds—The proceeds of $900,000 will 
be used to pay for the businesses being 
acquired, to the purchase of equipment 
etc. and for operating capital. 

Underwriting—None named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5774. Form 
S-1. (6-12-45). 


UNION OIL CO. OF CALIF. has filed a 
registration statement for $25,000,000 
2%4% debentures due~June 1, 1970 and 
250,000 shares $3.75 cumulative preferred 
stock, Series A (no par). 

Address—617 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Business—-All branches of the oil busi- 
ness. 

Offering—tThe offering price of the de- 
bentures and preferred stock will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied to 
redemption on or about Aug. 15, 1945, of 
$25,600,000 3% debentures, due Aug. 1 
1959, at 103% and to prepayment on or 
about July 10, 1945, of 2% ‘promissory 
notes in the amount of $12,000,000. The 
remainder of the net proceeds is initially 
to become a part of the corporation's gen- 
eral funds to partially reimbuse it for 


capital expenditures made to accelerate 


refinery expansion for the production ;of 
war materials, the search for and de- 
velopment of sources of crude oil and in 
converting to post war operations. Of the 
$12,000,000 note issue, approximately $9,- 
600,000 were used for. the purchase from 
American Power & Light Co. of the oil 
properties and other facilities owned by 
Glacier Production Co. in Montana. 

Underwriting—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
is to head e underwriting group, with 
names of others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5775. Form 
S-1. (6-12-45). 


MONDAY, JULY 2 
PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE CO. 
00 sas filed 4 5 cegiaeatee statement for 150,- 
cumulative preferred stock 
To. The dividend rate will be filed 


by ‘amendment. 

Aehrese- 1 Balitmore Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo., and 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il 

ee een eee. 

mission and sale of natura 

~ Offerin —Fuipe to the public will be filed 
en 


trans- 


Pr Net proceeds will be applied 
to redeem 133,215 shares of 5.60% cumu- 
lative preferred at $108 per share and 
accrued dividends on Aug. 11, 1945, and 
any balance will be added to ‘the general 
ba ars capital of the company. 

See aa ates writers—The parent he oy group is 
ee by Kidder, Peabody ‘0., Glore, 

Fh & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


er & Bean 7 
Registra Statement No. 2-5776. Form 
6-13- 3. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 


SEEG -SUNBEAM CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 500,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5). The shares 
are issued and he kr and are being 
sold by certain stoc! ders. 

Address—850 Arcade Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. — 


Business—Prewar business manufacture 
of ‘electric ae G 
Offering— Price to the public will be 


filed by ig evesgeae ? - Re 
s—The net proceeds w go 
the § SSiise stockholders. 
Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. 
ane ike ‘s. Statement No. 2-5777. Form 


KROEHLER MFG. CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 11,105 shares of pre- 
ferred stock ($100 -par).° The shares are 
issued and are being sold by certain stock- 
Bare 

‘ess——-Naperville, Ill. 

Ft ness—Manufacturer of upholstered 
vig room furniture. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 


Offering—The preferred stock will be | filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—Go to the selling stockholders. 
Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
heads the list of underwriters. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5778. Form 
(6-15-45). 








CONTAINER ENGINEERING co. has 
filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares common stack (par $10). 

Address—Box 1755, Plaza Station, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business—It is registered as a manufac- 
turi and distributing company, and its 
principal business in the manufacture and 
sale of containers. 

Offering—Price to the public is given as 
$35 per share. 

Preceeds—Proceeds from sale of stock 
for which there is no immediate need will 
not be allowed to remain idle during the 
formation of the company but will be in- 
vested. Proceeds will be used in the’ busi- 
ness of the new company. 

Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St. 
Louis, will manage the sale of the entire 
issue. Mr. Ullrich will receive as his 
commission 20% of the amount. received 
from. the sale of each share from which 
amount he will pay all underwriting, pro- 
motion and organization expenses incurred 
in connection with the issuance and sale 
of the company’s securities. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5779. Form 
S-1. (6-15-45). 


EDISON BROTHERS STORES, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
Shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Address—315 Washington 
Louis, Mo. 

Business—-The company and its sub- 
Sidiaries are engaged primarily in the 
operation of a chain of retail stores which 
sell women’s shoes, hosiery, handbags, mil- 
linery, etc. 

Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Of the estimated net proceeds, 
$1,560,000. will be used to redeem all of 
the outstanding 5% cumulative preferred 
stock convertible until March 15, 1942, at 
$52 per share and a maximum of $1,575,- 
000 will be used to redeem all of the out- 
standing 5% preferred stock convertible 
until Sept. 15, 1950 at $52.50 per share. 
The balance of proceeds will be available 
for general corporate purposes. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Lehman Brothers, G. H. 
Walker & Co. and Bacon, Whipple & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5780. Form 
S-1. (6-15-45). 


THURSDAY, JULY 5 


R. J. pee eee ng TOBACCO CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 490,000 
shares of preferred stock, par $100. The 
dividend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—Winston-Salem, N. C. 

‘Business—Manufacture of cigarettes and 
smoking and chewing tobaccos. 

Offering—The company plans to offer to 
holders b its common stock and Class B 
common, of record July 7, pro rata rights 
to Subscribe to the new preferred in the 
ratio of one-twentieth of ome share for 
each share of such stocks held. The war- 
rants will expire July 21. The unsub- 
scribed portion will. be offered to the pub- 
lic through underwriters. The price to 
stockholders and the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds will be added to 
working capital. The need for additional 
working capital has materially increased 
especially since 1941 because of the higher 
prices of deaf tobaccos and the greater 
volume of business. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
and Reynolds & Co. head the underwriting 
group, with names of others to be filed by 
ea 

Rogigiretier Statement No. 2-5781. Form 
A-2. “(6-16-45). 


SATURDAY, JULY 7 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & BRESEARCH 
COk has filed a registration statement 
for: 5,000 shares in an investment trust 
fund, restricted management type. 

Address—120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Business—Investment company. 

Sponsor—National Securities & Research 


Avenue, St. 


Corp 
Ottering—At market. 


eeiiiien's investment. 
ration Statement No. 2-5782. Form 
C-1. (6-18-45). 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 75,000 shares of 
408 cumulative preferred stock (par 
6 he tant Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. 

Business—Dentifrice, medicinal, cosme- 
tic and toilet preparations, etc. 

Qffering—-Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

—Will be added to the working 
capital of the company and will be avail- 
able to put the company in a position to 
acquire additional plant, equipment and 
laboratory facilities, should a favorable 
opportunity arise in the future and such 
a development appear advisable. 

Underwriters—-Wertheim & Co. will head 
the underwriting group. 

ation Statement No. 2-5783. Form 


S-1. (6- 18- 45). 





et ae 


We present below a list of 
whose registration statements end! 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates haye not been deter- 
mined or are «inknown to us. 








ICAN ENGINEERING co. on Feb 
ay" meds @ registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1960 and 200,000 shares’ of 
common stock. Of the stock registered 
132,000 shares are issued and outstanding 
and being sold by stockholders. 
Details—-See issue of March 8. 
Gffering—The debentures will be offered 





at 100 and the common stock at $7. 1.50 per 


share 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co." - 
neat tne underwriting group, with fee 
names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. : 

ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CO : 
en Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, seri¢s - 
A, 3%%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

D tails—See issue ‘of Te. 7, 1944. . 

tring—-The bonds will be offered for 

sale at competitive bidding. 


janet a OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Dec. filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. ; 
Otiering- C issue of Jan. 4, 1945: 
ffering—-Company. proposes to iny 
proposals for services to he rendered 43: 
it in obfaining acceptances of the cn oe 
offer of ‘new “preférréd stock for old 
ferred and for the purchase from it 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not 
¢hanged pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COVENTRY GOLD MENES, LTD. on April 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. , 
Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. ‘ 
Underwriters—None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities. 


ELECTROMASTER, INC. on Mareh 29 
filed a registration statement for 107,923 © 
shares of common stock, par $1. All of the 
stock is issued and outstanding and ig. 
owned by Nash-Kelvinator Corp. - (being . 
55.17% af total outstanding stock). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Offering price to the public fs 
6&8 per share. 

Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co.,, 
— Marcies, McDowell & Dolphynh, both of ' 

etroit. E 


FAIRMONT CREAMERY CQ. on May 29 
filed. a registration statement for 60,000 
Shares of preferred stock, 4% ($100 par) 
and 62,773 shares of common stock (no | 
par). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Dairy industry. 

Offering—The company is offering 40,- 
000 shares of the new preferred on @ 
share for share basis to the holders of a“ 
like amount of outstanding convertible pre- 
ferred stock and is offering 42,773 shares 
of. new common to holders of common at - 
the rate of one share for each ten shares . 
held. The subscription price will be filed 
y amendment. The remaining 20,000 

ares a FRwtne preferred and any unex< 

res . purcha by the. under- 

oineke will be offered arr public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. The re- - 
maining 20,900 shares of common are to 
be issued by the company solely for the 
acquisition of additional property. 

ee be supplied by amend- 
men ’ 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on 
8 filed a registration sta mt for 1 500.2 , 
shares of common “Maa ($1 par) and . 
er i A emmon’ share purchase warrants 
and 200,000 shares of common reserved . 
for warrants. 
Details—+See issue of May 


Exploration A ‘development ’ 
of tit wells. . 
Offering—Price to the public is 60 cents 


per Share. The underwriter will receive 
purchase wararnts for the purchase of - 
2,000 shares of common for each 15,000 . 
shares of common stock sold in the offer~ 
at a price of 45 cents per share. 
nderwriter—Tellier & Co. 


A 23 fil . 
giutation %.. Declarant Ter 7000 shares oat : 
sie ve preferred stock j 


Sage e issue of April 26. : 
ering—The new. preferred will be of- 

fered initially to the common stockheldérs penne i 
at $100 per share on the hasis of one 


ir ed for each er : 
fag! Whe ares not s ball Sal’ pe offe : 
Pro fata to the former holders of the ee 4 . 


ares which ‘havi 
ier ie i 


r 
balance will eer be " iss. Say . 


the “tides writes = —— i 
Unde ters— s Rw & Son of - 
Daling Terss = 


FALSE EAUTSwAN AIRCRAFT GORP. | 
on April tapbtention” le Statemént : 
for 17, shares first preferred steck, 
cumulative (par .$25), is 14 shares. ‘lags 
A common (par $1), 2 0,1 sh class 
Shaktaant (par 5 cents) 


and 2 
cl 
De a tails See teethe of sar 26. 


Unde ters—John R. git Oe Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


MAIESTIC D TELEVIS 
co on Mont a af filed a veciettets 
eae en 61,9 shares of com - 
stock, one cent par value. « shates & : 
being sold by certain kholders. ; 
ssue of May 3. 
ig—Price to the ‘public will be 
$5.50 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 

Inc., is named principal underwriter. 


is: 


NU-ENAMEL CORP. on March 30 filed a 
registration ‘statement for 50,000 shares - 
60-cent Cumpative ren converti 


eo stock romeo Hh . Aprit 8: 
eo 


Ofer ering Company is ‘initially offering - 
new preferred to holders of its common 
stock for subscription at $10 per share on 
basis of one share of preferred for éach 
pares yp Phe ron PO eas igre . 
ares W e offere pu under- 
writer at $10 per share. 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chi- © 
cago, is named principal underwriter. . 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on M 
4 ifled a registration statement or 700, 
Shares of common stock (par $25). 
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shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 
Details—-See issue of May 10. 
Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 
The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
the bid, stating that competition had ‘‘been 
stifled.”’ 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 442% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-The company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters — The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RACQUET CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
BD. C. on May 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for $492,300 extension first mortgage 
3% bonds dated Jan. 1, 1945, to mature 
Jan. 1, 1965, to replace a like amount of 
bonds which matured Jan. 1, 1945. The 
University Club ef the City of Washington 
(guarantor) joined in the application. 

Details—-See issue of June 7. 

Underwriters—None named. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31. filed a 
Tregistration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details-—See issue of June _7. 

Business—Oil and gas business. 

Offering—Of the shares registered. Ben- 
mett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 


‘mumber of. shares loaned to the registrant 


in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
Tegistered will he issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being, Daeeenen have heretofore been 
issued to t Inc.; in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 
Underwriters — Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
sty: 28 filed a poppeetien statement for 

056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

» Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
im conversion share for share of the out- 
oye 5% cumulative preferred shares 

held by en than Cities Service Power 


riters—The company has retained 


‘ Estabrook & Co, Gaider Co. us exchange 


agents to secure and procure consents 
’ preferred shareho 


* March 


 wertible, no par, 


iders to the conversion. 

oy * company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 4%% 
geries due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
©0. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3% % 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 4%4% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 
935 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering — Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Gervice Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Southwestern Public Service. 


“Zhe subscription price will be filed by 


_ amendment. ‘The public offering price of 
“any unsubscribed common and of the 
;. Bands: and Fs seahite stock will be filed by 


Wadecerisers—To be filed by amendment. 


SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. on 
12 filed a registration statement 
12.500 shares preferred stock, con- 


for 
non-participating with 


‘ @umulative dividend rights of $1 per share 


‘ per annum, and 60,000 shares of 
mo par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 


‘be reserved to meet conversion require- 
' ments of the preferred. 


’ 


Details—-See issue of March 15. 
Offering—Holders of the $1.20 preferred 


rien have been given the option to ex- 


. per share. f 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 


their stock on a share for share 
mg the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
gl preferred not issued in exchange 
B offered to the public at $20 per 
Corporation also is offering 11,822 
sathorised but unissued shares of common, 

of giao per share. 
Underwriters—None named. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
filed a registration statement for 663,- 
shares ss A common stock, par 

oe one cent a share, with Class A co 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the to 1 
630,500 are issued and outstanding and 


' are ree sold by certain stockholders. 


tails—See issue of March 29. 
Offering the initial offering price is $5 
Of the 133,000 shares being 


to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 


_ ployees will be sold to public through un-_| 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 


offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
one share of common stock, at $5 per 
on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
will receive such warrants for each 

ares of OF en: Bo on 
riters — ert Co. is 

mamed principal culerwiaen. 


Inc. at | 





Is the Stock ‘‘Boom/’’ 
Approaching Its End? 


(Continued from page 2721) 


In April, 1942, Germany was 
on the crest of the wave and 
only hardy and optimistic souls 
were convinced of ultimate Al- 
lied victory. Today Germany 
is prostrate. 

In April, 1942, domestic po- 
litical unity was in a bad way; 
today, the United States is 
united as it has not been in 
years. 

Since April, 1942, American 
corporations have greatly re- 
duced their debt—by billions— 
and have vastly increased their 
liquid and. eapital resources. 

Since April, 1942, the cash 
resources of our citizens have 
been increased by many ad- 
ditional billions, making our 
plethora of money greater than 
any ever before witnessed. 

Since April, 1942, American 
industry has perfermed mir- 
acles in production, has earned 
the admiration of the werld, 


F.R.B. index industrial production 
Dow Jones industrial average 
Yield on industrial average 
Earnings on industrial average 
Price-earnings ratio 

Brokers’ loans 

New capital issues 

Yield, 10 highest grade bonds 


*Pull year. 
tApril 28, 1942. ._§June 7, 1945. 


The preceding tabulation is in- 
teresting chiefly for the restraints 
is shows. In the face of extraor- 
dinarily high production, earnings 
have receded, reflecting excess 
profits taxes. When the war ends 
such taxes will be modified or 
eliminated, but there is little dis- 
position to discount this factor. 
Bond yields have fallen so low 
that the pressure to employ funds 
at better rates would, under other 
circumstances, be tremendous, yet 
such pressure does not now ap- 
pear. But there is one inference 
to be drawn: it is that the April, 
1942, price level was one of the 
most peculiar in the history of 
American markets. We believe it 
can be explained only on the 
ground of war hysterics. Other- 
wise, why should we have ex- 
perienced so persistent a down- 
trend in prices in the face of an 
equally persistent uptrend in 
earnings from 1938 on? However, 
generalizations based on the Dow 
Jones averages leave much to be 
desired in attempting to form 
valid conclusions with respect to 
markets. 

But to return to the question of 
how to label and classify the ad- 
vance in prices that has occurred 
in these past three years. 

In our opinion this period 
should be defined as a series of 
successive readjustments to de- 
velopments taking place. Not to 
make a mystery of our views as 
to the future, we think that there 
are further upward readjustments 
ahead. Let us consider the sev- 
eral preceding movements. 

Beginning .with 1939 we find 
that outbreak of the war was fol- 
Jowed by a brisk and possibly ex- 
cessive advance in “war” stocks 
and a corresponding rush to sell 
so-called “peace” stocks. This, 
obviously, was an effort to adjust 
holdings to some semblance of 
logic, mistaken though it proved. 

In 1940, when the war really 
got under way and the Germans 
blasted their way of conquest 





Hearings on stop order proceedings were 
held before the SEC on April 25. 


UTAH OF REFINING CO. on May 28 
filed a registration statement for 198,828 
shares of common stock (par $5). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
its stockholders the right to subscribe to 
one new share at $9 per share for each six 
shares owned on the record date. Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, the holder of 75.2% 
of Utah’s outstanding common stock, will 
eherrie to 149, 523% shares of the new 
stoc 

Underwriters—None named. 





**At rate of first quarter. 
{Not comparable owing to Seventh Loan Drive. 








correspondingly abating the 
punitive attitude held against it 
since 1929. 

This recital could go on indefi- 
nitely. It would also be possible 
to draw up a list of things to be 
feared, but they are sufficiently 
publicized and the contrast should 
be marked, well—Americans in 
the past have not been intimi- 
dated by their fears but regarded 
them as challenges. 1932 has in- 
deed left its bitter fruit. 

How, then, ought we label the 
80% advance in the Dow Jones 
average that has occurred since 
April 28, 1942? It is true that 
many a “boom” in the past did 
not attain similar proportions. 
But what of the low point from 
which it started? That low point 
was undoubtedly the tail-end of 
the great depressions of 1929-1932 
and 1937-1938, complicated by the 
dark international horizon. Sup- 
pose we set up some contrasts: 

April April June 

1937 1942 1945 

124 171 231 

+170.13 $92.92 $167.16 
4.01% 7.65 % 3.98 % 
*$11.49 *$10.65 **$10.08 

14.89 8.75 16.58 
$1,159,000,000 $420,000,000 satis faienaie 


317,092,000 262,000,000 
3,32% 2.75 % 2.61% 


tApril 28, 1937, after peak of 194.40. 


throvgh Europe, prices collapsed. 
This, clearly, was again an effort 
to adjust to the patent dangers 
to the civilized world. 

By 1941 a new set of factors 
began to assert itself. It was the 
result of this new influence that 
caused groups of securities to ad- 
just themselves to the facts of 
earnings and similar considera- 
tions, though the war clouds be- 
came blacker and blacker. To 
illustrate, we shall cite but one 
of these incipient adjustments, 
namely that in the defaulted rail 
bonds. 

In May’ and June, 1940, the 
Dow Jones average of defaulted 
rail bonds dropped to a low of 
about 7.25% of face value. The 
following table shows the subse- 
quent departure from the pattern 
in stocks: 

Defaulted Rail Bond Average 
Year-End Final Year’s Range 
: 12.56 — 7.23 
16.86 — 10.78 
22.41 13.99 
35.01 — 20.60 

The rest is history, and at the 
time of writing the defaulted bond 
average stands at 57.48%. Truly 
an enormous gain, when meas- 
ured in percentages, but what of 
the vast earnings, the huge re- 
ductions in debt, the large liquid 
resources created during the 
period? We could tell simliar 
stories of the “second grade” rails, 
the oils, textile stocks, real estate 
bonds, and so on. It will seareely 
be disputed that the defaulted 
rails, and the others, adjusted 
themselves to visible facts; they 
recovered from price levels driven 
to ridiculous lows. Other reasons 
may dictate caution, but are these 
prices too high merely because 
they have been moving up for 
three years? We think not. 

Another phase of readjustment 
followed immediately upon the 
fall of Mussolini in July, 1943. 
Coming unexpectedly, the market 
had had no chance to orient—or 
discount—the event. There fol- 
lowed a rush out of “war” stocks 
and into “peace” stocks. Again, 
a period of readjustment, the ef- 
fects of which on prices may still 
be observed in the disequilibrium 
existing between these two major 
groups. 

Then there were the several 
periods of discounting “D” Day, 
the liberation of France, the 
crossing of the Rhine, the collapse 
of Germany, Japanese “peace 
feelers,’ reconversion, and all 
that. These efforts to anticipate 
are, and probably will continue, 


Year 


an influence in the market. 
the successive attempts proved 
more feeble and of shorter dura- 
tion. Belatedly, the fundamental 
fact was realited that peace is 
bullish and that its approach was 
to be hailed, not feared, for its 
effects on the national economy. 

Moreover, there is a surpris- 
ingly large body of opinion to the 
effect that we face an advancing 
market of large proportions, only 
that a “correction” must be first 
experienced. There must be 
thousands of persons with large 
uninvested resources’. patiently 
awaiting this decline before tak- 
ing the plunge. We have found 
that markets seldom respond to 
open invitations to sell so that 
these people may buy. 

Upon the foundation laid in the 
foregoing, and for reasons that 
follow, we shall make this asser- 
tion: 

The stock market is entering 

upen another period of selec- 





tive movements, continuing the 
precess of group ts 
’ to prevailing and prospective 

conditions, the main trend con- 


Present price 

MOOG COI ice natin ee spasaiel 
High in 1937 

1937 earnings 

Price-earnings ratios 


Dividends 1944 
Dividends 1937 
Yield 1944 
Yield 1937 


Having spent much time in try- 
ing to indieate precisely the type 
of market we face, we wish also 





why we think higher, if selective, 
price levels are in prospect. These 
follow: 

1, The enormous accumula- 
tien of idle money. 

2. Continuation of low money 
rates. 

3. Plainly visible inflationary 
influences. 

4. Excess profits tax pay- 
ment carry-backs which will 
largely offset reconversion 
costs. 

5. Prospects for reduced taxes 
after V-J Day. 

6. Domestic political unity. 





Of these factors, the most pow- 
erful is the pressure of money 
which, soon or late, must seek 
employment. Naturally much of 
it will be expended in satisfaction 
of deferred wants. But vast quan- 
tities are pressing for employ- 
ment, which pressure, coupled 
with the low interest rates needed 
by the Government, must have the 
effect of lifting equity values. 
This process has, in fact, been 
perceptible for some time and in 
a strictly orthodox manner, i.e., 
successively, the down curve in 
high-grade bond yields, decline in 
secondary bond yields, in pre- 
ferred stock yields and elevation 
in common share prices. Rank- 
ing next in phychological im- 
portance is, we believe, the im- 
plications of reestablished internal 
political unity. 

We realize that the immense 
problems of reconversion com- 
prise factors that will undoubt- 
edly have repercussions on the 
market and on prices. However, 
the effects will not be uniform 
and numerous industries will en- 
counter practically no difficulties 
in returning to peace-time opera- 
tions. oreover, we oubt 
whether the public at large real- 
izes the extent to which path 
of reconversion will be smoothed 
by the carry-back of excess 
profits tax payments. Without 
going into details, which we shall 
reserve for future comments, we 
think it can safely be said that 
the ultimate cost of reconversion 
will prove relatively small in its 
effects on corporation earnings. 

Still another fear obsesses the 
mind of many people. It concerns 
the drive that is in full swing, in 
certain Washington circles, to 


curb “speculation” by means of 
punitive taxes, either with or 
without extension of the present 
holding periods. What success 





But | 





to devote some of it to the reasons} 


tinuing toward higher price 
levels. Expressed in another 
way, we think that some groups 
have risen about as much, and 
in some cases, perhaps a little 
more than they should have, 
while others remain laggard 
and consequently will rise to a 
point where the equilibrium is 
again restored. 


For example, it may very well 
be that some of the “peace” stocks, 
more especially motors, various 
merchandising issues, and even’ 
building stocks, air transporta- 
tion, and chemical issues have run 
ahead of themselves. But steels, 
oils, railway equipments,» and 
even railroad shares and utilities’ 
have had relatively limited ad-' 
vances. Aircraft manufacturing 
stocks appear cheapest of all 
groups, statistically, but that is an- 
other story—one which investors 
may find too unsettling for their 


attention. 

It is in these backward grou 
that we expect to experience cine. the 
next upward surge in market. 
prices. We shall show just a few 
examples: 


Bethlehem Baldwin Stand Say 
"or 
9% 
$9.93 
105 2 
$7.64 


13. 


Chrysler 
115 
$5.70 


1.55% 

5.21 % E 
this drive will have cannot be pre- 
dieted with assurance. 
lieve, however, that the w t ef. 
opinion against such ill-advised 
steps is greater than the influence 
of their proponents. It is our 
opinion, moreover, that good sense 
and appreciation of the role that 
venture capital must play in the’ 
+post-war world will retain the 
upper hand. 

To summarize: we believe the 


distance to go before any 
reaction should be ex ee we 


believe the rise will selective 
rather than general, and we pink, 
also, that the bargains sho 
looked for in the laggard groups. 
We counsel against fear of the 
price level merely because the 
recovery has lasted three years. 
Recommended for purchase are 
various issues in the steel, oil, 
railway equipment, railroad and 
utility groups. Consultation with 


ticular issues, since we. belieye 


vidual investor should determine 
the selections—BENDIX, LUIT- 
WEILER & CO. (Investment De- 
partment). 


Mallory, Adee & Go, 
To Adwit Two Parlors 


Mallory, Adee & Co., 120 Broad- 

way, New York City, members. of 
pthe New Stock Exchange, will 
admit Herbert L. Wisner and Wil- 
liam I. Zabriskie to partnership. 

on duly 1. Mr. was = 
merly a partner in Henderson, 
Harrison & Co. In the. past Mr. 
Wisner was a partner in Pening- 
ton, Colket & Wisner. 


Standard Security Cé. 
Formed by Flackman, 
Flackman hag pee 


Harry 
Standard Security Co. 
at 115 Broadway, New York City, 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ness. Mr. Flackman was formerly 
a partner in F. H. Winter & Co. 


Truman Signs Flood Bill 

Legislation appropriating $20,- 
055,000 for emergency flood con- 
trol projects and $2,200,000 for 
additional aid to States for emer- 
gency maternity and infant care 
has been signed by President 
Truman, according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
June 12, 4 





We be- - 


stock market has a considerable 
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us is invited with respect to par- 
that the requirements of the indi= 
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Canadian Reconstruction Report 
Opposes Currency or Trade Blocs 


Holds, Even on a Temporary Basis, These Devices Con-| 


tribute to Economic Disorder and Hamper World Eco- 


nomic Recovery. 
In a “White Paper” entitled 


“Employment and Income, With 


jr ge 0 ace to the Initial Period of Reconstruction,” the Minstry 
of 





uction of the Govern- - 


ment of Canada, though not men- 
tioning imperial preference ar- 
rangements and the plan of a 
“sterling area” discountenances 
“even on a temporary basis” any 
— of currency and trade 

or “applying discriminatory 
treatment of trade with other 
countries.” This view is contained 
in the section of the report deal- 
ing with problems of post-war ex- 
port trade. The report states: 

“The Government is looking to 
an expansion of total world trade, 
within which other countries as 
well as Canada can increase their 
exports. The expansion of Can- 
adian exports will be one phase 
of an expanded Canadian econ- 
omy which will require for its use 
greatly increased imports. The 
expansion of exports is not looked 
on as a means by which unem- 
ployment is to be transferred from 
this to other countries, nor is the 
~eontraction of Canadian imports 


may be set up for the reconver- 
sion of war industries in all coun- 
tries and so that vested interests 
may not become entrenched in 
war-time trade restrictions. Hav- 
ing regard to the widespread 
character of our trade, the Gov- 
ernment attaches special impor- 
tance also to the reconstitution of 
multilateral trade on a firm basis 
and arrangements under which 
the proceeds of our exports may 
be spent wherever we desire to 
obtain our imports. 

“It is with these objects in mind 
that the Government has partici- 
pated in the development of the 
plans for the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the United Na- 
tions Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development on which agreement 
among experts was reached at 
Bretton Woods in July last. 

“The Monetary Fund plan 


would assure comparative stabil- 


ity of exchange rates and, where 





any'part of the Government’s em- 
ployment policy. 

“The conditions under which 
post-war trade can reach higher 
levels than before the war are not, 
in any large degree, under the di- 
rect control of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. They must be achieved 
by collaboration with other gov- 
ernments, and particularly, in 
view of the direction of owr trade, 
with the governments of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and of the 
United States. The great wartime 
increase in the output and ex- 
change of goods was also depen- 
dent on close collaboration among 
these governments. Post-war col- 
laboration along equally bold and 
imaginative lines is essential if 
expanded world trade is to re- 
inforce domestic employment pol- 
icies and contribute to freedom 
from want. 

“fmternational security and peace 
dom from threat of war are the 
first objects of collaboration and 
are essential prerequisites of in- 
ternational economic prosperity. 

“The Government has pressed 
and is continuing to press actively 
for a wide collaboration in the 
rec 1 reduction and removal 
of barriers, especially trade 
barriers of an arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory type. Agreements 
must be reached at an early date 
so that a dependable framework 


change was desirable, would sub- 
stitute for competitive deprecia- 
tion of exchanges an orderly pro- 
cess of change following interna- 
tional consultation. It would out- 
law the discriminatory currency 
practices which turned trade into 
economic warfare. When it was 
fully in operation, it would assure 
the convertibility of the proceeds 
of our sales abroad inito whatever 
currencies we required for our 
current needs, It would give to 
each member country for the pur- 
poses of its current balance of 
payments an assured, though lim- 
ited, line of credit to serve as a 
buttress to policies directed to the 
expansion of employment. 

“The regular transfer of capital 
from surplus to deficit countries 
for purposes of reconstruction and 
development is essential to the 
expansion and stability of inter- 
national trade. The Bank of Re- 
construction and Development 
would provide through an inter- 
national institution for a needed 
revival of international invest- 
ment. 

“In the interest of Canadian and 
world prosperity and of peaceful 
collaboration among nations, the 
Government endorses these plans 
and hopes that Parliament will in 
due course approve the draft 
agreements. In reaching this view, 
the Government is mindful of the 
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possibility that Canada might, as 
a member of both institutions, oc- 
cupy the position of a “creditor” 
nation. 

“Officials of the Government 
have participated in preliminary 
discussions looking to agreements 
which would assure greater sta- 
bility in international markets for 
food and raw materials and in 
equally preliminary discussions 
concerning international private 
agreements commonly known as 
cartels. These discussions will be 
pursued actively with the object 
of reaching agreements which will 
contribute to the stability and 
welfare of this country as of other 
countries. 

“In pressing for international 
arrangements which would permit 
and encourage the expansion of 
world trade, the Government is 
impressed not only with the im- 
portance of trade from the point 
of view of the Canadian economy, 
but is also convinced that a high 
degree of freedom of trade is thor- 
oughly compatible with, and ne- 
cessary to, a balanced program for 
promoting a high level of employ- 
ment and income. 

“The above are proposals, in 
varying stages of discussion and 
agreement, for establishing endur- 
ing international economic ar- 
rangements under which the-na- 
tions of the world might share 
prosperity and plenty rather than 
poverty and depression. Rapid 
progress must be made in reach- 
ing agreements on these lines if 
temporary expedients to meet im- 
mediate problems are not to 
thwart long-term solutions. 

“Such . long-term agreements 
will not, in themselves, however, 
meet fully the international eco- 
nomic problems which will con- 
front the world in the transition 
period following final victory in 
the Pacific. Our Allies whose ter- 
ritories have been overrun by the 
enemy and the United Kingdom, 
which has spent its substance 
without stint in the common cause, 
will face very difficult balanee- 
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of-payments problems when 
Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid come 
to an end with the close of the 
Pacific War. The Government is 
concerned lest these difficulties 
should lead to the establishment, 
even on a temporary basis, of cur- 
rency or trade blocs applying dis- 
criminatory treatment to their 
trade with other countries. Such 
a development would contribute 
to economic disorder, and hamper 
economic recovery throughout the 
world. The problems which give 
rise to these possible develop- 
ments are not.to be solved by the 
nations concerned, acting alone or 
in exclusive association with the 
other countries sharing these par- 
ticular trade difficulties, but by 
international coilaboration as far- 
sighted as that undertaken during 
the war. Convinced that these 
countries will again establish their 
trade and industry and that our 
historic peacetime trade with 
them can be re-established, the 
Government is willing to extend 
to such countries, to enable them 
to accomplish this transition, ade- 
quate credits to finance, to the 
degree necessary, their import re- 
quirements from Canada. In the 
view of the Government, appro- 
priate terms for repayment of 
these credits would recognize un- 
equivocally the depéndence of 
such international debt payments 
on the expansion of world trade 
and ample markets for the ex- 
ports by which credits must be 
repaid. 

“The Government is prepared 
to press through collaboration 
with other Governments for stable 
a to this and related prob- 
ems.” 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 
Opens Scranton Office 


SCRANTON, PA.—W. J. Bani- 
gan & Co., New York investment 
firm, has opened a branch office 
here in the First National Bank 
Building. 
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The Financial Situation 


Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard, in the New 
York ‘‘Times” last Sunday, evolved “A Formula for Avoiding 
a Tailspin’” when the war is over, and in doing so again 


‘worked over the familiar ground in which certain concep- 


tions of “savings” and “purchasing power” flourish. Indeed 


‘his employment of these terms is so typical of the usual, 
.and we think often quite unrealistic, reasoning about post- 


war economic matters that it appears well at this point to 
inquire rather closely into some assumptions upon which 
these discussions appear to rest. 

Says Professor Slichter: 

“Never has the country had such a large and rapid 
accumulation of purchasing power as during the last four 
years. Although the output of civilian goods has kept up 
far better than anyone expected early in the war, individuals 
have been compelled by sheer lack of goods to save over 
$115 billion. This is as much as individuals would have 
saved in 15 years at the 1940 rate. 

“Most of the savings of individuals can be readily con- 
verted into goods. Individuals hold more than three times 
as much cash as at the end of 1939, over twice the volume 
of demand deposits, and about one-third more time deposits. 
In addition, they have increased their holdings of govern- 
ment secur‘ties by over $35 billion. All in all, individuals 


have inc: sed their liquid assets about $65 billion since 


the end of 1939. More than two-thirds of the increase in 


‘ liquid assets has occurred among persons receiving less than 
The purchasing power of. individuals will |” 
. be increased at the end of the war by bonus payments from 
- the Federal Government and many States to demobilized 


$5,000 a ‘year. 


These payments are likely to exceed $5 billion. 
(Continued on page 2768) 


U.S. As a Mediator for Peace 


By ALF M. LANDON* 


service men. 


—_—— 





- Former Republican Presidential Candidate Asserts That Many of Us 


Are Pursuing a Hallelujah Policy With Regard to Dumbarton Oaks 


- and San Francisco and Points Out Mutual Suspicions of the Allied 
- Powers. Says Russia Seems to Be Setting Up Puppet States in the 


European Vacuum and That the Job of Statesmanship Is to Build a 
Bridge of Cooperation with Totalitarian Russia. Holds Cornerstone of 


_ Lasting Peace Is for U. S. to Make It Plain Not to Be a Party to Any 
- Intrigue or “Gang Up” of Any Other Nation and Urges Full Support of 


' ses of objec- 


include tol- 
- eration—edu- 


_ rate informa- 


- attributes 


- War, at least 


fe ~ rm yor 


the President in His Foreign Policies. 


The greatest achievement of modern civilization was the develop- 


ment of objective thinking. 


The proces- 


tive thinking 


cation —accu- 


tion and hu- 


These high- 

important 
of 
civilization 
reached their 
finest flower- 
ing in the 
world before 
the first World 





in the United 
States and 


Alf M. Landon 


- Since then, they have withered 
steadily under the attacks of a 
deadly parasite—the art of gov- 
ernment inspired mass propaganda 
and government censorship. 


*An address by Mr. Landon be- 
fore the Rotary Club, Manhattan, 





_ 4 Kansas, June 7, 1945. 


© 





Of course ever since we have 
had governments, we have had 
propaganda in favor of the gov- 
ernment in power. 

For many centuries objective 
thinking and government propa- 
ganda were handicapped by the 


tlack of channels of communica- 
‘| tion. 


Both were more or less 
evenly balanced. 

Today’s increase in the chan- 
nels of communications has given 
government propaganda a big 
edge over objective thinking be- 
cause the peoples of the world are 


‘}not able to digest all the mass in- 


formation that floods them. Tak- 
ing advantage of that situation, 
governments hold back certain 
vital information and parts of the 
news for political as well as mili- 
tary reasons and in the torrent of 
world news these critical omis- 
sions are not noticed. In addition, 
we must realize that today there 
is a lot of lieing going on. Anyone 
now who would think objectively 
must as the first step proceed 
with great caution in spite of the 
abundance of news. The mission 





(Continued on page 2771) . 


present here 
the statement 
submitted by 
Mr. Rowe dur- 
ing the hear- 
ings on the 
measure prev- 
iously held by 
the House 
Banking and 
Currency 
Committee. 
Mr. Rowe, 
President of 
the Fifth Third 
Union Trust 
~Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, pre- 
~  « sented rte 8 
‘ port on be 
TE Som - of the Finance 
Department. of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
This statement, representing the 
maturé judgment of members of 
an. important committee of the 
largest organization of business 
men, is here presented almost in 
its entirety: ~ ta tia 
The Finance Department*@om- 
mittee of the Chamber, atthe :re- 
quest of President Eric A. John- 
ston, has given careful considera- 
tion to the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. In its study the commit- 
tee had the advice and assistance 
of subcommittees of two other 
committees of the Chamber, the 
Foreign Commerce Department 
| Committee, whese members have 
a special interest in export and 
import trade, and the Committee 
on International Postwar Prob- 
lems, which is concerned pri- 
marily with phases of world re- 
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U. 8. Chamber of Commerce Views 


Regarding Bretton Wocds Project 


Text of John J. Rowe’s Statement to House Banking and Currency Committee. Sup- 
ports Immediate Participation in the Bank, but Calls for Further Study and Delay in 
Establishing Int ~national Monetary Fund. Sees Need for Ultimate Restoration of the 
International Gold Standard, 
Coerce the U. S. to Restrict or Regiment Its Exports and Alter Its Trade and Invest- 
ment Policies. Amendments in Agreements Demanded. 


In view of the current hearings before the Senate Banking and? 
Currency Committee on the proposed Bretton Woods enabling bill, i 


and Holds the Powers of the International Fund Could 





powers to include the negotia- 
tion of stabilization agreements 





it is timely to@ 


and arrangements for stabiliza- 
tion loans, (b) the International 
Monetary Fund, or (c) some 
other mechanism, with opera- 
tions of the Fund or other 
agency properly integrated with 
those of the Bank. 

III. That the Bank assume 
such interim stabilization activi- 
ties, including agreements and 
loans, as may be permitted by 


adjustments other than economic. 
The recommendations we pre- 
sent to you have been approved by 
the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber as being in pursuance 
and effectuation of its declared 
policies. The Board has com- 
mended them to the favorable 
consideration of the membership 
of the Chamber and of Congress. 


Recommendations its Articles of Agreement, 

The recommendations are as which give definite authoriza- 

follows: tion for loans and guarantees in 

I. That the United States par- special circumstances for pur- 

ticipate in the International| Poses other than specific proj- 

Bank for Reconstruction and ucae” Te and de- 
evelopment. . 

II. That the Board of Gover- IV. That Congress defer ac- 


nors of the Bank make a study 





on on the participation of the 

nited ‘States in an Interna 
tional Monetary Fund pending 
submission of recommendations 
by the Board of Governors of 


(Continued on page 2772) 





of the question of monetary sta- 
bilization with a view to sub- 
mission of recommendations to 
the nations concerning (a) any 
necessary broadening of its 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


Inasmuch as Herbert Hoover is not given to thinking out loud, 
and as a matter of fact he is usually engaged in so many enter- 
prises that he can’t think at all about relatively little things, what 
we have in mind could not possibly come true. But it would be 
worth a pretty penny to know what fleeting thoughts he does enter- 
tain from day to day. 








For example, Pee. : 
what passed a week with a New England rail- 
through his road, there was a similar outery. 
mind, even The railroad, it was claimed, was 


fleetingly, on 
the ways and 
manners of 
people, when 
"- yead about 
Elliott Roose- 
velt’s borrow- 
ing $200,000 
from John 
Hartford? 
Surely, he 
recalled the 
time he was 
President and 
his son, in the 
normal  pur- 
suit of his life, 
accepted a 
job as a radio engineer for an air- 
line that had an airmail contract. 
Our recollection is that he was to 
get every bit of $250 a month. The 
newspapers made a sensation of 
it. The late Simeon Fess, then 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, rode all the 
way to Mr. Hoover’s fishing lodge 
on the Rapidan, to explain that 
such stuff as this on the part of 
a President’s son could not be 
borne by the Republican party. 
The youngster was made to quit. 


Earlier, when Calvin Coolidge’s 





Carlisle Bargeron 





son, accepted a job at about $20 





obviously seeking the Presiden- 
tial favor, just as the airline was 
supposed to be doing in the em- 
ployment of young Hoover. But 
Coolidge stood his ground. There 
is a moral here and it will be 
even more apparent when you 
look at the whole picture of re- 
cent years. 

There was no depression on 
under Coolidge. The moral is that 
the American people, purportedly 
capable of self-government, are 
not seriously concerned about fi- 
nancial scandals in their Govern- 
ment. They vote their pocket 
book nerve, and this seems to 
apply to high and low alike. The 
obvious end of this attitude is that 
sooner or later they will prove 
that they aren’t capable of self- 
government. Certainly this self- 
ish attitude is what those who 
would change our system of gov- 
ernment are working on, and 
quite smugly, too. They think 
they know their people, and they 
probably do. They are experts. 

But getting back to the so- 
called scandals of government. 
Certainly, they have never af- 

any sizeable number of 
votes in our time of reporting, 


(Continued on page 2775) - 
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Then and Now 


“Restrictions on the hours and days of labor, and 
on output, and restrictions on farm production, were 
- part of a planned economy of permanent depression 


and artificial shortages. 


We were producing more 


food than world markets would take, and our Gov- 
ernment paid marginal farmers to stay in the farm 
business instead of turning to something else; and 
paid them not to produce so much, to plow. under 


crops and to kill little pigs. 


‘The business of ‘‘not 


raising hogs’ was a highly flourishing industry,’ 


said The Statist. 
faith in America. 


The planners seemed to have lost 
They sought to benefit organized 


labor and farmers at the expense of the general 


public. They could not 


see that. neither farmer 


nor laborer could prosper long in an impoverished 
community. They could not believe in the economy 
of abundance and were concerned more with chang- 
ing each man’s share of poverty than with sharing 
wealth.”—R. C. Leffingwell. 


It appears to be generally supposed that the ideas 
underlying such policies have been abandoned by 
those who were once their chief sponsors. 

It is true that these individuals now miss no op- 
portunity to preach a certain sort of gospel of abun- 


dance. 


But the prophets of “economic maturity” are not 
silenced. Their ‘economy of abundance’”’ theories 
are not unrelated to those that raised the infant 


death rate in swine. 
not identical infirmities. 


Indeed they suffer similar if 





Surpluses May Approximate $100 Billion 
Surplus Property Board Report States 


In the second quarterly report of the Surplus Property Board 
it is noted that billions of dollars of surplus war property must be 
disposed of as quickly as possible to take advantage of war. iime 


markets and to speed reconversion. 


The report, submitted to Con- 


gress on June 7, is prefaced by a statement by Alfred E. Howse, 
SPB Administrator which says that “total surpluses may approximate 


- 100 billion dollars, original cost to® 
“Surpluses,”’ | 


the Government.” 





Statistics provided in the re- 


. he adds, “will consist of a fantas-| port show that during the 10 


tic conglomeration of material | months, 


and land scattered all over the 
globe and comprising not only 
every item of common civilian 
use but a considerable number 
designed for war.” He also said: 

“No other class of surplus com- 
mands so ready a sale in this pe- 
riod of short supply or arouses so 
wide public interest. The policy 
of first importance in disposing of 

‘goods is that it be done 
quickly. Prompt disposal will 
assist in relieving current short- 
ages, will get the best price for 
the Government, and will clear 
the way for expanded civilian 
production.” 

He likewise said: 

“The surplus property resulting 
from this war will total such an 
enormous quantity that one esti- 
mate places its cost as equal to a 
third of the value of every man- 
made article—from the smallest 
pin to Boulder Dam—which this 
country contained less than 10 
years ago.” 

From the statement of Mr. 
Howse we also quote: 

“So far the amounts sold to 
States and local governments 
have been’ small. However, 43 
of thé 48 States have recently 
poi gga central purchasing of- 

tes, a big increase in their 
buying can be expected. Mean- 
while, ample protection for small 
businéss is indicated in the fact 
that 68% of all commercial sales 
of lus consumer goods have 
been sales of less than $500. 

ce have vein that sur- 

pluses can accomplish much in 
establishing large export markets 
on which post-war full employ- 
/ ment 1 depend in part. We be- 
lieve ‘that wise distribution of 
certain types of surplus will ac- 
complish a greater national re- 
turn in health and education than 
in money.” 

,The' report, which summarizes 
substantial progress made in 
ecent months by the board and 
he disposal agencies, is described 

- im effect as a handbook of surplus 
Property facts and policies. 





June, 1944, through 
March, 1945, the disposal agencies 
received declarations of surplus 
totaling $1,575,000,000 and _ sold 
$265,181,000, or approximately 
17%. for a total of $164,431,000. 
By the end of March inventories 
of surplus on hand had arisen to 
$1,399,000,000, chiefly owing to 
unsalable aircraft and related 
equipment declared surplus over 
that period. Ajircraft disposals 
increased during the first: quar- 
ter of 1945, however. Disposals 
are proceedings at the rate of 
$40,000,000 per month. Consumer 
goods, machine tools, construction 
materials and small vessels are 
the fastest-selling surplus items. 


President Signs Bill 
Guiting Gold Reserve 


Legislation cutting gold reserve 
requirements of Federal Reserve 
Banks to 25% of deposits and 
Federal Reserve notes in circula- 
tion has been signed by President 
Truman, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press Washington dispatch 
of June 12, which continued: 
Heretofore, the banks have been 





‘required to maintain gold reserves 


equal to 35% of deposits and 40% 
of notes. 

The legislation also repeals two 
provisions of the 1933 emergency 
banking act—the Treasury’s au- 
thority to issue $3,000,000,000 in 
“greenbacks” and the authority 
for issuance of Federal Reserve 
Banks notes which require no 
gold backing. In addition, it con- 
tinues in perpetuity an authoriza- 
tion for use of direct obligations 
of the United States as collateral 
for reserve notes. 

The Federal Reserve System 
asked the reduction in required 
gold reserves with the explana- 
tion that reserves have been 
shrinking because American pur- 
chases abroad during the war 
have been paid in gold while this 
country’s exports have been chief- 
ly under lend-lease, bringing no 


i return flow of gold. 


‘Data on Exchange of 
French Securities 


The Treasury Department has 
made available through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
information below furnished by 
the French Financial Attache in 
Washington regarding the ex- 
change of French paper currency: 

The following short-term (5- 
year or less) obligations of the 
French . Treasury -will: be ex- 
changed or redeemed in accord- 
ance with a procedure similar to 
the exchange of currency: 

Bons du Tresor, 75-105 days, 6 

months, 1 year, 2 years, 

Bons du Tresor, 1 year, issued 
for the Caisse des Pensions de 
Guerre, 

Bons d’Armement, 

Bons de la Defense Nationale, 

Bons d’Epargne, 

Bons de la Liberation, 

Bons de la Caisse Nationale de 
Credit Agricole, 5 years. 

Deposit of certificates must be 
made not later than June 24 with 
appropriate consular officer who 
will give all necessary informa- 
tion. Certificates not presented 
for exchange will be subject to 
annulment. Banking institutions 
holding large amounts of bonds 
may procure a.waiver of the de- 
posit requirement from the French 
Consul. 

In the New York 
June 13 it was stated: 


This is the second stage of the 


“Times” of 


+ French Government’s effort to 


trace the ownership of its cur- 
reney and securities in foreign 
lands. The United States Treasury 
had communicated previously to 


banks the order for the obligatory |. 


exchange of French paper cur- 
rency issued prior to June 4, 1945. 
The purpose of the French 
Government in requiring the de- 
posit of old currency and short- 
term Treasury obligations is to 
obtain a record of where such cur- 
rency and obligations “aré now 
held. A substantial amount is be- 
lieved to have fallen into enemy 
hands, but so far as this country 
is concerned, such holdings in part 
may be in the hands of French 
citizens who failed to comply with 
laws requiring declaration ‘of all 
assets held abroad. 
A decree was published in the 
“Journal Officiel” of the French 
overnment on Jan. 16, 1945, 
granting a temporary reprieve to 
those who had failed to comply 
with a law adopted in 1939, but 
imposing a penalty of 20% of the 
present value of undeclared for- 
eign assets. Failure to comply 
with the Jan. 16 ordinance is pun- 
ishable by a minimum of two 
years’ imprisonment and confisca- 
tion of the property involved. |. 
“Frenchmen residing in France 
shall not be the only ones com- 
pelled to make the new declara- 
tion,” the French Government's 
statement declared. ‘Foreigners 
residing in France and Frenchmen 
residing abroad, the former in a 
compulsory mannerf and the others 
voluntarily, shall be called. upon 
to comply with the same for- 
mality.” : ' 


Textile Group for Eventual 
End of Trade Act 

Ata meeting of the Textile Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of 


Trade a resolution was adopted 
advocating continuance . of the 








Trade Agreements Act for one’ 


year with no increase in power 
for the President to amend pres- 
ent tariff schedules, an announce- 
ment by the Board stated on June 
7. The Textile Section also rec- 
ommended that at conclusion of 


the one-year period the Trade’ 


Agreements Act should _be ter- 
minated and the authority to fix 





tariff rates should revert, “in ac- 
,cordance with the American: tra- 
ditional method,” to Congress 
‘which would have the.recommen- 


‘dations of the United States Tariff 
Commissi 


on, 











‘extensive changes in the product. 


‘appointment of consumers over 





The State of Trade 


One of the important problems confronting trade and industry 
in its reconversion process to peace-time production is that of une¢m- 


ployment. 
disastrous effects 


Business men and manufacturers are fully aware of the 
large-scale unemployment can 


have upon the 


economy of our nation and they are leaving no stone unturned in 


their efforts to lessen, insofar as 


lives of millions of the American® 


people. 

The solicitude of management 
over this grave threat to labor’s 
well-being is practical, since, as 
Ralph Bradford, General Man- 
ager of The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in ad- 
dressing the 25th anniversary of 
the Ypsilanti, Mich., Chamber of 
Commerce, asserted last week, 
“Convinced that the future of the 
country depends on advancement 
of the -national ‘interest, rather 
than on single group action, the 
National Chamber has been pro- 
ceeding with conferences with 
labor, all branches of agriculture 
and Government agencies.” De- 
scribing the so-called manage- 
ment-labor charter as a statement 
of principles generally acceptable 
to both management and labor as 
a kind of overall initial agree- 
ment, he said: “The cHharter is 
not intended to be a cure-all: for 
our industrial ills. Neither does 
it attempt. to formulate a code of 
procedure to be followed in deal- 
ing. with labor disputes. . It sets 
the tone under which it is hoped 
that a committee of management 
and labor can proceed to iron out 
some of their differences. Thus 
they can. effect voluntarily at 
least part of the measures toward 
industrial peace that are _ so 
greatly in the public interest and 
so necessary if we are to achieve 
and preserve true national unity.” 
Cognizant of the need for a 
healthy interchange of views and 
opinions on the part of labor and 
management to promote industrial 
peace and the prosperity of our 
country, Mr. Bradford went on 
record as saying that it may not 
work, but that it was worth try- 
ing. He observed: “We have had 
laws; we have a lot of Govern- 
ment machinery; we have labor 
organizations; we have manage- 
ment organizations. And we still 
do not have industrial peace. 
Under the charter, we are simply 
trying to supplement: the compul- 
sions of law by the sensible use 
of ordinary cooperation.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts of 
alk groups to work toward a com- 
mon goal .of maximum employ- 
ment and increased national in- 
come through greater production, 
some unemployment will occur. 
However, if the conclusions of 
Cc. C. Cool, Director of the Labor 
Relations Institute, are correct, 
due to a swifter pace, reconver- 
sion of American industry will 
probably result in far less unem- 
ployment than was visualized only 
a short time ago. 

Mr. Cool’s findings, based on a 
study of 1,000 questionnaires re- 
turned in a study of war produc- 
tion companies, revealed that 50% , 
of such. firms expect to convert 
to peace-time. products within the 
next six months, with reconver- 
sion already begun for 21%. One’ 
reason cited for the rapid pace in’ 
the changeover process, according 
‘to the management consultant, is 
the widespread decision to forego 


Pointing out the probable dis-. 


é lack of revolutionary change. 
in designs and materials, the Di- 
rector added: “The net result’ 
will. be reassuring to employees, 
merchants and others who are di- 
rectly or indirectly affected.” 

A total of 731 manufacturing 
companies responded to the In- 
stitute’s question on employment, 
and out of that number 265 
looked for an increase in em- 
ployees following reconversion. 
Those. anticipating no change in 
the number of workers totaled 
238, while less than 30% said they 
would employ fewer workers after 


réconversion. *~ ~ y 


is possible, its impact upon the 
out by the survey, collective bar- 
gaining headed the list. Wage 
stabilization, the Wage and Hour 
law, personnel recruitment, 
morale-building and manpower 
controls followed in their respec- 
tive importance. Few of the firms 
polled anticipated difficulty in 
placing returning veterans m 
jobs. 

Steel Industry — “With steel 
backlogs still heavy, rated order 
volume declining, steel ingot out- 
put at a reduced level from a few 
months ago, and the failure of 
cancellations to produce an antiei- 
pated opening on steel mill sched- 
ules, the steel picture this week 
presented some apparent contra- 
dictions,” states “The Iron Age” 
in its summary of the steel trad 
the past week. 

There was nothing definite last 
week to indicate that non-rated 
steel orders for civilian produc- 
tion would find to any sizable de- 
gree openings on steel mill 
schedules in the third quarter, 
Nevertheless the delay of cancel- 
lations in Army programs to be 
interpreted into tonnage released 
from steel mill books is produc- 
ing a strong feeling in the indus- 
try that by the fourth quarter of 
this year the lot of the civilian 
steel user will be greatly im- 
proved. 

Speculation developed in the 
trade the past week that because 
of the tightly-packed mill sched- 
ules through the third quarter, 
the Controlled Materials Plan 
may not give way to the 
simplified priority system as 
originally intended. It is begin- 
ning to appear more and more 
definite that in the third quarter 
the mills will be unable to sched- 
ule unrated business, except ior 
one or two relatively unimpor- 
tant items. It is felt by some that 
unless cancellations swell vastly 
in volume, production of automo- 
tive sheet tonnage required to 
meet manufacturing quotas will 
be problematical, possibly even 
in the fourth quarter. The cur- 
rent situation, “The Iron Age” 
points out, is so amenable to 
change in market conditions that 
many problems seemingly diffi- 
cult at present may be ironed out. 


The decline in rated steel or- 
der volume the past week may be 
attributed in large measure to the 
WPB’s reluctance to authorize ad- 
vance allotments for the fourth 
quarter of this year and early 
1946. This situation increases the 
prospects tor non-rated business. 
Should many of the present con- 
tract schedules be continued, ‘it 
would mean, the ‘magazine adds, 
“a dammed-up demand for these 
advance periods which would be 
afforded some sort of a priority 
protection even if CMP’ is set 
aside.” ' 

Fresh net rated steel order vol- 
ume last week showed a _ decline, 
with some exceptions, to about 
20% of the peak levels prevailing 
earlier this year. The volume was 
one of the lightest of the war, 
barring one or two isolated pe- 
riods, and in at least one case 
June business thus far is a nega- 
tive figure, with cancellations ex- 
ceeding entries, the above trade 
authority observed. fie 

With most shell steel, alloy, 
structural and armor plate cancel- 
lations noted on the books and 
landing mat cutbacks under way, 
some sales officials believe the 
end of the heavy period of can- 
cellations. is in sight. ee) 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
begat gabe | 94% of the 
Lindstry) will be \% of capac~ 
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Hearings End on Price Gontrol Extension _ 


Two weeks of hearings before the House Banking. Committee on 
Legislation to extend the life of the Price Control Act have ended with 
the prospect of a sharp fight in the House over the measure, especially 
on tne Admunistration’s efforts to eliminate an amendment added 
in the Senate by Senator Wherry (R.-Neb.) to guarantee a liberal 
“cost-plus” formula to farmers and stockmen, special advices to the 


New York “Times” reported from» 


Washington, June 16. 

Six members of Congress ap- 
peared before the committee in 
its final session and four of them, 
all Republicans, indicated, ac- 
cording to the New York “Times” 
report, hostility to the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of price control 
under the existing act, which ex- 
Pires on June 30. 

Representative Chenoweth of 
Colorado demanded amendments 
to soften OPA’s penalty provisions 
and to limit its regulatory. power 
as to food items to those commod- 
ities “directly essential to life.” 

Representative Mott of Oregon, 
aceusing OPA of making some 
regulations that were “communis- 
tic” and of following ‘‘a deliberate 
policy to confuse and regiment 
people,’ insisted that Congress 
take away from OPA all author- 
ity now exercised under the War 
Powers Act and proceed with new 
legislation specifically limiting the 
Administration’s authority. 

Mr. Mott asserted, the “Times” 
continued, that no administrator 
of OPA had ever actually had 
“much to do” with its policies. 
He said that these matters were, 
in fact, settled “by people like 
Ginsburg, for example.” He did 
not elaborate on that reference. 

Representative Lemke of North 
Dakota told the committee that he 
“approved anything Mr. Mott has 
said.” He appealed directly for 
inclusion of the Wherry “cost- 
plus’ amendment for farmers and 
claimed that there had been un- 
founded “howling” about it. He 
termed the OPA an “octupus 
sucking the lifeblood out of the 
American people.” 

In his denunciation Mr. Lemke 
declared that OPA was “doing 
things that are no longer in the 
realm of decency or honor,” and 
suggested that it ought to be “a 
penitentiary offense” for an agen- 
cy to “use public money to ad- 
vertise itself,’ as he contended 
OPA had done. ; 

Earlier in the week, according 
to the Associated Press from 
Washington, June 12, the House 
committee was asked by repre- 
sentatives of industry and farm 
organizations to reject Senate 
amendments to the extension bill. 

The Senate’s cost-plus system 
for pricing farm products was as- 
sailed by two farm group leaders 
as the Senate-approved legisla- 
tion to extend OPA for a year 
moved over to the House. 

Eric Johnston, President of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, asked the committee to 
throw out all amendments and to 
extend the law for a year or for 
six months after the end of the 
war with Japan. 

' Johnston urged a flexible OPA 
policy allowing price increases 
where needed as a means of get- 
ing greater production of consu- 
mer goods. Such production, he 
said, is the surest bulwark against 
inflation. 
‘+ .Edward A. O’Neal, American 
Bureau President, issued a 
statement attacking the cost-plus 
amendment for farmers as un- 
sound, unworkable and inflation- 
ary, James G. Patton, President of 
the National Farmers’ Union, la- 
beled it in another statement as 
- “g legislative fraud” which might 
give “further impetus to the vi- 
cious and unjustified attacks now 
being made on OPA.” 
» O'Neil said: 
' “It would be impossible to ad- 
minister such a provision apply- 
ing to more than 6,000,000 farms, 
‘no two of which are exactly alike. 
The cost of production basis for 
farm legislation has been repeat- 
‘edly rejected by Congress as un- 
‘workable. It would introduce con- 
fusion and chaos in the adminis- 
‘tration of price control to the 
end that inflationary forces would 








gain the upper hand and plunge 
this country into a vicious eco- 
nomic spiral.” 

. Chairman Spence (D., Ky.) of 
the House Banking Committee 
voiced confidence that the com- 
mittee would reject the Senate 
amendment and a variety of other 
proposed changes. 

Johnston told the banking com- 
mittee the problems confronting 
OPA can be met by. administra- 
tive measures, and that no change 
in the basic price control. law is 
needed. He said it was his opin- 
ion that OPA Administrator 
Bowles has done a good job “un- 
der tremendously difficult cir- 
cumstances.” He said President 
Truman should call competent 
men from industry. to.aid Bowles. 

On June 14 representatives of 
the smaller steel companies ap- 
peared before the committee to 
ask that the OPA be required 
at least to grant producers total 
costs on each items they manu- 
facture, the “Journal of Com- 
merce” reported from Washington 
on that date. The steel men 
pointed out that “if we have to 
wait eight months for inadequate 
relief we will not be much help 
in the reconversion,” and added 
that unless some change is made 
in present policies the entire little 
steel industry must lose money. 

Seven representatives appeared 
before the committee, the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” reported, and 
R. K. Clifford, Vice-President and 
General’ Manager of Continental 
Steel Corp., Kokomo, _Ind., 
summed up the recommendations 
of the group as follows: 

The Emergency Price Control 
Act should be amended in ac- 
cordance with the following prin- 
ciples: . 

1. “To provide that in no event 
shall a maximum price be main- 
tained or established for any com- 
modity which does not return to 
the producers or manufacturers 
of that commodity the average 
cost of producing and distributing 
such commodity. 

2. “To provide that in comput- 
ing such cost the term cost shall 
be defined to include labor, ma- 
terials, overhead, sales, and ad- 
vertising expense, administrative 
expense, depreciation, and all 
other expenses allowed as deduc- 
tions by the Federal income tax 
laws. Such costs to be allocated 
to the commodity in accordance 
with sound accounting methods. 

3. “In connection with labor 
cost, the statute should direct 
OPA to give consideration -to- all 
wage adjustments ordered by the 
National War Labor Board or 
other authorized Federal agency 
which are applicable to a substan- 
tial portion of the producers of 
any commodity. Where the 
amount of any such adjustment is 
not ascertainable immediately, the 
OPA should be required to give 
effect to such adjustment on a fair 
estimated basis, subject to. revi- 
sion when the amount of adjust- 
ment is definitely ascertainable. 

4. “To provide that in determin- 
ing the average cost. of producing 
and distributing any commodity, 
the OPA shall make.such deter- 
mination on a basis which reflects 
the average cost for typical pro- 
ducers of such a commodity, ex- 
cluding peculiarily high or low- 
cost producers. 

5. “The requirement that maxi- 
mum prices shall be generally fair 
and equitable should be retained. 
Under the established OPA pol- 
icy, this requirement means that 
where over-all industry earnings 
decline below earnings for a rep- 
resentative base period, general 
industry price relief shall be 
granted.” 

The industry’s complaints arose 
from the OPA handling of the 
price increase which was recently 


granted, a succession of witnesses 
told -the- committee. Among. the 
complaints, which were enumer- 
ated in detail, were the following: 

1. In its study leading up to 
|the recent adjustment in steel 
| prices OPA obtained cost figures 
from 21 companies, including low 
cost producers but eliminating 
high cost companies. This did not 
result in a fair average of indus- 
try costs, and, in fact, the aver- 
age was weighted downwards by 
the selection of companies. 

_ 2. Although OPA has stated that 
it is administratively difficult to 
allocate selling and administrative 
expenses to each product, and thus 
does not allow for such costs in 
granting price increases, in the 
steel price adjustment OPA actu- 
ally did establish the amount of 
such costs. For purposes of ex- 
eluding this cost from total. steel 
production costs OPA did deter- 
mine that “selling and general ad- 
ministrative expenses, averaging 
roughly $1.70 per ton of finished 
product,” are incurred by the in- 
ministrative expenses, averaging 
dustry. 

' If OPA can determine such costs 
for- purposes of excluding them 
from consideration it can also de- 
termine them when they should be 
included, it was argued. 

3. Established differentials be- 
tween products were not main- 
tained by OPA, the producers 
stated. Semi - finished products 
were advanced a larger amount 
than finished products, thus push- 
ing up the costs of the mills which 
fabricate unfinished products 
while increasing their selliag 
prices by a lesser amount. 

4. OPA not only did not make 
full allowance for fringe wage in- 
creases that were retroactive for 
more than a year, but it also did 
not attempt to estimate the effect 
of these increases in future 
months. 

The -following witnesses ap- 
peared before the committee: Mr. 
Clifford, Lauson Stone, President 
of Follansbee Steel Corp.; Robert 
W. Wolcott, President of Lukens 
Steel Co.; H. W. Boal, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Treasurer of the An- 
drews Steel Co.; D. V. Sawhill, 
President of Mercer Tube & Man- 
ufacturing Co.; David Thomson, 
President of the Phoenix Iron 
Co., and John F. Budke, President 
ro the Parkersburg Iron & Steel 

oO. , 

Another . witness before the 
committee June 14 was William 
Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, who, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
assailed a movement in Congress 
to hold the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s new lease on life to 
six months, and called for an 
emended extension of the price 
control law. 


Mr..‘Green also demanded re- 
jection. of the Senate’s cost-plus 
‘plan for farm’ products pricing 
“and similar cost-plus formulas 
of price control.” 

Mr. Green came fo Capitol Hill 
for a scheduled appearance on 
price control continuation shortly 
after the House Republican Steer- 
ing Committee had met and Re- 
publican leader Martin of Massa- 
chusetts let it be known an ef- 
fort will be made to hold the OPA 
extension to six months. 

“At the end of that time,” Rep. 
Martin ‘said, “we can take an- 
other look at OPA and take ad- 
vantage of any changes. needed 
for adjustment to war and recon- 
version developments.’ 

A short extension, Mr. Green 
said, “would gravely endanger 
the prospects of reconversion and 
reemployment,” and he declared: 


“If. Congress announced that 
price control would terminate in 
six months every civilian manu- 
facturer ready to produce for the 
market prior to that time would 
hold off his production until the 
price control had been lifted.” 

President Truman has‘ also let 
it be known, according to the As- 
sociated Press, that he opposes 
the Senate’s cost-plus plan for 
pricing farm products, telling his 
‘news conference that the amend- 








Economic Structure of 


not only in peacetime, but also du 
He asserted that any business that 
in protecting its financial security, 


With 66 million policyholders, the 
life insurance industry is such a 
business, ‘he said. Mr.* Maclean 
spoke at Detroit before 250 business 
executives, luncheon guests of 
George E.. Lackey, local general 
agent for the company. The De- 
troit’ Agency ~is celebrating its 
90th anniversary; having  siarted 
business in 1855, four years after 
the Massachusetis Mutual Life 
was organized. Pointing out that 
over 40% of the long-term gov- 
ernment bonds are owned by the 
life insurance companies, Mr. 
Maclean* went on to say that 
gross purchases by the companies 
during 1944 amounted to $7,585,- } 
000,060. Holdings of. United States 
Government securities at the 
year-end amounted to over $16,- 
000,000,000, a net increase during 
the year of $3,681,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1944, the li‘e insurance com- 
panies invested all of their pre- 
mium income in government 
bonds. In addition, he said funds 
received from the maturity and 
sale. of other securities were in- 
vested in governments; making 
the total purchases of government 
bonds about twice the premium 
income. 

The executive said that the life 
insurance business is maintaining 
its industrial holdings. Purchases 
of business and industrial securi- 
ties in 1944 were $1,878,000,000. 
compared with $913,000,000 the 
previous year. Hoidings of these 
gecurities at the year-end, were 
$10,337,000,000, only _ slightly 
changed from the previous year- 
end, as purchases were offset by 
refundings, maturities and _ re- 


economic structure of the nation.@—-——- 


Life Insurance Vital Factor In Maintaining 


Nalion—Says Maclean 


Discussing the economic position of life insurance, on June 14 
Alexander Maclean, President of the Massachusetts Life Insurance Co. 
directed attention to the importance of the life insurance companies, 


ring emergencies incident to war. 
serves over half of our population 
is a vital factor in maintaining ihe 


icyholders and their families, all 
of which is essential to the sup- 
port and maintenance of our 
sound national economic struc- ’ 
ture. 


Socialization Plans 
For Czechoslovakia 


Leaders of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Prague have an- 
nounced a program of social re- 
form for ‘Czechoslovakia which ' 
reflects that country’s close af- 
filiation with Russia a special dis- 
patch to the New York Times re- 
ported from London, on June 7. 
The announcement was made 
‘through the Allied press service 
in Germany which is broadcast 
over the Allied-controlled Ger- 
man radio. 

‘The radio announcement stated ° 
that Prime Minister Zdenek 
Fierlinger, former Czechoslovak 
ambassador at Moscow, whose ° 
premiership was sponsored by 
Russia, told the Social Democrats - 
at a party meeting that Czecho- 
slovakia would neither return to 
the old order nor have a violent 
revolution. He outlined the reform ' 
program with the following main 
points: 

}  wirst, Czechoslovak foreign pol- 
icy is to be based on the country’s 
alliance with the Soviet Union. 

Second, industrial monopolies 
and big banks will be put under . 
State control to prevent them 
from endangering the internal 
unity of the State. ; 

Third, the government program 
will be executed by decisions of 





placements. Life insurance in- 
vestments in such securities actu- 
ally were $213,000,000 greater 
than at the war’s siart. 

The speaker said that as pres- 
ent investments mature, the funds 
will be reinvested in the best 
community interest, following the 
long-established practice of the 


the national committee. A na- 
tional assembly will, in due course 
replace the committee and event- 
uelly Parliament will enact a 
Constitution and reform laws. 
Fourth, Czechoslovak currency — 
will be stabilized in the near fu- 
ture with work and not gold as its 
basis and the restarting of pro- 








life insurance business. He said 
that the diversity of investments} 
through life insurance has been; 
expanded, and that funds are be- 
ing invested in an _ increasing 
number of different kinds of 
business. Massachusetts Mutual 
funds, he said, are now invested 
in 53 different kinds of business. 
Such diversity suggests the im- 
portance of the life insurance 
companies in helping to maintain 
the financial structure of Ameri- 
can industry. 

The life insurance companies 
the speaker said, have improvec 
their position, in anticipation ot 
the post-war era and the changes 
that it probably will bring 
Higher reserves have been se‘ 
up, increasing the already stron: 
financial backing of policy con- 
tracts. Allowances have _ beer 
made for the changed type o. 
business after the war, and life 
insurance will continue as a vi- 
tally important part of Americar 
life and business, and will, there- 
fore, continue to serve in main- 
taining financial seeurity for pol- 





ment is bad and that he hoped it 
would be thrown out. 

Sen. Wherry subsequently call- 
ed newspapermen to his office. 
said he would fight ‘to the last 
ditch” to retain the amendment 
and challenged a statement by 
James G. Patton, President of the 
National Farmers Union, that the 
amendment was “a_ legislative 
fraud.” 

He categorically denied that the 
amendment. was slipped through 
the Senate without due notice. 

A check of House Banking and 
Currency Committee members in- 
dicated the. Wherry amendment 





duction must be the nation’s first 
task. ; 


Fifth, the interests of the farm- 
ers must be safeguarded and the 
power of the big landowners elim- 
inated. Farm cooperatives will be 
supported _ fully but collective 
farming will not be enforced by 


compulsion, 
Wheeler Renerls on 


Communications 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler (D.- 
Mont.), as Chairman of a Senator- 
ial committee just returned from 
investigating communications 
problems in Europe and North 
Africa, announced that “We've 
got to do something about com- 
munications over there,” but de- 
clined to give the committee’s 
views until the members report to 
President Truman, the Associ- 
ated Press reported from Wash- 
ington, June 15. The report quoted 
Wheeler as saying: “We should 
have American communications 
every place and at the peace table 
we should see that American in- 
terests are protected.” ¢ 

As an example, he said that in 
Saudi Arabia all American com- 
munications except War 
ment memoranda must. clear 
through the British. With him on 
the trip were Senators Hawkes 
(R.-N.J.), Capehart (R.-Ind.) and 
McFarland (D.-Ariz.). 

Asked his opinion of a move to 
obtain Senatorial ratification of 
the San Francisco charter by July 
15, Wheeler declared: “I haye felt 
all the time there ought to be a 
lot. of straightening out of ; 
pean problems before we vote | mn 





will be deleted by a large vote, 


the charter.” : 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


“Business. enterprises, in- 
corporated and _ unincorpo- 
rated, have increased their 
holdings of cash, bank depos- 
its, and government securities 
by over $40 billion since the 
end of 1939. Non-financial 
corporations have doubled 
their working capital. 

“The cash and investment 
position of State and local 
governments has greatly im- 
proved. For example, the cash 
and investments of State gov- 
ernments have increased 
about two and one-half times 
since the end of 1939. 

“Finally, many countries 
have been accumulating large 
rept eK in the form 
of bank balances in this coun- 


try and gold. This purchasing 
power is very unevenly dis- 
tributed but the world as a 
whole will have unprecedent- 
ed capacity to buy American 


-- Professor Slichter next 
7 to the question cf 
whether the owners of all 
these “savings” and all this 
“purchasing power” are likely 
to make use of their fortunate 
position. to go into the market 
for American goods. As to 
this, the learned professor 
concludes that “anything is 
possible, but if people refuse 
to» spend their purchasing 
power, they will. be behaving 
in'a new way. Never yet has 
the world seen an instance of 
the people’s starving. while 
possessing ‘plenty of sound 
pitchasing power.” There 
follows a number of observa- 
tions and certain factual ma- 
terial to support the notion 
that the people of this coun- 
try will in the post-war years 
do. with their ‘purchasing 
power” what Professor Slich- 
ter finds that they have in- 
variably done in the past. 

All this, of course, inevit- 
ably raises the question 
whether this time as last 
there may not come a period 
of inflation and what might 
be termed hypertension very 
shortly after the war to be 
followed in due course by de- 
pression. It is against this 
latter. contingency that the 
Professor contrives his “For- 
mula for Avoiding a Tailspin” 
—which incidentally appears 
more ,or less incomprehen- 
sible to us. It is, however, not 
this; or any other formula 
which is our concern here, but 
rather some of the assump- 
Klapy (phich appear to under- 
lie all, or virtually all, of 
Professor Slichter’s reasoning 
about the situation which is 
to follow the end of hostil- 
ities. 

Savings? 

First of all, are these Gov- 
ernment obligations, these 
cash deposits and the rest 
which individuals and, for 
that hatter, business enter- 
prises are cited as holding 


really savings in any but a 
much misleading discussion 


highly: technical sense? For 








our part, we are unable to 
see how anyone who has giv- 
en the matter careful thought, 
as we are certain that Pro- 
fessor Slichter has, can pos- 
sibly answer such a question 
in any way other than in the 
negative. To be sure, an in- 
dividual who has received, 
say, $5,000 and has expended 
only $3,000 of it on non-dur- 
able consumption goods and 
services has in a sense 
“saved” $2,000, but in apply- 
ing this reasoning to the 
economy as a whole it is very 
easy to permit oneself to be- 
come badly befuddled. Brush- 
ing aside technicalities and 
avoiding complicated details 
which have no fundamental 
significance, it may be stated 
and should be easily enough 
understood by any thoughtful 
man, that taking the econ- 
omy as a whole real savings 
has to do with goods and not 
money. Real savings in any 
period of time can be but a 


part of the production of that. 


period. Indeed, the real sav- 
ings of any period is that part 
of the net production of that 


period which is not consumed 


but carried over for use in 
some future period. It, obvi- 
ously, must, if it is to be of 
any value, consist of goods 
which will be wanted in the 
future by someone or be def- 
initely useful in the produc- 
tion of goods desired by some- 
one. 


The Antithesis of Savings 


Apply this elementary no- 
tion to the existing situation 
and it at once becomes clear 
that some of these “savings” 
listed by Professor Slichter— 
and a great many others who 
are constantly engaged in 
discussion of these and kin- 
dred subjects—are the very 
antithesis of savings. Sub- 
stantial sums of money in the 
hands of corporations are 
there — as Professor Slichter 
in other writings has well 
pointed out — because depre- 
ciation ‘reserves’ have not 
been expended in the normal 
way and because it has not 
been possible to maintain 
equipment as would normally 
be done. In short, these cash 
sums (which are neither goods 
nor means of producing 
goods) represent ability to 
produce goods which no long- 
er exists. Similarly sums in 
the hands of individuals often 
take the place of house re- 
pairs, new automobiles and 
dozens of other things which 
the owner has not been able 
to obtain for his funds. 

It seems to us that this mis- 
erable habit of asserting that 
we have accumulated large 
“savings” during a_ period 
when it is all but universally 
admitted that of everything 
but the sinews of war, we 
have been on balance pro- 
ducing iess than .we con- 
sumed is at the bottom of 


| Recent Decisions of The U. S. Supreme Court 


Bridges, details of which follow: 
18 upheld a lower Court ruling 


provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Associate Justice Rob- 
erts, dissenting, declared that the 
decision “threatens to be but a 
first step in the shackling of the 
press”. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the Associated Press, in pass- 
ing on applicants for membership 
must disregard possible competi- 
tive effects on existing members. 
The Associated Press . advices 
from Washington June 18, from 
which we .quote, noted that the 
ruling of the lower court, (the 
United States District Court for 
Southern New York) was in a 
Justice _Department civil anti- 
trust suit against the cooperative 
news-gathering organization. The 
June 18 press accounts added: 

“Both the AP and the Justice 
Department appealed the lower 
court’s decision. The AP asked 
that it be set aside in entirety. 
The Justice Department sought to 
have it broadened: The 5-3 de- 
cision was on the AP appeal. The 
appeal of the Justice Department 
was rejected unanimously.” 

The Associated Press Washing- 
ton: advices further reported re- 
garding the Supreme Court find- 
ings: "e 

“The high tribunal held the case 
more than six months after com- 
pletion of arguments Dec. 6, and 
the wide area of disagreement in 
the discussions of the justices was 
reflected in the fact that five 
separate opinions were filed. They 
were: 

“1. The majority opinion, by 
Justice Black, holding that the 
lower court had correctly found 
“that the by-laws in and of them- 
selves were contracts in restraint 
of commerce in that they con- 
tained provisions designed to 
stifle competition in the news- 
paper-publishing field.” Associate 
Tystices Reed. Douglas and Rut- 
ledge concurred. Associate Justice 
Frankfurter agreed with the con- 
clusion but set forth a different 
line ‘of reasoning. 

"2: A sharp dissent by Justice 
Roberts, in which he accused the 





of post-war problems and 
probabilities. 

Similar fallacies are im- 
bedded in the current use of 
the term “purchasing power.” 
This term can scarcely have 
any significant meaning ex- 
cept command over goods. 
But how can the American 
people command more goods 
than are in existence or can 
be made available to them? 
In existing circumstances— 
since as Professor Slichter 
has pointed out we owe for- 
eign peoples more than they 
owe us—this seems to mean 
what we ourselves can pro- 
duce, unless. we wish to go 
further into debt to foreign 
peoples. The production of the 
goods we want, of course, will 
produce “purchasing power” 
in amounts equal to its cost of 
production. Much current dis- 
cussion seems,to assume that 
post-war purchasing power is 
to be measured by accumu- 
lated “savings” plus the value 
of goods produced in the post- 
war era.. The intricacies of 
money and banking technique 
—to say nothing of monetary 





chicanery—can lead to some 
strange conclusions! 


Renders Decision Against Associated Press and Issues 
Ruling Invalidating Bridges’ Deportation Order. 


The United States Supreme Court on June 18 rendered two 
important decisions, in one case ruling against the Associated Press, 
and in the other invalidating the deportation order against Harry 


In a 5-to-3 decision the United States Supreme Court on June 


that the membership by-laws of 





the Associated Press violate the¢ 











majority in effect of disregarding 
“the general principle that nothing 
added to nothing will not add up 
to something,” called the decision 
“government by injunction with a 
vengeance” and declared that the 
decision “threatens to be but a 
first step in the shackling of the 
press which will subvert” its con- 
stitutional freedom. Chief Justice 
Stone concurred. 

“3. Justice Frankfurter’s con- 
curring opinion. He took a view 
which Justice Douglas described 
as the “public utility theory.” In 
effect Justice Frankfurter’s argu- 
ment was that such a vital public 
interest attaches to dissemination 
of news that the anti-trust laws 
must be applied more strictly to 
the AP than to other types of co- 
operatives. As he phrased it, the 
case “calls into play considera- 
tions very different from com- 
parable restraints in a coopera- 
tive enterprise having merely a 
commercial aspect,” 

“A free press is indispensable 
to the workings of our democratic 
society,” he said. “The business of 
the press, and therefore the busi- 
ness of The Associated Press, is 
the promotion of truth regarding 
public matters by furnishing the 
basis for an understanding of 
them. Truth and understanding 
are not wares like peanuts or po- 
tatoes.” 

“4. A concurring opinion by 
Justice Douglas. He said: “As de- 
veloped in the opinion of the 
court, the by-laws of The Asso- 
ciated Press were aimed at the 
competitors of The Associated 
Press’ members; their necessary 
effect was to hinder or impede 
competition with members of the 
combination.” But he took issue 
with Justice Frankfurter, saying 
that the lower court found the 
AP was not a monopoly. Justice 
Douglas added: “Only if a mo- 
nopoly were shown to exist would 
we be faced with the public util- 
ity theory, which has been much 
discussed in this case and adopted 
by Mr.- Justice Frankfurter.” 

“5. A dissenting opinion by Jus- 
tice Murphy. He said that he 
could accept the majority opinion 
if it were “made clear by the un- 
disputed facts’ that members of 
the AP through the organization’s 
by-laws, were “engaged in a pro- 
gram to hamper or destroy com- 
petition.” But, he declared, “there 
is a complete lack of any relevant 
proof justifying the conclusion 
that The Associated Press mem- 


bership policy has prevented or 


hindered the birth of a competing 
newspaper, prevented or hindered 
the successful operation of one, or 
caused one to be discontinued.” 

“Justice Murphy said, too, that 
it was “the first time that the 
Sherman Act has been used as a 
vehicle for affirmative interven- 
tion by the government in the 
realm of dissemination of in- 
formation.” Saying there was 
danger in approving such a decree 
without insisting upon more proof 


rhe declared: 


“If unsupported assumptions 
and conjectures as to-the public 
interest and competition among 
newspapers are to warrant a rela- 
tively mild decree such as this 
one, they will also sustain unjust 
and more drastic measures. The 
blueprint will then have been 
drawn for use of the despot of 
tomorrow.” 

Justice Murphy wanted the case 
returned to the district court for 
an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to present proof of its alle- 
gations. 

The Washington Associated 
Press advices June 18 also said: 

“The lower court handed down 
a “summary judgment,” that is, 





one based on facts acknowledged 
by each side. In this case,*the AP 
acknowledged that its by-laws 
read as the Government con- 
tended they did but disputed the 
Government’s contention that they 
were, on their face, in restraint 
of trade. The Government sought 
the summary judgment procedure. 
It was opposed by the AP. 

Justice Robert H. Jackson took 
no part in the high court’s de- 
cision. He disqualified himself 
because he was Attorney General 
at the time the decision to pro- 
ceed against the AP was made by 
the Justice Department. 

The suit, naming the AP, its 
18 directors and more than 1,200 
member papers as defendants, 
was filed Aug. 28, 1942, in the 
Federal District Court in New 
York. 

The three-judge court—Judges 
Learned Hand, Augustus N. Hand 
and Thomas W. Swan—handed 
down its decision Oct. 6, 1944. It 
split 2 to 1, with Judge Swan dis- 
senting. 

The decision held that The As- 
sociated Press membership had a 
right to pass upon the admission 
of applicants, but that the by- 
laws should be changed to prevent 
a member in the same field 
(morning, evening or Sunday) in 
noe: same city from presenting any 

ar. 

With such changes, the decision 
held, there would be nothing un- 
awful in the agreement with Can- 
adian Press, or the by-law re- 
quiring that members supply local 
news exclusively to the AP. 

’ The court held specifically that 
the AP “does not monopolize” the 
news or access to the news. 

The Supreme Court ruling sus- 
tained the finding in entirety. 


Bridges Deportation Order 
Invalidated 


A deportation order against 
Harry Bridges, West Coast CIO 
leader, was ruled invalid on June 
18 by the United States Supreme 
Court in a 5-to-3 decision de- 
livered by Justice Douglas. Jus- 
tice Jackson took no part in the 
case. Chief Justice Stone wrote 
a dissent in which Justices Frank- 
furter and Roberts concurred. Re- 
porting the conclusions of the 
High Court the Associated Press 
advices as given in the New York 
“Sun” said in part: 

“The court’s decision was the 
climax of a seven-year fight over 
governmental’ efforts to send. fhe 
alien’ Bridges back to Australia, 
whence he came a quarter of a 
century ago. 

“Justice Douglas said for the 
majority that Bridges had been 
ordered deported “on a miscon- 
struction of the term ‘affiliation’ 
as used in the statute and by rea- 
son of an unfair hearing on the 
anestion of his membership in the 
Communist party, his detention 
under the warrant is unlawful.” 

“Accordingly,” Justice Douglas 
said, “it is unnecessary for us to 
consider the larger constitutional 
questious which. have been ad- 
vanced in the challenge to the 
legality of petitioner’s (Bridges) 
detention under the deportation 
order.” Douglas said that the leg- 
islative history of the deportation 
statute throws little light on the 
meaning of “affiliation.” . 

[This reference was to Bridges’ . 
alleged “affiliation” with the 
Communist party. ] 

“It imports, however, less than 
membership, but more than sym- 
pathy,” he said. “By the terms of — 
the statute, it includes those who 


contribute money or anything of - 


value to an organization which 
believes, advises, advocates, or 
teaches the overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence. 
That example throws light on the 
meaning of the term ‘affiliation.’ 
“Individuals, like nations, may — 
co-operate in a common cause 
over a period of months or years, 
though their ultimate aims do 
not coincide. Alliances for limited - 
objectives are well known. 
“Certainly those who joined 
forces with Russia to defeat the 
Nazis may not be said to have 
made an alliance to spread the 
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cause of Communism. An -indi- 
vidual who makes contributions 
to. feed hungry men does not be- 
come ‘affiliated’ with the commu- 
nist cause because those men are 
communists. A different resuit is 
not necessarily indicated if aid is 
given to or received from a pro- 
scribed organization in order to 
win a legitimate objective in a 
domestic controversy.” 

Chief Justice Stone, in his dis- 
sent, said that “when the author- 
ity to deport the alien turns on 
a determination of fact by the At- 
torney General, the courts are 
without authority to disturb his 
finding, if it has the support of 
evidence of any probative value.” 
The Chief Justice said that he, 
Roberts and Frankfurter “are of 
the opinion that the finding of 
Bridges’ membership in the Com- 
munist Party, standing alone sup- 
ports the deportation order, and 
that the finding is supported by 
evidence. We deem it unnecessary 
to consider other contentions to 
which the court’s opinion is prin- 
cipally directed.” 

Justice Murphy, in an opinion 
concurring with the majority, as- 
serted that “the record in this case 
will stand forever as a monument 
to man’s intolerance of man.” 


“Seldom, if ever, in the history 
of this nation has there been such 
a concentrated and relentless cru- 
sade to deport an individual be- 
cause he dared to exercise the 
freedom that belongs to him as a 
human being and that is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution,’ Mur- 
phy stated. He added that proof 
of Bridges’ alleged membership 
and affiliation with the Commu- 
nist Party “was shown by some 
of the most tenuous and unrelia- 
ble evidence ever to be introduced 
in an administrative or legal pro- 
ceeding.” 

Attorney-General Biddle or- 
dered Bridges deported on the 
ground that the Longshoremen’s 
Union executive had been a mem- 

_ ber of the Communist party. Bid- 
dle at that time. said that the 
party advocated. violent over- 
throw of the United States Goy- 
ernment. 

Bridges contended that Biddle’s 
order violated rights guaranteed 
to an alien by the Constitution. 
He denied that he ever had been 
a member of the Communist par- 

‘ty, or was affiliated with it. 

The Department of Justice re- 
plied that the Federal Govern- 
ment had sovereign power 

- through its legislative and execu- 
tive arms “to rid itself of those 
deemed inimical to the national 
welfare.” Biddle said that his or- 
_ der was based on an act of Con- 
gress which stipulates that the 
- Attorney-General’s findings in 
such cases are final. 

The first attempt to oust 

’ Bridges was begun by the Gov- 

ernment in 1938, but it failed 
when the Supreme Court ruled 
. that past membership in the Com- 
munist party was not a ground 
for deporting an alien. Then Con- 
gress amended the law to make 
past membership in organizations 
advocating the violent overthrow 
of the Government a cause for 
deportation. 

Biddle began the present pro- 
ceedings in May, 1942, after the 

adoption of the amendment. 

- Bridges attacked the deportation 
order in habeas corpus proceed- 

_ ings, but Biddle was upheld by 

. the lower Federal courts. 


Other Decisions 


. On June 11 the following rul- 
- ings were handed down by the 
' highest judiciary body, the Asso- 
. ciated Press reported: 
In a controversy involving the 
' Federal Government, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Colorado over al- 
- location of waters of the North 
' Platte River, the court upheld 
. virtually in its entirety a special 
master’s recommendations for al- 
. location. 
» A major recommendation of the 
_master, which the court. said 
‘ would be embodied in a decree, 
- wou'd divide the natural flow of 
the Nerth Platte between Whalen, 


Nebraska on a basis of 75% to 
Nebraska and 25% to Wyoming. 

In. another case, the court held 
valid Oklahoma’s tax of 4% a year 
on premiums collected in the 
state by out-of-state insurance 
companies. 

Justice William O. Douglas de- 
livered the court’s 8-1 decision. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts dis- 
sented. 

The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, an Indiana 
concern, contended the tax was 
discriminatory because no com- 
parable levy was made against 
Oklahoma insurance firms. 

Justice Douglas said the con- 
trolling fact in the case was that 
the tax was levied on the privi- 
lege of a company entering ihe 
state and engaging in business 
there. 

The majority opinion said it 
had. been held both before and 
after adoption of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that a state may im- 
pose on a foreign corporation for 
the privilege of doing business 
within its borders more onerous 
conditions than it imposes on do- 
mestic companies. 

Another case involved mainte- 
nance and service employees of 
10 East 40th Street Building, Inc., 
of New York City, who claimed 
overtime wages under the Wages 
and Hours Law. The Supreme 
Court held that the employees 
were not entitled to such over- 
time wages. 

Justice Frankfurter wrote the 
tribunal’s 5-to-4 decision. The dis- 
sent was by Justice Murphy in 
which he was joined by Justices 





| 


| Black, Reed and Rutledge. 


The Second Federal Circuit 
Court had found that the em- 
ployes were within the coverage 
of the law because most of the 
building’s tenants were engaged 
in the production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. The board 
ruled that the part of the build- 
ing occupied by firms so engaged 
was 48% of the rented area. 

The corporation contended ihe 
court had erred in holding that 
administrative and selling activi- 
ties conducted by mining and 
manufacturing company tenants 
and various sales agencies consti- 
tuted “production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce.” 

Justice Frankfurter in the opin- 
ion handed down today held that, 
the employes of the building were. 
engaged in local work, beyond the 
reach of the Wages and Hours 
Law: 

“Renting office space in a build- 
ing exclusively set aside for an 
unrestricted variety of office 
work spontaneously satisfies the 
common understanding of what is 
local business,” Justice Frankfur- 
ter said, “and makes the employes 
of such a building engaged in lo- 
cal business. * * * Running an 
office building as an entirely in- 
dependent enterprise is too many 
steps removed from the physical 
process of the production of 
goods.” 


Justice Murphy in his dissent 
maintained that about 32.5% of 
the rentable area is devoted io 
production. This percentage, he 
said, is such as to remove any 
doubt that the maintenance en- 
vloyes devote a large part of their 
time to activities necessary to the 
production of goods for interstate 
commerce. Therefore, he con- 
tended, the employes were cov- 
ered by the act. 

In another similar opinion to- 
day, the high court decided that 
service employes of the Borden 


| Company’s office building at 350 


Madison Avenue, also New York 
City, were entitled to overtime 
vay under the Wages and Hours 
‘Law. 

Justice Murphy wrote the 
court’s 7-to-2 decision. Chief Jus- 
tice Stone wrote a dissent in 
which he was joined by Justice 
Roberts. 

The Second Federal. Circuit 





Court had ruled that the em- 
ployes, 22:men working as port- 


Wyo., and the Tri-State Bend in men, took. part in the production 


of goods for interstate commerce 
and therefore were. entitled 
benefits of the law. 

Borden responded that while it 
was engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of milk products 
in various states, such activities 
were not carried on in the office 
building. Officers and subordinate 
office employes occupy the build- 
ing, the company said, and they 
supervise and control the work in 
plants at other places. 

The service employes; on the 
other hand, maintained that phy- 
sical contact with the company’s 
raw materials or finished products 
was not necessary to place them 
in the category of workers in in- 
terstate commerce. 


: Chief Justice Stone in dissent- 
ing to the majority finding said 
that. the services in this case 
“would seem to be no more relat- 
ed, and no more necessary. to 
processes of production, than the 
services of the cook who prepares 
the meals of the president of the 
company or the chauffeur who 
drives him to his office. All are 
too remote from the physical 
process of production to be said 
to be, in any practical sense, a 
part of or necessary to it.” 

The court upheld the Illinois 
Supreme Court in refusing to ad- 
mit a conscientious objector to the 
practice of law in that state. 

Justice Reed delivered the 5—4 
decision: Justice Black wrote a 
dissent, joined by Justices Doug- 
las, Murphy and Rutledge. 

Clyde Wilson Summers told the 
court that the committee on char- 
acter and fitness of the Third Ap- 
pellate District of Illinois refused 
to certify him as eligible for ad- 
mission to the bar on the sole 
ground that he was a conscien- 
tious objector to participation in 
war. The State Supreme Court 
affirmed the action. 

Summers was classified as an 
objector by his draft board, but 
was not assigned to a camp for 
conscientious objectors because he 
failed iti the physiéal examination: 

Justice Reed said for the ma- 
jority: 

“The United States does not ad- 
mit to citizenship the alien who 
refuses to pledge military service. 
It is impossible for us to conclude 
that the insistence of Illinois ‘that 
an officer who is charged with ihe 
administration of justice: must 
take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of Illinois and Hlinois’ 
interpretation of that oath to re- 
quire a willingness to perform 
military service, violates the 
principles of religious freedom 
which the Fourteenth Amendment 
(to the Federal Constitution) se- 
cures against state action, when 
a like interpretation of a similar 
oath as to the Federal Constitu- 
tion bars an alien from national 
citizenship.” 

Justice Black said that the fact 
that Summers measurés up to 
every other requirement for ad- 


“demonstrates beyond doubt that 
the only reason for his rejection 
was his religious beliefs.” 

Summers’ disqualifying religi- 
ous beliefs, he added, “stem 
chiefly from a study of the New 
Testament and a literal accept- 
ance of the teachings of Christ as 
he understands them.” 

“It may be, as many people 
think,” Justice Black proceeded 
“that Christ’s Gospel of love and 
submission is not suited to a 
world in which men still fight and 
kill one another{!»But I am not 
ready to say that’ a mere profes- 
sion of belief in that Gospel is a 
sufficient reason to keep other- 
wise. well qualified men out of 
the legal profession, or to drive 
law-abiding lawyers of that belief 





out of the.profession, which would 


ers, elevator operators and watch- be the next logical development.” 





mission to the bar set by Illinois. 


‘icNutt Acts to Assure Manpower Controls In 


to| 


Heading Off Unemployment During Reconversion 


Authority to act in regard to manpower controls in such a way 
as to assure the speediest possible action in manning war plants 
as well as in heading off unemployment during the reconversion 
period was extended on June 9 to local, or area officials, of the 
War Manpower Commission, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, announced. 
The new procedure, which implements the VE-Day program announ- 





ced on May 12 was adopted, Mr.® 


McNutt explained, on recommen- 
dations of regional and national 
Management - Labor Committees 
and regional WMC directors who 
met jointly in Washington earlier 
in June to review manpower de- 
velopments since the European 
war ended. The new procedure, 
Mr. McNutt said, does not change 
existing fundamental WMC policy. 
Nor does it, he added, in any 
manner abrogate existing appeals 
privileges by any interested party 
under which any decision by any 
field official of the Commission 
may ultimately come to the 
Chairman for final action. Mr. 
McNutt also said in part: 

“In areas where requirements 
for war production remain al- 
though cutbacks and contract run- 
outs have occurred, this extension 
of authority to local officials will 
not permit relaxation of man- 
power controls in any manner 
where such relaxation would ad- 
versely affect war production. 

“What the new procedure does, 
is to permit area WMC officials, in 
consultation with Area Manage- 
ment-Labor Committees, to move 
to retain, modify, or reapply any 
or all manpower controls-in an 
area or plant as labor conditions 
warrant. Before such action can 
be put into effect, however, it 
must have the approval of the re- 
gional director who will be guided 
in his decision by national stand- 
ards. Thus, local, or Area Mah- 
agement-Labor Committees are 
assured full participation with 
area directors in decisions that 
have to be made in modifying 
the manpower program in accord- 
ance with chareing labor market 
conditions in the specific area. . 

“We recognize the serious con- 
sequences involved in burdening 
workers and employers with a 
large volume of red tape in areas 
where the continuation of man- 
power controls will no longer con- 
tribute anything to the war effort 
and will militate against a prompt 
and orderly reconversion. At the 
same time it must be borne in 
mind ‘that it is easier to relax 
eontrols than to reestablish them. 


For that reason, in case of doubt 
the regional manpower director 
will consult immediately with his 
Management - Labor Committee. 
At the same time, he will notify 
the national office of the WMC 
which will advise other agencies 
of the action recommended by the 
area manpower director. Suffi- 
cient notice will be provided be- 
fore the effective date of any 
action to give the chairman of the 
WMC ample opportunity for con- 
sulting with interested procure- 
ment and war agencies, and for 
reviewing the proposed relax- 
ation of controls. 

“The new procedure extends 
the principle of ‘democracy in 
action’ which has characterized 
WMC operations throughout its 
existence. The organization re# 
volves around the local offices of 
the United States Employment 
Service. Less than one out of 20 
of the commission’s employes are 
in Washington,” leeds 

“There still remains a job to be 
done. There will continue to be 
worker shortages in war indus= 
tries while at the same time cut~ 
backs and contract run-outs jin 
some areas will create some un-: 
employment, , 

“The important thing we must 
constantly keep in mind is that 
the need for workers possessed 
of specific skills will continue ‘to 
be acute until the last gun is fi 
on the ramparts of Toyko. Right 
now the critical need is for re“ 
pair workers in shipyards. , Next 
week or the week after it may. 
be in pattern makers or foundry 
workers, transportation, food pro- 
cessing, textile and other indiis~ 
tries where the need for workers 


+} 





will be critical for. many. se 
ahead. But we will do the job, 
through the local offices of the 
United States Employment '‘Ser- 
vice and with the continued co~ 
operation of the management- 
labor committees.” ie 

In our issue of June 14, page 
2639, reference was made ie the 
Continuance of Manpower Con 





trols in New York. ; 
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U. S. 1944 Exports Show Huge Increase 


With the lifting by the Commerce Department of wartime secrecy 
on information of the exports and imports of the United States port 
areas, it was disclosed that exports in 1944 rose to $14,200,000,000, 
compared with $3,100,000,000 in 1938, an Associated Press report 
from Washington stated on May 29, adding that Atlantic Coast ports 
absorbed the major part of the increase. 





U.S. imports in the same period ® 


increased from $1,900,000,000 to 
$3,900,000,000, of which a large 
share resulted from shipments 
across the Canadian border. 

-In 1938, Atlantic Coast ports 
handled 49% of total U. S. ex- 
ports in terms of dollar value. In 
1944, they handled 63%. Gulf 
ports meantime declined relative- 
ly in importance from 2% to 9% 
in dolJar value. Pacific ports in- 
creased from, 13% in 1938 to 16% 
in 1943 and then slipped back to 
11% in 1944. 

The export figures include both 
commercial and lend-lease ship- 
ments, but not shipments to U. S. 
armed forces. 

In terms of physical volume of 
export. trade. Atlantic ports han- 
dled only 37% of the total. Gulf 
ports handled 8%, Pacific ports 
7%, and the remaining exports 
left the country by rail, truck, and 
other means. 

During the 1938-1944 period, 
the. proportion of the dollar value 
of imports handled by Atlantic 
Coact ports declined from 70% 
to 50%. Imports through Pacific 
ports decreased from 8 to 7%. Im- 





-ereased from 8 to 12%. 


ports through Gulf ports in- 
Imports 


throvgh customs district on the 





Canadian border increased from 
12 to 26% of the total. He.3 
In the record breaking year of 
1944, the Customs District of New 
York accounted for $5,618,000,000, 
or 40% of the total export’trade. 
The department’s report on ex- 
ports and imports through cus- 
toms districts and principal ports 
for 1938 and 1944, included: © - 
Maine (Portland and> New 
Hampshire—Exports, $11,000,000 
in 1938 and $108,000,000 in 1944;. 
imports, $17,000,000 in 1938 and 
$41,000,000 in 1944. Massachusetts 


(Boston) — $20,000,000 and, $56,- 


000,000; $108,000,000 and, $147,- 
000,000. Rhode Island (Provi- 
dence )—$1,000,000 and $1,000,000; 


$3,000,000 and $14,000,000. 


Reduction of Air Mail 
Rates to Canton sie 
Postmaster Albert Goldman,an- 
nounced on June 11 that the air 
mail rates to Canton Islan¢ and 
Guam have been reduce Land 
they now are as follows: —§.. 
Ve ounce 


Canton -Island__?5¢ per 
35¢ per 4 ounce 





Thursday, June 21, 1945 


Peak Production Year ‘ 
is Poorest of Wartime 
Era for Steel Profits 


Steel companies earned less 
money in 1944, greatest steel pro- 
duction year on record, than they 
did in any preceding war year, 
and far less than they earnedina , 
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Compulsory Military Training Hearings Continue 


’ The House Post-War Military Policy Committee, which has been 
studying proposals for a peacetime military draft, continued to hear 
opposing views expressed by the nation’s leaders. On June 13, 
according to the Associated Press from Washington, expressions of 
vigorous disapproval were voiced by labor unions’ spokesmen. Rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the’ PE RS LESCR SRNR SMR Me aT i 
United Automobile Workers, CIO|to implement by force its part 
affiliate, united in urging im- | in preventing future aggressions 
proved health and educational;|and preserving world peace. | 
facilities instead of universal | 2. The existing military insti- | 
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ment during its short life of 156 | Solid’ Fuels Administrator for 

years among the nations of the | War Harold L. Ickes on June i-¢ 

world. | returned to their private owners 
“T think it would be best for me | 260 bituminous coal mines that 

to state in the briefest possible ; had been taken over by the Gov- | 

form my own personal conclu-; ¢rnment w 

sions in the matter, which are as| bound by wage disputes. 


hen they were strike- good peacetime year like 1937, an- 


| nounced the American Iron and 
| Steel Institute on June 16. Stock- 


military training. | tution, with its vast equipment | 

and tacilities, is now a going con- 
cern. To disband it and then later 
reestablish it for universal train- 
ing would involve the country in 
a cost comparable with that in- 
curred in preparing for this war. 

3, “I tell you that we owe it to 
the next generation and those 
who will follow them that we 
shall this time make our decision 
while the lesson of experience is 
fresh upon us.” 

He said that the United States 
should retain its capacity to dis- 
charge its obligations under the 
world peace organizations now 
being formed. 

“The ideals which inspired the 
world plan now being framed in 
San Francisco,” he _ asserted, 
“must be supported and made to 
work by methods of known ef- 
ficacy—by the use of force in 
the last analysis if necessary to 
prevent depredations of an ag- 
gressor. 

“I speak from personal ex- 
perience. From my service as 
Secretary of .State during a 
period of national isolationism 
and irresponsibility for - world 
affairs, I realize only too well 
the futility of what the Chinese 
call spears of straws and swords 
of ice when the first steps of a 
new war are seen approaching. 
In this disordered world, for 
decades to come, the success of 
a program for peace will depend 
upon the maintenance of suffi- 
cient strength by those who are 
responsible for that peace.” 

Daniel A. Poling of Philadel- 
phia, editor of the “Christian Her- 
ald,” called today for enactment 
of compulsory peace-time mili- 
tary training. 

“No plan now proposed within 
religious groups offers so large 3 
hope for strengthening of Amer- 
ica in her moral and _ spiritual 
life,” Mr. Poling said in a state~- 
ment prepared for the committee. 

On June 16 General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, and Fleet Admiral! Ernest 
J. King added their voices to the 
appeal for a peace-time military 
training program. A special dis- 
patch to the New York “Times” 
on that date gives the following 
as the prepared statement pre- 
sented to the House committee by 
General Marshall: 

“The problem of the mainte- 
nance of the future peace of the 
world directly involves the prob- 
lem of the post-war military pol- 
icy of the United States. The de- 
cision regarding the military pol- 
icy of the United States is di- 
rectly related to the democrati¢ 
processes of the Government, 
really meaning the reactions of 
the people to the services the in- 
dividual citizen might be required 
to render the Government. 


“Another factor is heavily, 
though indirectly, involved, and 
that is consideration of the taxes 
to be imposed on the citizen for 
the maintenance of the military 
policy, to which must be added 
the very positive reaction of the 
citizen regarding ‘the taxes to 
which he must submit to meet the 
huge existing war debt.. Any 
fixed legal demand on the citi- 
zen for services to the community, 
the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment is quite naturally questioned 
by the majority and is usually bit- 
terly opposed by at least an ar- 
ticulate minority. 

“The question of universal mili- 
try training involves all of the 
foregoing factors, and the great 
difficulty. as I see it, in reachine 
a eorrect decision will be to 
avoid details and to get clearly 


The AFL’s views were pre- 
sented by Lewis G. Hines, na- 
tional legislative representative; 
the CIO’s by Nathan E. Cowan, 
Chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, and the UAW’s by Loren 
Gray, Detroit, of the UAW-CIO 
veterans’ department. 

“We want the fighters and the 
workers to decide their children’s 
future,” Mr. Cowan said, “not the 
‘armchair strategists far removed 
‘from the tragedies of battle and 
the inconveniences of mushroom 
cities.” 

Mr. Hines advocated “a com- 
prehensive program of improved 
education and health service” as 
a substitute for peace-time draft 
legislation. 

Mr. Gray replaced R. J. Thomas, 
who had been scheduled to pre- 
sent the UAW’s case. He urged 
that Congress defer action “at 
least until the present war is over 
and until we have had an oppor- 
tunity to try to build a lasting 
; ce through international 
friendship and cooperation.” 

Other groups that opposed com- 
pulsory training in the final day 

_of hearings set aside for the op- 

ition before proponents are 

rd on the subject included 
“YWCA, the National Grange, the 
War Resisters League, the Farm- 
‘ers Union, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom, and the American Education 
Felléwship. vi 

On the other hand, high mili- 
tary and naval leaders urge early 
_Passage of a measure calling for 
universal military training in 
‘peace-time.”°General Dwight D. 

_Bisenhower, in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (R.-Va.), 
Chairman of the House committee 
conducting the study, advised the 
committee, according to Associ- 
ated Press advices from Wash- 
_ ington, June 15, that “Fairness to 
the. country and to the individual’s 
chances of survival in war” de- 
mand peace-time training. 

“In ite of all technical ad- 
vances,’ General Eisenhower 
wrote, “numbers (great strength 
in all arms, land, sea and air) are 
‘vitally important in war and 
. America’s approved military sys- 
tem must aim as the rapid de- 
velopment, after the beginning 
.Of any serious war, of the coun- 
try’s maximum potentialities in 

ership, manpower, — equip- 
ment, technique and industrial 
capacity.” In time of peace, he 
‘said, individuals subject to war 
‘service should have received “a 
. thorough grounding in technique, 
.discipline and understanding of 
the citizen’s obligations in time of 
emergency.” 

In a serious war, he continued, 
“the quicker the maximum poten- 
‘tial cdn be converted into tactical 
power, the surer the victory and 
the less the cost. The contrasting 
character uf the performance of 
‘only partially trained troops on 
early -battlefields of Tunisia and 
that of thoroughly trained ones 
on théir first entry into the bat- 
‘tlefields of Italy and France,” 
-General Eisenhower said, “affords 
ample proof of the value of ef- 
fective training prior to entry 
into battle.” 

Secretary of War Stimson added 
his urging of enactment of the 
legislation now instead of after 

‘war. In a statement vrepared 
for his appearance before the 
House committee Mr. Stimson 
advanced these arguments for 
‘prompt enactment, according to 
‘the Associated Press: 

1. The United States should 
be in a state of military readiness 








| ernment 








follows: 
“A decision regarding the gen-| 
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is a matter of urgent 
necessity at this time. 

“A large standing army is not 
an acceptable solution for three 
reasons: . Its cost would be pro- 
hibitive, the necessary men to fill 
its ranks could not be hired in| 
time of peace, and it would be re- 
pugnant to the American people. 
Therefore some other solution 
must be tound. 

“To support our determination 
to maintain the peace, the world 
must recognize our _ military 
power as realistic and not as a 
remote potential. 

“Whatever military system we 
plan we must have a thorough 
understanding of the practicabii- 
ity of obtaining the annual ap- 
propriations necessary. 

“I know of no system other than 
universal military training that 
will meet the requirements I have 
just outlined, together with an ef- 
fective program for industrial 
mobilization and continuous sci- 
entific research. 

“Until. the settlement of - the 
terms of the peace it will be im- 
possible to determine the strength 
of the post-war military forces to 
be maintained on an active sta- 
tus. We shall not know until 
then just what our military obli- 
gations or requirements are to be. 
But it is clear to me that what- 
ever the terms of peace, the fun- 
damental basis of our defense 
must be universal military. train- 
ing. No. other practical solution 
has been offered. bs 5 

“The acceptance at the present 

time of a general policy recogniz- 
ing the necessity for universal 
military training would, in my 
opinion, have a far-reaching , ef- 
fect in obtaining a satisfactory 
international agreement for the 
terms of peace. 
tdinly be in keeping with the 
tragic lessons of our history. It 
would be a supremely democratic 
procedure, and would not involve 
the individual in military service 
except by further Act. of Con- 
gress and approval of the Presi- 
dent. It would be far more eco- 
nomical than any other’ method 
for maintaining military power. 
If we are to have an effective 
and ecoromical transition from 
our vast war establishment to our 
peace . establishment, we must 
now decide on the fundamental 
basis on which we are to proceed. 
' “While I have not been able to. 
read the testimony that has been: 
given before this committee and 
have. obtained my. information 
largely from the press and by 
hearsay, it appears to me_ that 
those who object to compulsory 
military training have offered no 
practical solution for obtaining 
what is in all our minds today, 
and that is some guarantee for 
the future peace of the world. 
_ “Whether or not Army’ training 
methods would have an unfortu- 
nate influence on the individual 
can be determined, I think, from 
the experience of this war. I as- 
sert that we have produced ‘a 
democratic Army, one composed 
of self-respecting soldiers. whose 
spirit has not been crushed and 
who have shown splendid evi- 
dences of high morale. 

“T submit that the Army has 
demonstrated that it can ef- 
ficiently and expeditiously in- 
struct men and that it does this 
without detriment to the’ mind 
and character of the individual, 
rather the contrary. I firmlv be- 
lieve that universal military 
training would be a stimulant to 
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Illinois, Indiana and Alabama. 
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April and May of this year. 
returned mines are now. back 
work under the new National Bi- 
tuminous Wage Agreement, leav- 
ing only 13 bituminous mines in 
Government possession. 

In signing the. turnback order, 
Administrator Ickes strongly con- 
demned . war-time coal mine 
strikes as “indefensible,” esvecial- 
ly when machinery exists for their 
peaceful settlement. 

“Strikes in bituminous coal 
mines during April and May cost 
the nation an estimated 6,000,000 
tons of sorely needed production,” 
Administrator Ickes said. 

Two of the mines turned back 
on June 14—properties of the 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corp. at Taze- 
well, Va.—were taken over on 
Nov. 1, 1943... They were con- 
tinued in Government possession 
after the other soft coal mines 
were returned a year ago to their 
owners because the company and 
the United Mine Workers of 
America did not enter into the na- 
tional bituminous wage agree- 
ment, which expired March 30, 
1945, pending the outcome of liti- 
gation over portal-to-portal pay. 
Recently the Supreme Court ruled 
in a case involving the Jewell 
Ridge properties that travel time 
is. work time and the company 
now has signed the new 1945 wage 
agreement. 

Most of the 13 bituminous 
mines that remain in the Govern- 
ment’s possession are not work- 
ing. . Three of ‘the mines, which 
are working, however, are prop- 
erties of the Carter Coal Co. at 
Coalwood and Caretta, W. Va. 
The company is not a party to 
the National Bituminous Coal 
j 11, 
which has been signed by the re- 
mainder of the soft coal produc- 


ers, although wage adjustments; 


similar to those in that agreement 
are now. in effect at the mines. 
Administrator Ickes said on June 


14 that he sees no justification for | 


the failure of the owner of these 
mines to enter into the contract 
found acceptable by the great ma- 
jority of other operators in the bi- 
tuminous industry. Only Gov- 
ernment possession averts idleness 
at these mines, and yet the owner 
feels justified in ‘assuming in 
war-time an attitude quite con- 
trary to that of most of his fellow 
operators and inimical to war pro- 
duction, he said. 
- The Government also has in its 
possession two mines producing 
Virginia anthracite and the prop- 
erties of 363 ‘Pennsylvania an- 
thracite producing companies. 
Herzog NLRB Chairman 
The appointment by President 
Truman of Paul M. Herzog as 
Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board was announced 
on June 7. Mr. Herzog, a former 
member of the New York State 
Relations Board, will succeed in 
his new post; H: A. Hillis, who 
it is stated, is resigning on ac- 
count of ill health. 








education rather than a deterrant. 
It would be a perfect demonstra- 
tion of deriocracy, with rich and 
poor alike, side by side, render- 
ing a common service.” 

(The “Chronicle’s” earlier ac- 
count of the hearings on a pro- 
posed peace-time military train- 
ing program appeared in the 
June 14 issue, page 2641.) 








| 1937, and only about half as much 


as in 1929. The Institute’s state~ 

“Last year, companies account- 
ing for nearly 90% of total ship- 
ments of finished steel products, 
had a combined net income of 
$178,250,550 after meeting all 
charges but before paying divi- 
dends. That was a decline of about 
5% from the total of $188,591,832 
earned by the same companies in 
1943. Both figures include earn- 
ings from certain non-steelmak- 
ing activities, such as mining, 
transportation, shipbuilding and 
other activities. 

“In 1937, when steel output was 
37% less than in 1944, earnings 
of a similar group of companies 
were almost 30% higher, amount- 
ing to about $230,000,000. 

“The companies earned last 
year about 4.7% on investment, 
lowest of any war year and con~- 
siderably below 1937. In 1941 
earnings were highest for the war 
period, 8.1% on investment, which 
compared with 6.2% in 1937. In 
1942, the return was 5.6% while 
for 1943 it was 5.1%. 

“A total of $118,953,000 in cash 
dividends was paid last year to the 
nearly half a million owners of 
the companies, about $23,000,000, 
or 16% less than in 1943. In 1937, 
dividends exceeded $151,000,000. 


“Dividends paid to stockholders 
last year represented 4% cents 
for every dollar paid to employ- 
ees. In 1943 stockholders received 
5% cents in dividends per dollar 
of payrolls disbursed, and in 1937 
they. got 13% cents per dollar of 
payrolls. 4 

“A .total of $6,613,461,000 in 
gross income was received by the 
steel companies in 1944, including 
income from non-steelmaking ac- 
tivities. That represented a de- 
cline of: about $33,000,000 from 
1943 income. ; ; 

“Payrolls (including those dis- 
bursed for non-steelmaking oper- 
ations) increased by $58,000,000 
and the cost of materials and 
other expenses rose $17,000,000. 
Payrolls amounted to $2,640,954,- 
000: in 1944, A decline of $3,000,- 
000 in depreciation and depletion 
charges was more than offset by a 
$19,000,000 rise in amortization of 
emergency facilities built during 
the war. , 

“Taxes were lower in 1944 than 
in 1943 chiefly because of reduced 
income and profits. For 1944, the 
total tax bill of the companies was 
$464,997,000 including social se- 
curity taxes, a decline of $110,- 
000,000 from the 1943 total.” 


; 


House Group Seeks 
U. S. Amity With Russia 


Through one of their svokes- 
men, Representative John M. Cof- 
fee (D.-Wash.) a groun of Con- 
gressmen has made public plans 
for an informal campaign to ce- 
ment ties between this country 
and: the Soviet Union, according 
to an Associated Press report from 
Washington, on June 2. Mr. Cof- 
fee outlined the following as their 
obiective: 

“To keep a close exchange of 
ideas and to bring pressure to 


‘bear to avoid friction with th 


Soviet Union.” 
Spearhearing the group are Mr. 
Coffee and Representatives Hugh 
Delacy, Democrat. of Washington, 
Cleveland M. Bailev. Democrat, of 
West Virginia and Ellis E. Patter- 
son, Democrat, of California. 


bal 
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U. S. As a Mediator for Peace 


(Continued from first page) 


of such organizations as Rotary— 
the schools—the Press—the radio 
—and the church is fo hold aloft 
the art of objective thinking. 


‘Without objective thinking, as I | 


have described it, we have noth- 
ing left but the naked brute power 
of feudalism or the chaos of the 
Dark Ages. 

-It is to be expected that objec- 
tive reporting—showing al! sides 
of the story—is inevitably almost 
destroyed as a result of the war. 

‘Modern war is the complete and 
total mobilization of all the efforts 
of all the people of a country. The 
Press becomes an arm of the gov- 
efnment and has quite properly 
performed vital services in the 
war effort: But the Press itself 
admits that it is prevented from 
full and accurate reporting of im- 
portant events and policies. It has 
the will but not the power to do 
the job so long as the war lasts. 

Today we stand in need of a 
constant reexamination of our 
ideas in the light of swift moving 
events and the enormous problems 
that confront us. Today, more than 
ever, those qualities of objective 
thinking call for cautious, bal- 
anced judgment and keen exam- 
ination of the facts. 


A “Hallelujah” Policy 


Many in the. United States are 
pursuing a “hallelujah” policy 
with regard to Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco. The very gov- 
ernment agencies that ballyhooed 
their accomplishments a few short 
months ago are now attempting to 
warn the American people of ex- 
pecting too much from the Con- 
ference at San Francisco. What 
are the more important facts of 
foreign affairs in the world we 
live in? 

- First, a large part of the world 
hates and is suspicious of the 
. British. 

-Second, a large part of the 
world fears Russia. I do not mean 
~eommunism, but I mean an im- 
: perialistic, militaristic Russia — 
Adam Zad, the bear that walks 
like a man. 

_ \.Third, Russia fears the rest of 
the world. 

- Fourth, whatever their doubts 
about us, a large part of the 
world wants American investment 
and American business connec- 
tions for political reasons as well 
as economic. They believe that 
“American connections give them 
more security for themselves. 

Fifth, Europe which for many 
centuries was the center of the 
world, is today the center of com- 

> plete confusion, because of our 
military victories and the lack of 
agreed peace policies among the 

Allies.. Russia seems to be setting 
up by ruthless force puppet States 
in this vacuum that was once 
Europe. ay 

. Britain is fighting for her Em- 
pire’s life-line through the Medi- 
terranean—France ‘is desperately 
trying to rebuild the Empire that 
owas hers. And we are still listen- 
* ing to the. birdies sing as we have 
done from Moscow to San Fran- 
cisco—under the assumption that 
there is accord. on post-war. pol- 
icies among the Allies. ; 

’ These are the plain facts of a 
‘ situation that confronts us. now 
and will confront us for many 
‘ years and it is the height of fool- 
ishness for us to continue to ig- 
nore it. av : 

The job of .statesmanship—and 
all the agencies of public opinion 
-—is to build a bridge of coopera- 
tion for peace between a ruthless 
totalitarian dictatorship and other 
mations whom the: Russians con- 
sider equally ruthless. 


That is almost a. superhuman 
job with America occupying a 
place of special responsibility. We 
dre not fulfilling it by our emo- 
tional approach to the problem 
_ @ither of world peace or of Russia. 
The illusion current among 
‘many people that all we have to 
do is to follow the ceurse cherted 
from Moscow to Yalta is a dan- 


gerous fallacy that contributes to 

\the difficulties of a satisfactory 
solution. Russophiles or Russo- 
phobes also. contribute to the dif- 
iculty of the two people under- 
standing each other. 


Difficulties of Ceoperation With 
Russia 


Basically we have been trying 
to work with Russia; not only ‘in 
war but for lasting peace.. But 
Russia is making it. exceedingly 
difficult and there are those ‘in 
the United States who are. not 
making it easier by their loose 
talk that we must eventually fight 
Russia. There are still others who 
are not helping the ‘situation by 
insisting that all Russian policies 
are perfect, and that all criticisms 
are Fascist lies. I must say that I 
am impressed with the good will 
and liking the returning American 
soldier has for the Russians he 
has met. Perhaps that may have a 
decisive influence on the future 
relations of the United States and 
Russia. 


A Meeting of Minds Essential 


There must be a meeting of the 
minds when we hold our inter- 
national conferences. As I have 
been saying, ever.since the .Mos- 
cow conference, we have had one 
hallelujah interpretation for the 
American people which Russia 
has often and promptly contra- 
dicted either byword or deed. 
This is not the time nor the place 
to discuss whose fault that is. But 
at least the Russians have been 
frank in not permitting us to con- 
tinue under our delusions. It is 
our fault that we have. I do say 
that the Polyanna fiction = of 
agreement planted in the Ameri- 
can press from Moscow to Yalta 


two nations. The longer that sit- 
uation continues, the greater the 
threat of disastrous consequences 
to both countries. and to the 
world. 

Again and again, I have pro- 
tested the policy of dodging and 
covering up the lack of a com- 
munity of purpose as very dan- 
gerous. I repeat that explosions 
can be generated by smothering 
as well as by friction. 


Whether the tauit is ours—or 
the Russians—or both, our first 
problem is to establish the right 
kind of relations with Russia. 


A just and lasting peace is the 
profound desire of the people of 
the United States. The mere con- 
templation of the deadly meaning 
of another world war is enough to 
call forth the highest statesman- 
ship on our part to prevent an- 
other cycle of world wide destruc- 
tion which will destroy liberty 
and civilization and bring on a 
new dark age. 

A fundamental of that states- 

manship on our part is that the 
United States must be an honest 
broker for peace among the na- 
tions. Today we stand one of 
three nations holding the-~ real 
power of the world—the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain. 
If we in the United States make 
plain that we are not and will 
not be a party by action or inac- 
tion to any scheme or.intrigue to 
gang up on Russia, or Great Brit- 
ain, or China, or any other -na- 
tion, then -we have laid the cor- 
nerstone for lasting peace. 
' If we stand firmly upon the 
principle that the inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness apply to nations as 
well as individuals, then it will 
be extremely difficult for any na- 
tion to remain immovably bull- 
headed. in opposing. progress ‘to- 
ward the realization of that prin- 
ciple. é 

We- must never forget that. the 
peace’ of the world in the last 
analysis depends upon the recog- 
nition of those inalienable rights. 

By force of circumstances the 
world looks to us as the natural 
mediator among the powers to- 
day. Even the official Russian 





has added to the difficulties of the 





newspaper Izvestia last Tuesday | 
views -with-regret that-our policy | 
of mediation is changing to a pol- | 
icy of drifting. Whether or not 
we agree with that interpretation, 
our vital role among the powers 
as mediator is acknowledged. 


Neo. International Alliances 


Our role is the promotion of in- 
ternational cooperation, rather 
than the development of old- 
fashioned international alliances 
which, after all, usually turn out 
to be shotgun marriages. Thus we 
carry out the real. meaning of Gen- 
eral Washington’s famous message 
about entangling alliances. We 
must make it plain that we will 
not join any power bloc but will 
use our balance of .power for 
peace and stability in the world 
and are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibilities that go with that. I 
am speaking for triple coopera- 
tion rather than a mere formal 
British - American or Britain- 
American-Russian alliance which 
inevitably gives rise to opposing 
blocs in the course of time and 
changing conditions. 

As we go about this business of 
the honest broker for peace among 
the nations, we may find it too 
costly to continue our national 
habit of day-dreaming and talk- 
ing in headlines. It has been well 
said that we in the United States 
talk too much and our Russian 
alliés don’t talk enough. Our Brit- 
ish cousins, who havé had more 
experiente in these maters than 
we have,.are neither maudlin 
about their role in international 
affairs, nor tongue-tied. They set 
us a good example in considered 
and’ careful discussion. They re- 
quire’and get factual reports from 
their Prime Minister. 


‘To President Truman comes the 
great opportunity and the heavy 
responsibility of effecting policies 
that will .offer a sound base for 
peace, and at the same time con- 
tinue a united front against Japan. 
It calls for a tremendous effort of 
statesmanship. 


The prayers and the hopes of 


humanity go with him. in his great }. - 





work. But he is entitled to more 
than’ good wishes. He is entitled 
to the support of his constituents 
in certain fundamental decisions 
he must make that have the grav- 
@st consequences forthe future of 
the people of the United States 
and the world. 

. We Americans have the custom 
of closing ranks in great national 
emergencies. 


Support the President 

I believe that today the Ameri- 
can people are facing as great an 
emergency in winning the peace 
as we have ever faced in our na- 
tional history. It is time we unite 
behind our President, as he faces 
his crucial negotiations with Sta- 
lin and Churchill. He will need 
our united support in his endea- 
vor to develop the beginning at 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
cisco into a world forum where 
nations large and small may be 
heard without fear or hindrance. 
This would be a great step for- 
ward for mankind. But it will 
never come out of mere wishful 
thinking or drifting on a sea of 
misunderstanding. 

The nations today are in a state 
of great change in life and power. 

Our leadership in this inevita- 
ble world evolution should be di- 
rected toward paths of develop- 
ment without world violence and 
with consent of the governed. 

We cannot merely attempt with 
fine words to sit on the lid of the 
explosive forces now working in 
the world as did the Holy Alliance 
of Vienna. 

Our leadership depends upon 
the vigor and soundness and unity 
with which we exercise it. The 
world is watching not only what 





our President does, but how we 
support his foreign policies. 


Truman to Rush San Francisco Charter to Senate 


The White House reveals that it is the intention of President 
Truman to fly back from San Francisco with the projected interna- 
tional peace organization charter and submit it immediately to the 
Senate for ratification, according to Associated Press advices from 


Washington, June 14. 


Charles G. Ross, White House press secretary, also told reporters 


that although the time for 
President’s scheduled. speech to 
the closing session of the United 
Nations conference necessarily de- 
pends on the progress of the dele- 
gates, his plans for making a side 
trip to Olympia, Wash., remain 
unchanged. The trip will be made 
either before or after San Fran- 
cisco, 


Mr. Truman also expects to. fly 
to Independence, Mo., his home 
town, and Kansas City for home- 
caming.ceremonies, on June 27-28. 


“Whether the Jackson County 
(Mo.) trip will be dovetailed into 
the San Francisco trip, or be a 
separate one, depends on the date 
of the closing of the San Fran- 
cisco conference,’ Ross told a 
news conference. “It may be that 
they will be worked in together, 
or that the President will return 
from the West Coast and then go 
to Missouri.’ 


-Questioned about reports that 
the President was insisting upon 
senatorial ratification of the peace 
charter by July 15, Ross said that 
he was certain the President had 
made no demand upon anybody. 

“I think you can say congres- 
sional leaders have indicated to 
him a desire to get ratification as 
seon as possible,” Ross asserted. 
“That, of course, is quite agree- 
able to the President. I think you 
can say that there is a meeting 
of minds on this.” 


The President, Ross asserted, is 
going to submit the charter to 
the Senate “very soon after its 
sighing at San Francisco.” Ross 
added that Mr. Truman still plans 
to address the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
unless unforseen developments 
prevent his doing so.. He would 
go up on July 3 and come back 
the next day. 


Meanwhile, Ross said; the White 
House has received no word that 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, head of 
the French Provincial -Govern- 
ment, is going to see him with 
reference to the French dispute 
with the Levantine States. 


“If and when he comes,” Ross 
asserted, “the President will be 
pleased to welcome him.” 


The President wants to take 
with him to an early Big Three 
meeting the Senate’s signed and 
sealed approval of the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 


This presidential hope was re- 
vealed today by Senator George 
(D., Ga.), who said it undoubted- 
ly was the primary factor in Mr. 
Truman’s request for speedy rati- 
fication of the projected peace- 
keeping charter. 


George, ranking member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
added, however, that he isn’t too 
optimistic that approval can be 
obtained by the administration’s 
July 15 goal. 

As to prospects for early ratifi- 
cation of the San Francisco treaty, 
George told reporters he believes 
there will be demands for more 
than perfunctory hearings by the 
Foreign Relations committee. 

George, acting Chairman of the 
Committee while Senator Con- 
nally (D., Tex.), is attending the 
San Francisco conference, said 
the hearings will start as soon as 
the treaty is received. He added 
that he expects some drawn-out 
arguments. 


Lawrence OPA Adviser 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant Colonel Paul 
S. Lawrence, retired Army offi- 
cer, as veterans’ relations adviser, 
to direct, from Washington, the 
agency’s nation-wide program of 
assistance to returning service 
men, the Associated Press report- 
ed from Washington, June 3. 


the® 








Senate Votes to 
Extend Price Control 


Extension for one year of the 
price control act won Senate ap- 
proval, but with a last minute 
amendment which Administration 
leaders claimed had been slipped 
through almost without their 
awareness and which they de- 
nounced as “unworkable” and “in- 
flationary”, the United Press re- 
ported from Washington, June 11. 
The disputed amendment, offered 
by Senators Wherry (R.-Neb.) 
and Shipstead (R.-Minn.), would 
outlaw any price ceiling which 
fails to give farms a “reasonable 
profit” on any agricultural com- 
modity. 

The effect would be establish- | 
ment of a double standard for fig- 
uring agricultural prices — the © 
parity formula, and the new cost- 
plus system. The amendment 
was approved 37 to 29. 

Democratic leader Alben Bark- ° 
ley of Kentucky, stating that the 
proposal had seemed “so redicul- 
ous nobody thought it was worth- 
while to debate it,” added that the 
only hope now was that the pro- - 
vision be eliminated in the House 
or in conference between the two 
chambers. He warned, according | 
to the United Press report, that 
the measure, in its present form, 
would be “far more inflationary” © 
than any of the restrictions pre- 
viously suggested by opponents 
and would “create chaos in the 
administration of price ceilings.” 

Senator Barkley succeeded in . 
heading off one restrictive amend- . 
ment by Sen. Thomas (Dem., 
Okla.), which would have allowed 
processors of all agricultural com- 
modities a reasonable profit. . 

He offered a substitute which 
restricted the provision to prp- 
cessors of three categories of meat 
—beef, lamb and pork. It. was 
approved, 36-31, and the Thomas 
amendment was killed automat- 
ically. at os 

The Senate then rejected, 41:to 
26, a proposal by Sen. Taft (Rep. 
Ohio), which would have required 
a profit margin for non- 
tural products based on 1939 
levels. 


It was then that Wherry and 
Shipstead slipped in their amend-— 
ment. . Before administration 
forces realized what had happen-. 
ed, the amendment was approved 
and the extension act was sped 
to the House for voice vote. é 

Senator Taft voted against it 
contending that it would elimin- 
ate parity as an element in d 
termining price ceilings. ‘ 


Credit Group Formed 
In Frederick, Md. 


The formation of a credit group 
by banks in Frederick County. to 
pool loans up to $1,500,000 to 
small business was announced on . 
June 7 by Matthias F. Reese, Sec- 
retary of the Maryland Bankers — 
Association it is learned from the 
Baltimore “Sun” which reports 
that William H. B. Anders, execu-— 
tive Vice-President of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Frederick, 
Md., is Chairman of the credit 
group. George W. Grubb, Cashier 
of the Peoples National Bank. of 
Brunswick, is Vice-Chairman, and 
F. Ross Myers, Cashier ofthe 
Frederickstown Savings Institu- 
tion, is Secretary. It is further 
stated that another credit group 
is being formed by banks in Car- 
roll County, contemplating a sim- 
ilar loan pool of around $1,600,000. 
Baltimore banks several months 
ago formed a credit group to pool 








leans up to $8,500,000. 
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U.S. Chamber of Commerce Views 
Regarding Bretton Woods Project 


(Continued from first page) 


the Bank with regard to the 
Stabilization of exchanges. 


| prise. 


croachment upon -private enter- 
The limitation upon loans 


This program, in the judgment 2nd guarantees, the requirement 
ef the committee, offers a con-! for investigation and approval of 


structive approach to.the highly , specific projects and for consid- 


aiseworthy objectives of the 
tton Woods Conference. 


Chamber Policies 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is definitely 
committed to furtherance of inter- 
national collaboration in both po- 
litical and economic spheres. It 
Stands strongly for measures 
which will stimulate world trade 
with a view to a higher level of 
werld prosperity conducive to 
lasting peace. The chamber rec- 
—s that stability of curren- 

, and full confidence in cur- 
remcies is necessary for an ade- 
quate revival of international 
trade. 

The commitments of the Cham- 
ber justify and require a most 
sympathetic attitude toward pro- 
pesals for international collabora- 
tien to promote stabilization of 
currencies and to facilitate the ex- 
temsion.on a sound basis of credits 
fer reconstruction and develop- 
ment. . 

‘We feel that the broad objec- 
tives of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference are consistent with the 
declared policies of the Chamber 
amd we are desirous of coopera- 
tien to the fullest in such a pro- 
gram as will assure their attain- 
ment. 


“While -giving complete support 
te ‘the proposed International 
Benk for Reconstruction and 
Development; we believe — that 
q@@estions properly may be raised 
as to methods contemplated under 
the proposed’ International Mone- 
tary Fund. It is our considered 
opinion that there is good reason 
fer doubt that the objectives 
would; or could, be attained 
through this mechanism unless 
additional safeguards are pro- 


’ Approval of. Bank 


Our committee has confidence 
in the proposed Bank. We join 
im according a considerable 
measure of credit to Edward E. 
Brown for the safeguards which 
were written irto the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank at Bret- 
tem Woods. The perfected Bank 
plan is vastly superior to the pre- 
liminary draft. 

If the American delegation had 
included more representation 
from men with practical experi- 
enete in the field of foreign ex- 
change on a par with Mr. Brown’s 
experience in domestic banking, 
mere safeguards probably would 
have been added to the plan for a 
Monetary Fund. 

Until foreign capital, which 
teok flight to the United States 
and took the form of dollar bank 
balances, has faith in the foreign 
currencies from which it fled to 
take refuge in our dollars, and 
action on this reversed faith sells 
dollars and buys foreign exchange, 
any arbitrary valuation placed 
upen foreign currencies in bound 
te be far out of line—willing buy- 
ers and willing sellers will make 
the .quotations. The Bank may 
well create this confidence in 
time—the Fund delay it. 

‘We recognize the desirability of 
premoting foreign investment of 
capital as a means of aiding the 
reconstruction of devasted war 
areas, and the development of 
other regions. Our experience 
after the First World War demon- 
strated the folly of credits for 
other than peaceful productive 
rurposes or which lack proper 
surervision. 

We are impressed with the in- 
tention that the policies of the 
Renk world he directed toward 
the support. of rather than en- 








| eration of the credit worthiness of 


the borrower, the joint responsi- 
bility of the nations, and the veto 
power of the nations with respect 
to loans in their own currencies, 
all tend to permit operations of 
the Bank on a. business basis, 
with a minimum of loss, and with 
a maximum of benefits to the par- 
ticipating nations and to the 
world economy. 

We favor the establishment of 
the Bank as soon as possible. In 
view of the virtual absence of op- 


‘position to the Bank, either in 


this country or elsewhere, and the 
doubts expressed both here and 
in other countries regarding the 
Fund, we are confident that the 
program for immediate action on 
the Bank and deferment of the 
Fund would encounter no diffi- 
culty. 

Testimony before your commit- 
tee by several witnesses has con- 
‘firmed our opinion that the gen- 
eral powers in the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank, together 


with the clause permitting loans 


and guarantees in special cir- 
cumstances for purposes other 
than specific’ projects of recon- 
struction and development, give 
adequate authority for interim 
activities on monetary stabiliza- 
tion matters. Under the program, 


‘which we suggest, the Board of 


Governors would study the stabil- 
ization problem and in the mear- 


‘time assume the leadership ina 


promotion of such stabilization 
agreements as are feasible, and 
also grant emergency loans to 
support currencies. 


Deferment ef Monetary Fund 


As was stated in the report of 
the Finance Department Commit- 
tee, our conclusion that action.on 
the Monetary Fund should be de- 
ferred is based: first, on various 
objections appropriate for further 
study by the Board of Governors 
of the Bank, such as are involved 
in differences of interpretation 
and opinion with respect to poli- 
cies affecting changes in ex- 
change rates, credit rights of the 
nations, and contiuance of ex- 
change controls and bilateral 
agreements; second, on the appar- 
ent recognition that little would 
be expected of the Fund during a 
transitional period of from three 
to five years; and third, on the de- 
sirability of awaiting certain 
highly necessary adjustments in 
domestic and international poli- 
cies before setting up an institu- 
tion in which the process of 
granting credits might be re- 
garded as practically automatic. 

Authority for the continuance 
of exchange controls in the early 
vears of the Fund, limitations 
with respect to the use of its re- 
sources for relief, rehabilitation 
and war indebtedness, and the 
unlikelihood of immediate attain- 
ment of certain essential pre- 
requisites make it doubtful that 
haste is necessary or desirable. 

Highly necessary prerequisites 
‘or the successful operation of the 
Fund include assurance of world 
peace, stable domestic conditions 
and agreement upon proper com- 
nercial policies and other meas- 
tres favorable to an expansion of 
world trade. ; 

Because we are in complete 
sympathy with the objectives of 
monetary stabilization and recog- 
nize much of merit in the plan 
for a Monetary Fund, we do not 
propose at this time its definite 
rejection. Instead, we think it is 
proper to raise pertinent ques- 
tions, which should be studied by 
the Board of Governors of the 


‘mately greatér chance for. éndur-. 


‘a nation’s. currency which was “as 
} good as gold” ‘was. in itself evi- 








Bank with a view to recommend- | 
ing a permanent program to the, 
nations. 

These questions include the fol- 
lowing: 

Does the plan provide a satis- 
factory substitute for the former 
gold standard mechanism? 

Would the plan actually pro- 
mote monetary stabilization and 
result in the elimination of dis- 
criminatory monetary and trade 
practices? 

Are there adequate safeguards? 

Could the Fund operate suc- 
cessfully without certain  pre- 
requisites such as stable domestic 
conditions in the various coun- 
tries and international policies 
facilitating the exchange of goods 
and services? 

Are there proper limitations of 
power with respect to possible in- 
terference by the Fund in domes- 
tic policies. of the nations; would 
not the Fund lead. to continuance 
of controls over .exports..and: im- 
ports, including the troublesome 
system of licenses? 

We are convinced ‘that further 
consideration of these’ questions 
in advance of-final action on the 
Fund would not impede progress 
toward an effective program for 
monetary stabilization. . On - the 
contrary, we think that it would 
lead to a sounder initial valua- 
tion. of currencies, with an: ulti- 


ing stability. i See 
The Gold Standard”. - 
Under the former. gold.standard 


dence that a nation was keeping 
its financial house in order. A 
gold standard -currency.. estab-- 
lished the credit of a nation in the 
eyes of the world. ‘It gave ‘con- 
fidence. Paper money originally 
was a warehouse receipt for 
coined metal, the mining, refining 
and coining of which equaled in 
human effort the purchasing 
power—not so with coined -paper:! 

Doubts -as to- the adequacy of 
the proposed. Monetary . Fund: 
mechanism as.a substitute for the 
former international gold. stand- 
ard were, in my opinion, a major 
factor in the recommendation of 
our committee for a deferment of 
action upon it pending further, 
study. | 

It is my personal view that ulti- 
mate adherence to an interna- 
tional ‘gold standard is -impera- 
tive!’ I’recognize that the oppo- 
sition of Great Britain and vari- 
ous practical considerations make 
it impossible to expect early at- 
tainment of this goal. 

But until we have assurance of 
conditions comparable to those 
which would make operation of 
the gold standard possible, it is 
idle to expect this Fund mechan- 
ism to provide enduring stability 
of currencies. These conditions 
must be stable governments— 
sound finance. Our committee 
feels that it would be hazardous 
to set-up such an institution as 
the proposed Monetary Fund 
without better foundations than 
now exist. 

The difference between the con- 
ditions existing under an inter- 
national gold standard and under 
the proposed Fund is evident in 
an examination of the nature of 
the pool of currencies which is 
proposed. 

In the United States we are ac- 
customed to the pooling of funds 
for various purposes. Our bank- 
ers within recent months, for ex- 
ample, have organized a pool of 
credit for the assistance of small 
business in the,,post-war period: 
A pool of funds within the United. 
States is made up of subscriptions 
in a common currency or credit 
backed by gold. All loans from 
our bankers’ credit pool will be 
pavable in dollars. 

Consider, on the other hand, 
the pool of various kinds of cur- 
rencies which is proposed in the 





Monetary Fund. On the basis of 
an estimate by Federal Reserve 


authorities as to the amount of 
gold which would be subscribed 
by other nations, the total United 
States subscription in gold and 
dollars, together with gold con- 
tributed by other nations, would 
constitute 42% of the aggregate 
of $8.8 billion in the Monetary 
Fund. The United States total 
subscription would be 74% of all 
gold and dollars. Virtually all 
other nations would contribute 
paper currencies without gold 
backing. Some of them now have 
artificially pegged “official” 
values; some have little or no 
value. 

If other nations were on a gold 
standard to the extent that we 
are in the United States, it would 
give us. assurance that their 
fiscal affairs were in at least good 
order. There is nothing in the 
Fund to give us that assurance. 

Under the gold standard cur- 
rencies had a fixed value. in gold. 
In international transactions there 
was assurance of convertibility 
into gold for .the settlement of 
balances. To protect the value of 
its currency in terms of gold, a 
nation. was compelled. to maintain 
sound financial practices. . 

; The. whole history of - national 
solyency makes clear the basic 
fact that- credit must be dis- 
tinguished from money. Paper 
money is a necessary convenience, 
but its issuance when not tied to 
gold has led invariably to great 
abuse. Paper currencies without 
gold support _ are. 


supported assertion—this is five 
marks! The United States 


learned by hard experience in the. 
War and in. the 


Revolutionary 
Civil. War that printed. money, 
which -could. not be redeemed in 
gold, was. evidence. of-bad credit 
and. subject to depreciation. and 
repudiation! . S5am 

_ Factors: of this. nature form # 
fundamental reason for .our. sug- 
gestion that the Board of. Gover- 
nors of the Bank report upon a 
feasible. monetary mechanism 
either as part. of or apart from 
the Bank in advance of. action on 
the Fund. This Board: would be 
in a position to learn the credit 
status of nations which would be 
applicants for loans. It would be 
aware of difficulties in a solution 
of monetary problems. 


Monetary Stabilization and 
Multilateralism 


The purpose of the Fund is to 
promote a stabilization of curren-’ 
cies and a system of multilateral 
payments in world trade without 
the handicaps of exchange con- 
trols and discriminatory practices. 
There seems much reason for 
doubt that these ends would be 
achieved when account is taken 
of the extreme flexibility of the 
mechanism for adjustments in ex- 
change rates, the authority for 
continuance of exchange controls 
for a considerable period, and the 
absence of any prohibition against 
discriminatory trade practices. 


While the par value of curren- 
cies would be _ established °in 
terms of gold or United States 
dollars under the Fund, it would 
be relatively easy to make 
changes. In fact, the mechanism 
seems to offer encouragement to 
changes in contrast with the ob- 
stacles to changes under the for- 
meéer gold standard. A 10% 
change in the declared value of a 
currency, compared to roughly 
% of 1% change as currency on a 
gold basis reached the _ shipping 
point, means 40 times as great a 
fluctuation, and the money in- 
volved equals five years’ interest 
at a 2% interest rate. Think of it! 

The widely differing interpreta- 
tions of the plan in the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
provide basis for doubt as to 
what may be expected. The 
emphasis in this country upon 
stability of currencies as against 
British emphasis upon flexibility 
is a cause of uncertainty. The 
seeds of international discord 
may be found here. As has been 


merely. a 
promise to pay. In fact, an un- 





stated by Robert Boothby, mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, 
‘nothing could be made deleteri- 
ous to the future of Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations than that the two 
countries should sign an agree- 
ment, each thinking that it means 
something different.” 

In the United States we are led 
to believe that the plan has simi- 
larities to the gold standard. The 
British people are told that it is 
“the exact opposite to the gold 
standard.” 

While one of the purposes of 
the plan is stated to be the elimi- 
nation of foreign exchange re- 
strictions which hamper the 
growth of world trade, member 
nations are authorized to main- 
tain restrictions or impose new 
ones for a period of three or five 
years, or even longer. 


British proponents of the plan 
insist there is nothing in it to pre-~ 
vent the development ‘of the 
sterling area through a system of 
discriminatory bilateral — trade 
agreements. British critics of 
the plan are fearful, and properly . 
so, that such a program, intended © 
to increase British exports, would 
not be consistent with the objec- 
tive of multilateralism. There is 
no dispute over the point that the ' 
Monetary Fund does not affect 
such discriminatory trade prac- 
tices as are involved in tariffs, 
quotas and subsidies. 


Safeguards 
The contrast between safe- 
guards provided under the Fund 
and those of a much more exten-_ 
sive nature under the Bank is 


very -marked.. There is strong .~ 


and widespread opinion that ade- 
quate safeguards in credit exten- 
sions are lacking under the Fund. © 


-Our--experience with foreign | 


credits in the Twenties should | 
cause us to be cautious in‘ pour-~— 
ing out money except for produc- 
tive purposes. Liberal credits by © 


themselves cannot possibly assure - a 


monetary stabilization’ or’a re- 
vival of world trade. On the con- 
trary, they may’ catise an infla- “~ 
tionary boom’ which ‘wouwld be- 

followed by depression. 

While certain limitations are: 
imposed . upon- borrowing from 
the Fund, their character differs 
greatly from those applied to bor- 
rowing from the Bank. Members 
of the Fund are supposed to bor- 
row only for purposes consistent 
with the provisions of the agree- 
ment, but any excess of imports 
over exports might be represented 
as justifying credit in the form of 
foreign exchange. 

There are no rules requiring 
determination of the credit wor- 
thiness of the borrower of govern- 
ing the exact use of funds. The 
annual limit on purchases of ex- 
change and other restrictions of 
this character can be waived in 
the discretion of the Fund. There 
is no veto power by a nation over 
credit in its currency such as 
exists under the Bank plan. 

Nations would have reason to 
believe themselves entitled to the 
full amount of their quotas with- 
out close scrutiny of the pur- 
poses for which the credit would 
be used. 

It is admitted that a certain 
country with one of the largest 
quotas, a quota which incidentally . 
is out of line with any possible 
formula based on economic fac- 
tors, would use its credit for the 
purchase of capital goods rather 
than for monetary stabilization. 

Unless the Fund is more care-. 
fully safeguarded, we feel there is. 
serious danger of its eventual col- 
lapse, with great injury to the 
world economy. 


Essential Prerequisites 


Such delay as might occur in 
the development of a monetary 
stabilization program by reason 
of the proposed study by the 
Board of Governors of the Bank 
would not retard world adjust- 
ments, for the reason that essen- 
tial prerequisites for successful 
operation of the Fund will be 
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lacking for a considerable time to 
come. 

In this connection, remarks of 
the Honorable L. S. St. Laurent, 
Minister of Justice of Canada and 
a delegate to the Bretton Woods 
Conference, are pertinent. Dur- 
ing the discussion at the Confer- 
ence of a resolution urging the 


adoption by the nations of proper : 


policies on a broad range of re- 
Jated subjects, he said: 

“It would indeed be unwise to 
attacn too mucn importance to 
what has been planned here, if 
thereby we are led to neglect 
other problems or to rest on a 
misguided faith that with new 
forms of international monetary 
and investment organizations, the 
other problems would solve 
themselves. 

“The problems of .commercial 
policy, the instability of primary 
product prices,. the coordination 
of national employment ‘policies, 
must be attacked frontally and on 
the same wide international basis. 

“No such monetary .and: invest- 
ment organizations, however per- 
fect in form, can be .expected to 
long survive the economic distor- 
tions of high. tariffs, restrictive 
trading arrangements. or. enor- 
mous. fluctuations in food.and raw 
material prices such .as: marked 
the years between the. wars.’ 

. The Fund could: do.little toward 
_aecomplishment of the stated ob- 
jectives in the early years of its 
operation. There are definite re- 

’ strictions which would: be applic- 
able in the . transition . period. 
Furthermore, ‘essential prerequis- 
_ ites include an éffective world 
-security organization, sound 
-’ fiscal, economic-and political con- 
' ditions: in. the various nations, 
and. adoption of international 
» policies facilitating an exchange 
. of goods and ‘services. 


. Limitations ef Power 
-The Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States has declared for 


. realistic tariff policies in keeping 
' with an expansion of ‘world trade 
and s the |p: of ‘the 
Trade ; ment Act. It recog- 
nizes that an adjustment must 
take. place. . It desires, however, 
to assure reasonable protection 
for American industries and agri- 
culture subject to destructive 
competition from abroad. In the 
determination of our tariff poli- 
cies, which have many ramifica- 
tions in our domestic economy, 
‘we should not be subjected to un- 
due pressure from outside our bor- 
ders. Our decisions on domestic 
policies should be made by our- 
selves, with full recognition, of 
course, of international factors. 

Questions raised with respect 
to the powers which might be ex- 
ercised by the Monetary Fund re- 
' quire careful study. While some 
of these powers merely are 
pressures which could be exerted 
upon member nations, the possi- 
bilities are of a disturbing char- 
acter. 

If dollars become scarce, due to 
greater exports to other nations 
of American goods than can be 
balanced by our purchases of 
foreign goods and services, repre- 
sentations might be made to this 
country by the Fund with respect 
to changes in our policies. Such 
representations might involve a 
lowering of our tariffs, a more 
liberal foreign investment policy, 
or the restriction and regimenta- 
tion of our exports. 

- Aside from a possible coercion 
of our Congress in its tariff and 
investment policies, the opera- 
tions of the Fund might lead to 
continuance of controls over our 
foreign trade. These controls, in- 
cluding the licensing of exports 
and imports, have been necessary 
in war-time but their removal is 
essential for development of 
trade under our private enterprise 
system. 

If the Fund should declare dol- 
Jars to be.scarce, it would have 
the authority to avvortion the 
supply among member countries. 
e effect would be not merely 








to restrict our exports but to 
change the flow of our trade be- 
tween nations as to specific com- 
modities. Competitor countries 
would benefit from the refusal of 
the Fund to make available dol- 
lars to a nation in the habit of 
buying certain kinds of American 
goods. 

Not only might the Fund ap- 
portion dollars, but it could grant 
to the various member countries 
the power to impose exchange 
controls upon the use of dollars. 
These exchange controls inevit- 
ably would affect other curren- 
cies and hence have a bearing on 
the character of our import trade. 

Furthermore, adoption of a pro- 
gram by the Fund requiring a 
limitation of our exports would 
tend to cause the United States to 
impose controls on its own re- 
sponsibility. These controls, in- 
volving governmental domination 
of export and import trade, would 
have adverse effects upon some of 
our domestic industries and lead 
to other evils associated with a 
totalitarian economy. 

Whatever may be the merit of 
contentions advanced upon these 
questions .affecting our domestic 
affairs, the United States will de- 
sire to preserve its sovereignty 
upon matters of vital significance 
to industry, labor and agriculture. 

In favoring an international ac- 
cord in the political sphere, the 
Chamber has laid down the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal collaboration 
without any of the elements of a 
superstate. 

Voluntary action rather than 
compulsion offers the best promise 
of favorable results in a program 
of world cooperation. 


Seund Management 


Our committee is impressed 
with the importance of sound 
management by experienced of- 
ficials, if an international ‘institu- 
tion, wheter intended for mone- 
tary stabilization or long-term 
eredits, is to be succeesful. With 
proper management, the nations 
could have some assurance that 


whatever powers were granted. 


would be exercised with caution. 
Without such management, incal- 
culable harm might be done. 

We are of the opinion that the 
legislation authorizing the crea- 
tion of any such institution should 
be drawn carefully with a view to 
assuring the appointment of 
American representatives with 
experience in international fi- 
nance and with ability of a high 
order, and that provision should 
be made for a consultative body 
within our Government. 

Effective management of two 
world institutions would require 
a careful integration of their op- 
erations. There is a serious ques- 
tion with respect to possible op- 
eration of the Fund and the Bank 
at cross purposes, due to different 
regulations applicable to them. 
This is an additional reason for 
further study of the stabilization 
program before final action is 
taken upon it. 


Fiscal Aspects 


The very substantial cost of the 
Bretton Woods program has not 
been a determining factor in our 
recommendations. We _ believe, 
however, that no financial device 
should be employed which tends 
to make the cost appear less bur- 
densome upon our people than it 
actually is. The-proposed method 
of financing, whereby no part of 
the cost would appear as an ordi- 
nary expenditure in annual bud- 
get statements, savors of such a 
device. We think it would be 
preferable to confine the present 
legislation to an authorization and 
to require appropriations to be 
9 ay through the regular chan- 
nels. : 


Our committee also believes 
that to enable the Congress and 
the public to gain a proper per- 
svective there should be full dis- 
closure of proposed or possible 





national financial undertakings of 


the United States. Obviously, 
such undertakings will be of con- 
siderable magnitude. While 
there have been official intima- 
tions that Congress will be asked 
to approve large loans to other 
nations, the details of the pro- 
gram have not been made known. 

The American people are will- 
ing to do their part toward world 
rehabilitation, but there is no need 
to proceed blindly. The future of 
the world depends upon the main- 
tenance of the solvency of the 
United States and the stability of 
the dollar. The financial prob- 
lems confronting oltr country, in- 
cluding a public debt of unprece- 
dented proportions and the neces- 
sity of maintaining a very high 
level of taxation to balance the 
post-war budget and commenee 
retirement of the debt, are of too 
grave a character to be ignored 
when we make commitments in 
the international sphere. 


Effect of Amendments 


Before closing my statement I 
would like to take note of the ap- 
parent effort to convince Con- 
gress that the entire Bretton 
Woods program must be accepted 
without change. It has been 
asserted that otherwise nothing 
will be accomplished and _ that 
another opportunity for the build- 
ing of post-war monetary sta- 
bility is not likely to come again 
in our generation. It has been 
contended further, in effect, that 
the exercise by our Congress of 
the constitutional right to express 
its desires with respect to an in- 
‘ternational agreement proposed 
by the executive branch of the 
Government will cause other na- 
tions to believe that the United 
States cannot be expected to co- 
operate in world affairs. 

The official record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Bretton Woods 
Conference does not justify the 
assumption that the — proposals 
were intended to be voted up or 
down without change and without 
further consultation among the 
nations. 





Indeed, the — understandings 
were of such a character that if 
our Governnrent seeks to exert 
pressure for acceptance by all the 
nations of the proposals exactly 
as formulated at Bretton Woods 
there will be good ground for a 
charge of bad faith against us. .., 
. Taking into account such» faets 
as that the United States would 
be by far the largest contributor 
to both the Fund and the Bank, 
that neither institution could be 
organized without its participa- 
tion, and that other nations 
would benefit greatly even if 
amendments were made, it seems 
ridiculous to suppose that these 
countries would do other than fol- 
low our leadership in whatever 
modification of the program the 
Congress deems to be in the best 
interests of the United States and 
of the world. 


On the basis of statements 
made during the Conference, 
some of the other nations are 
likely to come forward with 
amendments regardless of wheth- 
er the United States accepts the 
proposals without change. Such 
amendments would be in line 
with the efforts of the nations to 
secure additional advantages for 
themselves. Their failure to 
secure sufficient support for such 
amendments would by no means 
be likely to cause them to with- 
draw from pgs orig tee in the in- 
stitutions. e need have ho fear 
of any amendments to be put for- 
ward by other nations if there is 
no substantial ground for the 
changes thus sought: 


If the agreements are on such a 
flimsy basis that we dare not re- 
open the discussions with other 
nations, I can see no hope for 
their success. If the foundations 
are weak, they should’ be 





strengthened at this time. 
The argument has been. ad- 


post-war loans and other inter-| vanced that any amendments of a 


substantial nature would require 





-governments. The letter of in- 


another world conference. It 
does not seem to me tnat the| 
amendments which have received 
the most serious consideration 
would necessitate another confer- 
ence. Even if they did, I see no 
reason for concern. 

If we follow the pattern of the 
pending bill, which very defi- 
nitely imposes limitations on the 
actions of the Fund and Bank, it 
should be a simple matter to ob- 
tain almost any modifications 
which may be suggested. Our ac- 
ceptance of the program under 
certain specified conditions would 
merely require approval by other 
nations of the same conditions. 

Inasmuch as the pending bill 
would make it impossible for our 
representatives in the Fund and 
Bank to agree, without specific 
action by Congress, to actions 
affecting the gold value of the 
dollar, a uniform change in. par 
values of all currencies, the 
amount. of our contributions, or 
amendments in the Articles of 
Agreement of any kind whatever, 
we in effect would limit the func- 
tioning of the two institutions. 
Hence, there seems some measure 
of inconsistency on the part of 
those who oppose any modifica- 
tions in the agreements yet sup- 
port these restrictions. 


Much of the argument for ac- 


proposals without change has 
seemed to be predicated upon a 
misunderstanding of the circum- 
stances of the Conference. It is 
appropriate to review the actual 
circumstances. 

Representatives of 44 nations 
assembled at the invitation of 
President Roosevelt, who stated 
that the agreement by the Con- 
ference upon definite proposals 
would not be binding either 
morally or legally on the various 


structions from. the President to 
the American delegation through 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, the. Chairman, limited 
discussions to the-joint statement 





}of principles of an International 


tance of the Bretton Woods/| 4 
syst there are a number of points enc.» | 





Monetary Fund announced April 
21, 1944, and to the principles for 
a Bank for Recenstruction and 
Development as outlined by an 
American committee of experts. 
The Conference convened on 
July 1, 1944, and adjourned on 
July 22. The final draft of the 
Articles of Agreement for the 
Fund was approved at an execu- 
tive plenary session on July 20 
and the final draft of the Articles 
of Agreement for the Bank at an 
executive plenary session on 
July 21, the sessions on July 22 


story continued, was that the par- 
ticipating delegations would sign 
a “Final Act” which would fall 
into the ad referendum category, 
which would mean that they 
would merely certify that it was 
a true and accurate record of 
what happened at the Conference, 
without recommending that their 
governments either approve or 
reject it. 

The authenticity of the New 
York “Times” report is fully con- 
firmed by official press releases 
which are available in mimee- 
graphed form. These _ include 
statements by Lord Keynes, 
Chairman of the British delega- 
tion; M. S. Stepanov, Chairman 
of the Russian delegation, and 
Pierre Mendes-France, Chairman 
of the French delegation. 

The statement by Lord Keynes : 
has been referred to frequently 
during these hearings, and I need ~ 
not read it. 
that all the delegations make 
general reservations to apply te 
the entire document and that the » 
specific reservations be recorded 
only in the minutes of the Com- 
mission and not in the “Final 
Act” as first’ intended. 

Keynes emphasized the ad refen- - 
dum character of the agreement. 

Taking into account both Lord 
Keynes’s statement and subse- - 
uent discussions in. England, » 


which the British may desire 
clarification before binding them- - 
selves to provisions which might ° 
tend to limit their freedom ef ° 
action in working-out a solution . 
of their trade problems. 
Mr. Stepanov informed the : 
Conference that approval of the 
draft agreement should not be re- . 
garded as approval of the draft in ' 
whole or in any of its parts on ° 
behalf of the Soviet Government. ~ 
He said that his government re- | 
served the full right to make a 
free and independent study of the 
draft and to decide all questions — 
connected therewith. Six specifie 
reservations to the Fund were re- 


corded by. Russia andthree subse«->~ 


quently to the Bank. 


The Russian delegation suc- 


ceeded at Bretton Woods in ob- ' 
taining a $350 million increase im 
its quota in the Fund, obtained . 
other concessions, and voluntarily 
increased the Soviet subscription ° 
to the Bank, but failed to obtain 


faborable action on otherematters, - 


including preferences With re- 


spect to initial.gold payiients by 
countries suffering war “damages. 


M. Mendes-France noted that - 
France had made a number of - 
specific reservations, which were 
eight in number, besides joining 





being open and largely for the 
purpose of public speech-making. ! 

To obtain the facts as to the 
circumstances surrounding the 
approval of the final drafts it is 
necessary to turn to the news- 
papers and to corroborating of- 
ficial documents in the form of 
mimeographed press’ releases 
issued on behalf of the Confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods. 


I shall summarize some of these 
facts and ask that the text of a 
news report in the New York 
“Times” of July 21, 1944, and of 
excerpts from official press re- 
leases containing statements by 
the heads of the British, Russian 
and French delegations at the 
executive plenary session of July 
20 be incorporated in the record 
in connection with my testimony. 

The New York “Times” report, 
which is signed by Russell Porter 
of its staff, states that the 44 par- 
ticipating nations in giving final 
approval in the executive plenary 
session of July 20 to the Articles 
of Agreement for the Fund took a 
blanket reservation on the entire 
document and that several na- 
tions recorded specific reserva- 
tions on particular issues. The 
reservations, it was stated, would 
not be mentioned in the “Final 
Act” but would be recorded in 
the minutes of the Commission of 








the Conference which perfected 
the Fund. The effect, the news 


with other nations a general 
reservation covering the entire 
text or tne F'und agreement. He 
said that the French Government 
would participate in an effort to 
improve the text which he said 
his delegation considered “a first 
approximation.” 

On the following day, when ap- 
proval was given at another ex- 
ecutive plenary session to the 
final draft of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank, Andre 
Istel, a French delegate, asserted 
tnat “the French delegation con- 
siders it necessary to reiterate its . 


deep disappointment over what it. . 


considers an inadequate recog- 
nition of the particular hardships 
suffered by the countries devas- 
tated by war and by enemy occu- 
pation in general—by Europe and 
France in particular.” He added 
that “no recognition of this situa- 
tion has been accorded in the. 


Fund.” 

The specific reservations by 
Australia, France, India, Iran,_ 
Peru, Russia and the United. 
Kingdom to the Fund and by the 
United Kingdom and_ Russia. to 
the Bank are given in the State 
Department’s 122-page pamohlet 
entitled “Final Act and Related 
Documents.” 

Some public misunderstanding 


concerning the existence and 
(Continued on page 2774) 


It was his suggestion  ~ 
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nature of the very definite reser- 
vations recorded at Bretton 
Woods appears to be due to the 
fact that the State Department 
pamphlet lists the reservations as 
“statements,” gives no explana- 
tion of the circumstances under 
which they were offered, and 
makes no mention of general 
reservations. Among the. “re- 
lated documents” in the pamphlet 
is the Fund Commission’s report 
toa the executive plenary session 
of July, 20. Both Lord Keynes 
and the Russian spokesman re- 
ferred to the reading of the reser- 
vations by Louis Xasminsky of 
Canada, reporting delegate from 
this Commission, but the report 
as published contains no mention 
of reservations. 

The statement has been made 
before this committee that in 
making, reservations the various 
delegations were desirous merely 
of ,establishing a record for the 
benefit of their constituents, and 
that nothing more would be heard 
from them unless we reopen dis- 

coment by proposing amend- 


ee x q A whether anything we 
Phy, with respect to a modifi- 

os Bn of the agreements will be a 
controlling factor in the course to 
be pursued by the United King- 
dom, Russia or. France with re- 
spect to a rénewal of their efforts 
to ,obtain changes favorable to 
their particular situations. In any 
event, 1. an¥®©confident that any 





pose .will not cause the rejection 
of the agreements by these or 
other nations. 

I believe it to be inevitable that 
some consultations must take 
place among the nations with re- 
spect’ to modifications in the 
agreements before they are made 
effective. With the establishment 
of the Bank, on the basis we sug- 
gest in advance of action on the 
Fund, its Board of Governors 
would constitute a conference 
group on matters relating to cur- 
rencies and credit. Through the 
medium of its members, prompt 
action could be obtained on such 
modification of the Bretton 
Woods program as that Board 
might recommend. 

The bogey of another confer- 
ence should not be a bar to the 
perfecting of these agreements in 
such a way as to give the greatest 
promise of attainment of the de- 
sirable objectives of the Bretton 
Woods Conference. Insistence 
upon ratification without change 
injects a false issue which can be 
intended only to divert attention 
from admitted weaknesses of the 
Fund. The Congress will be re- 
miss in its duty under our system 
of government if it fails to exer- 
cise its prerogatives by taking 
such action as will give the great- 
est possible assurance of the suc- 
cess of the program for world 
collaboration in this highly im- 
portant sphere; such assurance is 
not to be given by subscription to 
a faulty plan. 





amendments which we may pro- 


- _ ‘The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 2766) 


vi the -week beginning June 

i . compared..with 90% one week 

agowir:This. week’s operating rate 

tepresents--a decrease of 1.3% 

— last week’s rate and is 

ng Por oagpaah 626,500 net tons of 

peneots castings, com- 

par net last 
pF : ,742,900 


tons one year 
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Railroad Freight Loading—C=r- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
‘the “week ended June 9, 1945, 
‘totaled 884,285 cars, the Associa- 
tion'sof American Railroads an- 
notunted. This was an increase of 
46;765 cars, or 5.6% above the 
preceding week this year and 11,- 
111 cars, or 1.3% above the cor- 
responding week of 1944. Com- 
pared with a similar period of 
“1943; an increase of 29,799 cars, 
or'3.5%, is shown. 

c Production—The Edi- 
son ric Institute reports that 
thé output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,327,028,000 
kwh. ih the week ended June 9, 
1945, from 4,203,502,000 kwh. in 

the Preceding week, Output for 
the ended June 9, 1945, was 
1.5% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 


consolidated ane Co. of How 
re system output 
bi ire in the week 
ended June o 1945, comparing 
with 161 700,000 _— for the cor- 
responding wee or an 
increase of 2.2%. 
Local distribution of electricity 
to 164,300,000 kwh., 
ed with 155,200,000 kwh. 
bs the corresponding week of 
“last year, an increase of 5.9%. 
Business Failures Remain Low 
—For the fourth consecutive 
week there was little change in 
commercial and industrial fail- 
ures. In the week ending June 14 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reported 
13 concerns failing as compared 
with 12 in the previous week and 
30 in the corresponding week 
of 1944. 


Large failures involving liabili- 
ties of $5,000 or more remained 





at 11, the same as a week ago, and 
compared with 13 in the like week 
of last year. 
occurred involving liabilities un- 
der $5,000 

Retail failures comprised more 
than half the week’s failures, 
showing an increase from the pre- 
vious week, although they were 
only about half as numerous as a 
year ago. Two concerns failed in 
wholesale trade, as compared 
with none last week. Manufac- 
turers failing numbered three, a 
decline from a week ago and far 
below their level in the same 
week of last year. The Middle 
Atlantic, Pacific and East North 
Central States accounted for all 
but one of the failures in the 
week just ended. Only one Cana- 
dian failure was reported, as com- 
pared with four last week and two 
a year ago. 

Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—Continuing its mild gradual 
uptrend, the daily price index of 
wholesale commodities, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reached 
a new war-time high of 177.50 
on June 12. This compared with 
177.30 a week earlier and with 
172.53 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. Movements in lead- 
ing grains were somewhat mixed 
during the week. Cash markets 
generally held firm, but futures 
markets developed some easiness, 
reflecting the proximity of the 
new crop movement. Other 
grains were irregular. 

Wholesale Food Price Index Up 
—The trend in foods was upward 
this week and the wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., for June 12 rose 
to $4.10 after holding at $4.08 for 
four preceding weeks. The cur- 
rent level compares with $4.01 
last year, or an increase of 2.2%. 


There were no declines during 
the week. Advances included 
rye, oats, eggs, potatoes, steers 
and lambs. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 


Only two failures 





Department Store Sales in U. S. 
—Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from | 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in-| 
dex for the week ended June 9, 
1945, increased by 14% and com- 


pared with a gain of 4% in the) 


preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 9, 1945, sales 
increased by 7%, and for the year 
to date by 11%. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Advances the past week in retail 
trade here in New York were 
substantial and compared favor- 
ably with the most active weeks 
so far this year. Goods of a sea- 
sonal character were in great de- 
mand and buying received added 
impetus with the close approach 
of Father’s Day. Due to a dearth 
of supplies, retail and wholesale 
food sales feli off. The begin- 
ning of the vacation season and 
high temperatures were additional 
factors in the decline. 

According to reports in the 
wholesale markets here the pre- 
vious week, buyers were able to 
place orders for fall coats, suits 
and dresses in greater quantities 
than seemed likely several weeks 
ago. The peak of arrivals has 
now passed, and buyers have reg- 
istered dissatisfaction over mer- 
chandise allotments not being as 
great as they had anticipated they 
would be. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York: City for 
the weekly period to June 9, 1945, 
increased by 20% above the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with a gain of 2% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 9, 1945, sales 
rose by 10%, and for the year to 
date by 12%. 


Britain to Resume 
Export Production 


In Great Britain a spokesman 
for the Board of Trade told of the 
lifting of war-time restrictions. on 
the export of certain goods and 
machinery, according to a United 
Press report from London on June 
10, which added that simultane- 
ously it was announced by the 
Board of Trade and the Supply 
Ministry that automobile manu- 
facturers would be permitted to 
produce 200,000 private cars in 
the .next year, half for export 
trade. 

The spokesman said the Gov- 
ernment was releasing factory 
space to private industry to turn 
out peacetime products, most of 
the space being allocated to the 
automobile industry for expansion 
of war-weakened foreign trade. 


Other goods to be manufactured 
for export are machinery, pottery, 
abrasives, asbestos and certain 
metal goods. 

The Board of Trade spokesman 
emphasized that the factories will 
not be able to swing into full-time 
production immediately because 
of the necessity of allocating and 
distributing basic materials. Full- 
scale production will probably be 
achieved in six months. 

Government control on export 
licenses will continue, he said, 
despite lifting of production 

clamps. Thus, overseas trade will 

remain under nominal govern- 
ment supervision for several 
months to come. 

Informed quarters said that al- 
though automobile builders are 
given preferential treatment in 
the new production program, they 
will not attempt to compete with 
U. S. manufacturers. 

Lord Nuffield, British motor 
magnate, stated the British posi- 
tion recently when he said that 
his country could never hope to 
vie with America in production 
of big cars and that Britain would 
specialize in the manufacture of 
small and medium automobiles. 

He said he believed there was 
a tremendous empire market for 
lighter automobiles because they 
were cheap and easy to keep up. 








‘No Change for Present in “Little Steel” 
Formula President Truman Asserts 


In spite of the urgent request of labor leaders that the “Little 


| Steel” wage formula be revised upward, President Truman has re- 
iterated his intention to permit no change for the present. 


Philip 


Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 


William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
separate conferences with the President presented what they con- 
sidered valid reasons tor permit-¢- _ 


ting a basic wage increase. Green, 
aceording to the Associated Press 
from Washington, June 7, asserted 
that a 20% increase is needed to 
restore $13,000,000,000 of $23,000,- 
000,000 which he estimated work- 
ers will lose in buying power dur- 
ing the reconversion period and 
until full peacetime employment 
after V-J day. He said that the 
War Labor Board contends it is 
impossible for it to allow in- 
creases in hourly rates of pay be- 
cause of the Little Steel formula 
and the hold-the-line order 
against inflation. 

“In order to remove that argu- 
ment and permit the WLB to deal 
with wages properly on the basis 
of facts,” he said, “we feel that 
first of all the hold-the-line order 
must be modified. The President 
alone can do that.” 

Green said that the President 
made no commitments but made 
it clear he is considering the 
whole economic situation. 


Green said that an immediate 
wage increase of about 11% is due 
workers “so that their spendable 
incomes will not be reduced by 
the price increases which have 
occurred since May, 1942.” 


A further wage boost, making 
the total 20%, is warranted as 
soon as reconversion gets under 
way, he added. The AFL head de- 
clared that unless a minimum of 
$13,000,000,000 is restored to wage 
earners “it becomes a deflation- 
ary gap, starting a downward 
spiral, increasing the ranks of un- 
employmed persons, and making 
full employment impossible.” 

President Truman stated, ac- 
cording to the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” Washington, June 7, that 
although a study of the whole 
wage situation was being made, 
nothing was immediately contem- 
plated. 

The decision insures that for 
the immediate present, at least, 
industries reconverting to civilian 
production will not have to face 
the prospect of higher wage rates 
imposed upon a reconversion pric- 
ing policy which some industrial 
spokesmen regard as not taking 
sufficient account of increased 
manufacturing costs. 

While putting himself squarely 
against immediate revision of the 
wage formula, the President did 
leave open the possibility that at 
some future time he would be 
more receptive to organized la- 
bor’s efforts to overhaul the wage 
structure. 

In response to a question con- 
cerning his separate meetings 
with William Green, President of 
the AFL, and Philip Murray, CIO 
President, the Chief Executive 
said they had _ discussed the 
“Little Steel’ formula, and added 
that the labor leaders always 
talked about the “Little Steel” 
formula when they saw him. 


I 
Extend Mail to Italy 

Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York announced on June 14 
that information. had been re- 
ceived from the Post Office De- 
nt, at Washington, that, 
effective June 15, mail service for 
letters and post cards (including 
registry service), under the con- 
ditions at present applicable to 
certain parts of Italy, is extended 
to inelude the whole of conti- 
nental Italy (including Sardinia 
and Sicily), except the provinces 
of Bolzano, Trento, Udine, Go- 
rizia, Trieste, Fiume,; and Pola. It 
is added that the provisions re- 
garding gift packages for civilians 
in the Vatican City State and the 
Italian cities of Rome, Naples and 
Palermo (Sicily) remain in effect. 
Parcel-post packages for other 
places in Italy are not acceptable: 








in 


Treasury’ 5 Appeals to 
Banks In Move Against 
Tax Evaders 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau on June 11 expressed to 
the nation’s banks the Treasury’s _ 
appreciation for the “fine spirit 
of cooperation and the attitude of 
understanding” with which the 
Department’s recent order requir- 
ing the reporting of unusual trans- ° 
actions in currency has been made 
effective. Ina letter addressed to ° 
some 15,000 financial institutions, 
Mr. Morgenthau stressed the im- 
portance of such information to 
the success of the current drive - 
against tax evaders, to which ref- 
erence was made in our issue of - 
June 7, page 2542, and promised 
that the Treasury will follow a 
common-sense policy toward the - 
banks in edministering the re- 
porting requirements. 

“It takes no argument on my . 
part to convince you that notori-— ’ 
ous tax evasions and concealments : 
if left unchecked threaten. the 
breakdown of our tax laws and 
cast their shadows upon the Credit 
of the United States,” the letter : 
says. 

Mr. Morgenthau expressed the - 
hope that-each banker will regard . 
the new instructions as being his 
protection in the performance of 
his patriotic duty to assist his 
Government. He said the Treas— 
ury had no wish to impose un- 
necessary administrative burdens 
on the banks, and that no bank 
or banker is going to find him- 
self in difficulties with the Gov-. 
ernment because he makes a mis— ° 
take in judgment.. He welcomed 
helpful suggestions, and said that 
on the basis of such suggestions - 
already received, steps have been 
taken to eliminate one require-. 
ment that might be considered . 


| burdensome, that of reporting the , 


reasons for believing a particular , 
transaction is unusual. He said 
the reporting of a transaction in 
noe sense implies prejudgment by . 
the bank of revenue violations. 

In making the letter spa 
Secretary Morgenthau emphasi 
that its contents apply not only 
to banks but to all classes of fi- 
nancial institutions covered by the - 
order. He also said that he wishes : 
to encourage voluntary reporting 
by persons and organizations not. 
covered. He stated that any vol-— 
untary reports should be sent to- 
the nearest Federal Reserve Bank. 


British Need Exports 


England’s President of ; 
Board of Trade and Minister es 
Production, Oliver Lyttelton, told 
the Export Institute that the pros- 
perity of the world is dependent 
upon an increasing demand by 
“freeing the channels of interna- 
tional trade’ and raising the 
standards of living of every coun- 
try, and that it is essential that. 
Americans be made to realize that. 
Britain cannot live without ex- 
ports, an Associated Press report. 
stated from London, June 4. 

“If we are to compete, with our 
enhanced productivity, in interna-. 
tional markets of the same size 
as 1938 it is quite obvious that the. 
United States cannot solve its em- 
ployment problem,” Lyttelton 
said, “nor can Britain hope to 
compete so successfully as to 
raise our standards of living.” ; 

If-Britain had to live mainly on 
her own resources, he added, the. 
country would be able to support 
only about 15,000,000 people in- 
stead of her present population. 
of 45,000,000. 
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Electric Output for Week Ended June 16, 1945 
Exceeds That for Same Week Last Year by 1.49, 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 


power industry of the United States for the week ended June 16,| 


1945, was approximately 4,348,413,000 kwh., which compares with 
4.287,251,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago and 4,327,- 


028,000 kwh. 


week ended June 16, 1945, was 1.4% 


week last year. 


in the week ended June 9, 


1945. 
in excess of that for the same 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Week Ended 
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*Deécrease under similar week in previous. year. 
DATA POR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 


1944 
4,464,686 
4,425,630 
4,400,246 
4,409,159 
4,408,703 
4,361,094 
4,307,498 
4,344,188 
4,336,247 
4,233,756 
4,238,375 
4,245,678 


1945 
4,472,110 
4,446,136 
4,397,529 
4,401,716 
4,329,478 
4,321,794 
4,332,400 


Week EncGged— 


Bprii M4... -: 
EE 4,411,325 
EER, WO i 4,415,889 
PSI Rs aes asc aw actors 4,397,330 
ee See. CL 4,302,381 
May 19___. chase 4,377,221 
OVS eae 4,329,605 
dune 2_____.- 4,203,502 
June 9__-_- Saaaae 4,327,028 
June 16___ 4,348,413 
June 23______ 
pS Figaro 


% Change 
over 1944 


1929 
1,702,570 
1,687,229 
1,683,262 
1,679,583 
1,633,291 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 


1932 
1,538,452 
1,537,747 
1,514,553 
1,480,208 
1,465,076 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,451 
1,381,452 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 


1943 
. 3,946,630 
3.944,679 
3,946,836 
3,928,170 
3,889,858 
3,882,467 
3,916,794 
3,925,175 
3,866,721 
3,903,723 
3,969,161 
3,992,250 
3,990,040 
3,925,893 
4,040,376 
4,098,401 
4,120,038 
4,110,793 


0.2 


° 
wo 
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1,456,961 
1,341,730 


1,723,428 
1,592,075 





Steel Quiput Again Sags—Orders Increase— 
Civilian Outlook Gives Little Encouragement 


A continued sag in the steel ingot rate, a slight increase in the 
volume of rated steel orders, conflicting reports from Washington 
as to the availability of civilian steet.in the third quarter and an 

‘ apparent epidemic of outlaw steel strikes combined last week to 
complicate the steel market picture,” states “The Iron Age” in its is- 
sue of today (June 28), which further goes on to say in part as follows: 


“Whether or not the several® 


. strikes which have occurred in 
. recent weeks indicate a restless- 
._Mess among the. rank and - file 
, workers which may increase in 
' intensity remains to be seen. 
“Some sources believe that the 
. increase in the number of steel 
. strikes is the result of the end of 
the European War and concern 


over the probable decline in the} 


‘take home pay. 
_ “In months to come the na- 
‘ tional steel ingot rate is expected 
to be more erratic than at any 
time since the war began. The 
‘@pproach of warm weather has 
already made itself felt with more 
_of the same effect to come. The 
- Joss in steel production in the past 
i few years due to warm weather 
‘was not as great as in normal 
‘ periods, but the experience this 
_ “year may revert to the average 
‘normal. loss, which sometimes 

‘ yanges from four to six points. 

- “The absolute necessity for long 
- postponed repairs to steel mill 
“equipment will be another factor 
‘ tending towards a lower raw steel 
‘rate. Equipment and men have 
been pushed so strongly in the 
few years that some repairs 
‘ and rehabilitation can no longer 
‘ be put off. Strikes have hastened 
* these decisions because once the 
units are down repairs are begun 

‘ where needed. 
. “During this past week there 
. Was some recovery in the volume 
of rated orders over the low level 
- of the previous few weeks. This 
_ situation has placed mill order 
- books in a stronger position and 
. thus throws more cold water on 
_@urrent hopes for sizeable civilian 
steel supplies in the third quarter. 
“Despite reports from Washing- 
“ton that close to 300,000 tons of 
‘sheets and strip would be avail- 
“able for civilian use in the third 
“quarter, district market reports 
do not paint such a rosy picture. 
It is claimed by steel observers 
that sheet carryovers are still 
“heavy and that demand for rated 
+ sheet tonnage remains heavy. The 


) “slowness with which war program 


-Seancellations reach the mill levels 
?is another reason why the prob- 
ability of substantial steel ton- 
' “nage for civilian use in the third 
quarter seems remote at this time. 








“Although available non-rated 
steel may not be shipped until 
after July 1 non-rated steel orders 
which are expected to furnish the 
cushion as military programs are 
cut back were on the upgrade this 
week. The upsurge in such busi- 
ness covered all types of steel, 
especially sheets. 


“Scrap markets were stronger 
in practically “every area _this 
week. It was believed by mast 
suppliers that inventories in y 
cases were a little bit too loW 
comfort. Prices were firme 
the New York district and i 
Philadelphia area the p 
heavy melting steel adva 
average of 25¢ a ton. As 
sult of this change, ‘The Iro) 
composite scrap price advanced 
from $18.92 a gross ‘ton to $19 a 
gross ton this week.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on June 18 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 88.8% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
June 18, compared with 90.0% 
one week ago, 92.9% one month 
ago and 97.3% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning June 18 is equivalent to 
1,626,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,648,500 
tons one week ago, 1,701,600 tons 
one month ago, and 1,742,900 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on June 18 stated in part 
as follows: 


“Volume of unrated steel orders 
is expanding rapidly and in some 
districts important makers of a 
diversity of steel products find 
fully 50% of incoming business is 
of this character, with sheets in- 
volving by far the larger portion, 
in spite of the fact they are the 
most difficult of the major prod- 
ucts to schedule. 


“Generally speaking no definite 
delivery promises can be made on 
this unvalidated tonnage because 
of priority of rated orders. Ap- 
parently the rush is influenced by 
desire of consumers to get the 


The output of the| 


| best possible position when mills 
‘wan place such orders on sched- 
|ule. Some trade leaders foresee 
considerable confusion as a result, 
as by the time the tonnage can 
be handled there may be changes 
in programs and needs of various 
consumers. 

“On the other hand, it appears 
that many consumers, including 
ithe largest, have their civilian 
programs definitely laid out, 
pending availability of materials 
and manpower, with little prob- 
ability of alteration. 

“Delay in modifying steel re- 
quirements following curtailment 
in war contracts, has not been due 
solely to consumers’ policies, as 
in various instances in recent 
weeks they have been instructed 
by ordnance and other govern- 
ment procurement officials not to 
cancel but to keep orders on mill 
schedules for shipment to other 
plants, thus avoiding loss of po- 
sition. 

“Strengthening is noted in the 
steel and iron scrap price posi- 
tion and apparent weakness has 
disappeared to a great extent on 
steelmaking grades, while borings 
and turnings actually have ad- 
vanced on smaller production and 
good demand. Consumers offer- 
ing prices below ceilings have 
been unable to obtain tonnage and 
have returned to paying approxi- 
mately ceiling in some cases. Sup- 
ply is sufficient for needs and 
mills have comfortable backlogs, 
though dealers have not accumu- 
lated much tonnage. 

“Production of ingots and steel 
for castings in May totaled 7,477,- 
387 net tons, about 3% less than 
in May, 1944, but 185,461 tons 


weekly output in May was 1,687,- 
898 tons, against 1,699,750 tons in 
April and 1,738,730 tons in May, 
1944.” 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on June 18 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 90-day Treasury bills to 
be dated June 21 and to mature 





Sept. 20, 1945, which were offered 


on June 15, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on June 18. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,242,931,000. 

Total accepted, $1,305,403,000 
(includes $59,039,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full. 

Average price, 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375 per annum. 

. Range of accepted competitive 
bids. 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% per 
annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% per 
annum. 

(52% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on June 21 in the 
amount of $1,302,532,000. 

With respect to the previous is- 
sue of $1,300,000,000 of 91-day bills 
dated June 14 and maturing Sept. 
13, 1945, the Treasury on June 11 
disclosed these results: 

Total applied for, $2,111,747,000. 

Total accepted, $1,308,742,000 
(includes $57,587,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full)... 

Average price, 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375 per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum, 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(57% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on June 14 in 
the amount of $1,315,809,000. 





above output for April. Average | 





From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
not nationally, and when you 
contemplate the boss ridden cities, 
it is difficult to see where they 
have locally. 

The Hartford expose should 
come as nothing new in the 
career of Elliott or of the Roose- 
velt regime. Similar stories have 
been published in the past, by 
this writer, without making a 
dent. As a matter of fact, one of 
the first things the New Deal did 
when it came in, was to cancel 
the air mail contracts with the 
airlines. It was dramatic and 
resulted in the loss of several 
lives when the army pilots 
attempted to fly the air mails. 
When the reshuffling had taken 
place, the only change apparently 
was that the airlines had to get 
new lawyers to deal with Wash- 
ington. There seemed to be no 
change in the airlines’ ownership 
or in the money they were 
making. 

But the reshuffling of politico- 
lawyers by such an industry is 
not a small item. New lawyer 
money-makers come onto the 
scene. The first one to appear in 
this instance was the former Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, O. Max 
Gardiner. He completely disarmed 
the critics, upon his arrival in 
New Deal Washington, by an- 
nouncing bluntly that he was a 
lobbyist. The distraught airlines 
grabbed him right off the reel 
because he was a part of the New 
Order. But they were not pre- 
pared, although tickled pink, 
when a few days later, Max in- 
vited the airline executives to his 
office and announced that, would 
they believe it, he had been so 
successful as to get Elliott Roose- 
velt to serve as executive director 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. And Elliott beamed 
and said his father wanted to 
meet the airline executives. They 
went over to the White House and 
Mr. Roosevelt. told them he was 
always glad to meet good friends 
of his son. The airline executives 
just floated out of the meeting 
and there was such rejoicing as 
one seldom sees outside of a re- 
ligious camp meeting. Elliott was 
about 25 at the time. He got $12,- 
000 a year and it took the airline 
executives about six years to get 
rid of him. 


We certainly can’t say what ran 
through the mind of Mr. Roose- 
velt in matters of this kind. But 
we have had some explanations 
from his intimates. They are that 
he took a high glee out of seeing 
somebody close to him shake 
down wealthy people in the belief 
that by so doing they could ex- 
ercise improper influence upon 
him. This was his philosophy, we 
were told, behind Jimmy’s ven- 
tures and Mrs. Roosevelt’s literary 
output. Why, don’t you remember 
that back there in the early days 
of prohibition repeal, when the 
newly created distillers were 
grabbing for markets and con- 
cerned about legislation, that 
Jimmy walked into the offices of 
National Distillers and wrote an 
insurance policy for $90,000? 

Mr. Roosevelt was, of course, 
naive in his philosophy about 
these things. No racketeer or 
fixer or politico-lawyer around 
Washington, goes directly to the 
President for help. What sets him 
up in profitable business, is to 
just get a White House luncheon 
engagement, or let the word get 
around that he is “close” to the 
President or a member of the 
family, and the subordinates in 
Government are not likely to turn 
him down. 

But we don’t expect anything 
to come of the recent Elliott ex- 
posure, beyond some juicy read- 
ing. The sensation of the ages was 
the Teapot Dome scandal, -so- 
called, against the Republicans. 
Did it get the Democrats any 
votes? No. They cashed in on 
the depression under Hoover. Re- 
gardiless of the racketeering that 








Modify Exchange Ruie 
On Series A Bonds 


Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal. Reserve Bank of New 
York, made public on June 18, the 
following advices regarding a 
modification by the Treasury De- 
partment of the rule requiring the 
exchange of matured bonds of Se- 
ries A for bonds of Series E in the 
month in which the “A” bonds 
mature: 

“In our printed letter dated 
Feb. 26, 1945, we advised you that 
individuals (natural persons) 
owning maturnig Savings Bonds 
of Series A would have the option 
of exchanging their bonds for Se- 
ries E War Savings Bonds.’ In 
this connection, we pointed Sut 
that Series E bonds, the entire’ is- 
sue price of which is paid’ with 
the proceeds of maturing - Sefies 
A bonds during the month® in 
which the latter mature, will ‘not 
be subject to the limitation’ on 
holdings of Series E bonds ac- 
quired on original issue. 


“The Treasury Department has 
advised us of a modification’ of 
the rule requiring the exchange 
to be made in the month in which 
the Series A bonds mature, Un- 
der the new rule, Series E bonds 
issued by you against payment 


out of the proceeds of redemptioss .— 


of Series A bonds, during and 
after the month in which the lat- 
ter mature, will be exempt from 
the limitation on holdings of Se- 
ries E bonds acquired on original 
issue, provided that (1) the re- 
demption and purchase are con- 
current, (2) the Series A ‘bonds 
are presented by an individual 
owner in his own right, and’(3) 
the Series E bonds are registered 
in his name in any authorized 
form. All Series E bonds issued 
in exchange for Series A bonds 
must be dated as of the first day 
of the month in which the Series 
A bonds are presented, and the 
prescribed notation (EX*A55) 
must be made onethe original 
registration stubs of the Series E 
bonds issued. * 

“The Treasury Department has 
also made special provision for 
the exchange of Series A bonds 
of which a member of the armed 
forces serving outside the conti- 
nental United States is the owner, 
co-owner or surviving beneficiary. 
Generally speaking, Series E 
bonds issued in exchange for Se- 
ries A bonds owned by a member 
of the armed forces serving out- 
side the continental United States 
will be issued as of the first day 
of the month in which the Series 
A bonds mature, regardless. of 
when such bonds are presented 
for exchange. Exchanges under 
these circumstances may be:made 
only at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and each case should be referred 
to a Federal Reserve Bank. with 
a full statement of the facts.” 

a 


Hutson Named Under - Y 
Of Agriculture 


John B. Hutson of Maryland 
was named by President Truman 
on June 8 to be Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. Mr. Hutson, at 
present assistant to Fred M., Vin- 
son, Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion was appointed 
Under Secretary of Agriculture in 
place of Grover B. Hill, who,-has 
resigned, said Washington. advices 
to the New York “Times,” which 
also stated that Mr. Hutson. was 
an expert with the Agriculture 
Adjustment Agency and subse- 
quently President of the -Com-. 
modity Credit Corporation, and 
Director of Food Production in 
the War Food Administration. 








went on under the New Deal, and 
history will show it to be .the 
greatest the world has ever 
known, the rank and file of 
people thought they were getting 
some of it. The pathetic thing 
about this is that they just 


thought they were. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— Uv. 8. Avge. 
aily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus 
June 19_.._”.._-—-« 123.05 115.82 120.84 119.41 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.24 119.61 
18... ~-—s«123:05 115.82 120.84 119.41 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.24 119.41 
16 __ 123.02 115.82 120.84-°119.20 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.43 119.41 
16... 122.97 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.43 119.41 
14, 122.95 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 107.80 112.75 115.43 119.41 
aan: 122.95 115.63 120.84 119.20 115.63 107.80 112.56 115.24 119.41 
FOV? 122.93 115.63 120.84 119.20 115.63 107.62 112.56 115.24 119.41 
oi ahi _ 122.93 115.63 120.84 119.90 1125.63 107.62 112.56 115.24 119.41 
9. _ 122.83 115.63. 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.37 115.24 119.41 
8_ 122,81 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.37 115.24 119.41 
ad }¥e._... 122.81 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.56 115.04 119.41 
. 6... 122.67 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.43 107.62 112.37 115.04 119.41 
. is 122.45 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.63 107.44 112.37 115.04 119.20 
es _ 122.36 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.63 107.44 112.37 115.04 119.20 
"9tidD ._-s« 122.23 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.43° 107.44 112.37 114.85 119.20 
beg 4 jAx- 122.23 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.43 107.44 112.37 114.85 119.20 
May. 2 _. 122.29 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 112.19 114.85 119.20 
ie, cena 122.31 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.27 112.19 114.66 119.41 
NOWELL. si. 122.26 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.43 107.09 112.19 114.46 119.41 
in” vane 122.38 115.24 120.84° 118:40 “115.24° 107.03 112.00 114.27 119.41 
a a REE 122.33 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 
ERTS 122.44 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.27 119.20 
Co SER ee 122.59 115.04 120.84 118.60 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.46 119.20 
Y ee 122.21 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.39 111.44 114.46 119.20 
Mar a 122.01 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 
OM Qe 122.19 115.04 121.04 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.44 114.27 119.41 
ray) eapetlalrtce 122.25 115.04 120.84 118.80 114.66 106.39 111.07 114.46 119.41 
iin Aon aacs 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 
m 25 Pet i, 122.05 114.66 120.43 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 
: Rs 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
film! 26.__.___ 120-88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
a Mae _-. 123.05 115.82 121.04 119.41 115,82 107.80 112.75 115.43 119.61 
(1966_..-._ 120:55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.2u 
1 Year Ago 
Jwne. 49, 1944. 120.10 112.19 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.89 117.40 
(2 rs Ago 
June +19, 1943_ 120.15 110.52 118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 102.30 114.50 116.41 
at MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
31945— U.8 Avge. 
Daily Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
averagés Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Jane 79°. 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.68 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.89 2.67 
ie 38. 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.68 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.89 2.68 
Od 14c. a. 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.88 2.68 
aff} 1p cian ae 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.88 2.68 
sus | kOe 1.59 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.88 2.68 
ps Sa 1.59 2.87 2.61 2.69 2.87 3.29 3.03 2.89 2.68 
a * RSS 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.69 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.89 2.68 
9 tic ity tl 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.89 2.68 
ici Sone 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.04 2.89 2.68 
Le 6 Rearend 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.04 2.89 2.68 
cert Ba--a2<- 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.90 2.68 
rns g ESO. 1.61 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.88 3.30 3.04 2.90 2.68 
vg oc, Saree 1.63 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.87 3.31 3.04 2.90 2.69 
6 Viggiiatl 1.63 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.87 3.31 3.04 2.90 2.69 
GEE 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.88 3.31 3.04 2.91 2.69 
Bias acid 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.88 3.31 3.04 2.91 2.69 
May °25_..--__ 1.64 2.88 62 2.71 2.88 3.31 3.05 2.91 2.69 
ee SP oa: ra 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.88 3.32 3.05 2.92 2.68 
rent} prove aid 1,64 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.33 3.05 2.93 2.68 
a Bi 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.89 3.33 3.06 2.94 2.68 
Ps et eee 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 
OT Wiss 1.63 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.94 2.69 
ae. Weare 1.62 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.93 2.69 
; E: hpi Setcni 1.64 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.37 3.09 2.93 2.69 
war. 92-20 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 
ES hs 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.72 2.91 3.38 3.09 2.94 2.68 
11 138--—--- 1.65 2.90 2.61 2.71 2.92 3.37 3.11 2.93 2.68 
Jig, ae 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 
ce. ee aCe 1.69 2.92 2.63 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 
PED 23... 1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
J@fi. 264_._+-. 1.77, 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
High 1945____ 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low  1945--—_- 1.59 2.86 2.60 2.68 2.86 3.29 3.02 2.88 2.67 
_ 1 Year Ago of 
ania 18, 1944_ 1.79 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.96 2.78 
2 Years Ago : 
June 19, 1943_ 1.84 3.14 2.72 2.85 3.11 3.88 3.61 2.98 2.83 


_.*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations: They merely serve to 
Olustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield) averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. ; 


Civil Enginsering Construction at Year’s High 


Civil engineering construction volume totals $59,216,000 for the 
weék,’ the highest weekly total reported to “Engineering News-Rec- 
"since Aug. 31, 1944. The week’s total tops the preceding week 
38% , is 102% above the corresponding 1944 week, and exceeds 
the’ previous four-week moving average by 49%. The volume is for 
continental United States only and does not include construction by 
military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the country, 
and shipbuilding. The report, issued on June 14, continued as follows: 
“9%Publie construction for the week is, the second highest reported 
i945. and private construction records its third highest’ 1945 weekly 
total: ‘Public work is 34 and 69% higher, respectively, than last week 
afid'last year. Private construction tops the preceding week by 47% 
ané°gains 240% over the 1944 week. 

The current week’s volume brings 1945 construction to $787,- 
742,000 for the 24 weeks, a 5% decrease from the $829.378,000 re- 
parted for the period in 1944. Private construction, $224,164,000, is 

1 G greater than a year ago, but public construction, $563,578,000, is 
' 12% under last year as a result of the 16% decline in Federal vol-’ 
e. State and municipal construction, $109,692,000, is up 14% 
compared with the 24-week 1944 period. 

i aCivil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, last 
week, and the current week, are: 





PTT : June 15,’44 June7,’45- June 15, ’45 
Total U. S. construction__-_-_-__ $29,222,000 $42,985,000 $59,216.000 
ate construction —_________ 5,791,000 13,379,000 19,644,000 
- Public construction____+____-_-_ 23,431,000 29,606,000 39,572,000 
“State and Municipal________-_ 7,877,000 9,095,000  5.186,000 
[PEGE ohicetiennpes teas 15,554,000 20,511,000 34,386,000 


censtruction, -waterworks, bridges, and commercial building report 
gains Over last week, and commercial building is. higher than in the 
1944 week. Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: 
waterworks, $769,000; sewerage, $324,000; bridges, $444,000; industrial 
buildings, $16,760,000; commercial building and large-scale private 
housing, $2,182,000; public buildings, $5,517,000; earthwork and drain- 
age, $910,000; streets and roads, $4,002,000; and unclassified construc- 
tion, $28,308,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $8,- 
053,000. It is made up of $7,335,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales, and $718,000 in corporate security issues. New construction 
financing for the 24 weeks of 1945 totals $522,889,000, a volume 20% 
higher than the $436,116,000 for the corresponding period in 1944. 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $21.2 Billions 


Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the post-war years total $21,163,622,000, according to 
reports to “Engineering News-Record” in the period from Jan. 1, 
1943, through June 7, 1945. Plans are under way or completed on 
post-war projects valued at $9,107,652,000, 43%. of the total volume 
proposed, and on $1,377,565,000 worth of projects all financing ar- 





. Unelassified construction volume is the highest reported since 
July 13. 1944. and industrial building volume is the third highest © 
reported in the eurrent year. In addition to these two classes of 


rangements have been completed. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Deliveries of Copper and 
Zinc Decline—Brilish Raise Two Price Ceilings 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of June 14, 


stated: 


“Statistics released during the last week confirmed earlier 


reports to the effect that deliveries of copper and zinc to consumers 
in May declined sharply. Additional cutbacks in the brass and wire 
programs will reduce deliveries for June even further, the trade 


believes. 
maximum prices for lead and zinc, 
bringing those commodities more 
in line with world market condi- 
tions. The buying basis for gold 
was adjusted upward by the Brit- 
ish Treasury, establishing the 


‘| quotation at 172s. 3d. The Senate 


and House conferees agreed on 
June 11 to retain the non-cancel- 
lable provision of the bill extend- 


jing the Premium Price Plan.” The 


publication further went on to say 
in part: 
Copper 

The Brass Mill Industry Advis- 
ory Committee has been informed 
by WPB officials that monthly 
military requirements for brass 
strip have dropped from a. peak 
demand of 412,000,000 Ib. at the 
end of 1944 to 160,000,000 lb., and 
a further reduction to 145,000,000 
lb. is expected. Actual production 
in March was 334,250, lb. Sub- 
stantial quantities of brass will 
become available for civilian 
needs in the third quarter. 

Call for copper for July ship- 
ment was quiet last week. 

Domestic deliveries of copper 
during May dropped to 139,203 
tons,’ reflecting the reduced rate 
of ‘activity for the war program. 
The decline was expected and is 
likely, to continue in the current 
month. Production of crude held 
at about the same level as in the 
prior month, but there was an in- 
crease in output of refined. This 
probably resulted from a desire to 
clean up available supplies at the 
refineries in anticipation of a re- 
duced rate of war activity in 


copper. 


Lead 

Buying of lead continues in 
good volume, sales for the last 
week totaling 9,188 tons. Some 
producers thought that the de- 
mand, though active, was not 
quite up to the mark of recent 
months. This may be reflected in 
reduced requests from consumers 
for foreign lead for July ship- 
ment. The price situation here is 
viewed as firm. 
» The maximum price of lead in 
the British market was raised £5 
per long ton, according to an an- 


‘nouncement in London on June 


11. This lifts the price of soft 
lead, duty paid, and Empire lead 
to £30 per ton. Throughout the 
war period the British market 


was fixed at a level that was sub-} 


stantially below that which pre- 
vailed in thé United States mar- 
ket. The revised price, with ex- 
change at $4.02, is equivalent to 
5.38¢ per pound. 


Zine 
Shipments of zinc to consumers 
in May totaled 66,982 tons, against 
74,356 tons in April and 94,494 
tons in March. Prime Western 
enjoyed a fair demand last week, 





Reduced war requirements caused the British to lift their 
>> 








but most ofthe other grades were 
inactive. 

The British Ministry of Supply 
advanced the maximum price of 
zine in the British market £5 10s. 
per long ton. This marks the first 
change since Dec. 18, 1939. That 
the price in London would be 
lifted as soon as conditions eased 
was expected among producers. 
The revised price of £31 5s. for 
good ordinary brands of foreign 
zine, duty paid, is equivalent to 
5.61¢ per pound, figuring <« ex- 
change at $4.02. 


Platinum Metals 


The Department of Munitions 
and Supply has removed all Ca- 
nadian restrictions on the use and 
distribution of iridium, rhodium, 
palladium, ruthenium, and os- 
mium. Purchases of platinum in 
Canada are still on a permit basis 
and use of platinum in the manu- 
facture of jewelry is prohibited. 


Aluminum 


The supply situation in alumi- 
num is easing rapidly, and ample 
tonnages of the metal will soon 
become available to fabricators in 
a position to switch to civilian 
products. Open-ending of the 
Controlled Materials Plan, origi- 
nally set for July 1 so far as 
aluminum is concerned, will occur 
before. that date, according to 
Washington advices. 

WPB has revoked Direction 2 
to Supplementary Order L-103-b, 
pertaining to aluminum closures. 

Tin 

Call for tin has been increasing 
and the supply situation is grow- 
ing tighter. Authorities in Wash- 
ington fear that reconversion will 
make demands on the metal that 
cannot be satisfied without open- 
ing up new sources for obtaining 
either tin concentrates or metallic 
tin. Europe is asking for addi- 
tional supplies from African 
sources. | 

The price situation here re- 
mains unchanged. Straits tin for 
shipment was nominally as fol- 
lows, in cents per pound: 


June July Aug. 
June 7 222.55 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 8 ...-.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Junie 9 .----- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
une id c.--. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
By & Hoe eee 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June iz -.---~- 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Trade authorities believe that 
consumption: of quicksilver has 
been maintained at a high level 
since V-E Day, but consumers 
have. been -well supplied with 
metal from domestic and foreign 
sources. Uncertainty over the 
long-term future of the battery 
program tends to make for a more 
conservative buying policy. This 


change in the attitude of buyers 





has been reflected in the. quiet 
that. has prevailed for more than 
a month. Quotations for spot ma- 
terial were nominally unchanged 
at $149 to $151 per flask. Wo- 
mestic quicksilver sold on the 
basis of $147.50 per flask, New 
York, June shipment from the 
Coast, indicating that producers 
are meeting prices named by im~ 
porters of Spanish metal. 


Silver 


The London silver market was 
quiet and unchanged at 25%4d. 
The New York Official for for- 
eign silver continued at 44%4¢, 
with domestic metal at 70%56¢. 


OPA Dictionary of 
Commodities, Services 
Under Price Control 


The fifth edition of the Direc- 
tory of Commodities and Services, 
containing about 10,000 major 
commodities and services now, 
under price control, as well as 
other up-to-date information 
about the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, was issued June 11, OPA 
announced recently. 

The directory may be obtained 
by interested persons at the cost 
price of $1.25 which includes six 
monthly supplements to follow: 
All requests must be made to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

The directory is designed to aid 
industry and the general public in 
keeping abreast of price regula- 
tions and in making ready contact 
with key persons in the operating 
units of the national office of 
OPA that handle each price con- 
trol program. 


The directory is dividend inte 
four parts, as follows: 


(1) Names and telephone num- 
bers of OPA persons responsible 
for the administration of price 
regulations. The various priée 
sections have been numbered, and 
these numbers have been keyed 
with Parts III and IV to provide a 
convenient reference to commod- 
ity assignments. 

(2) Lists all OPA price regu- 
lations and their titles, along with 
the number of amendments issued 
through April 1, 1945, the 
branches responsible for their 
issuance and administration, and 
the level of industry affected by 
each regulation. 

(3) An alphabetical index of 
about 10,000 major commodities 
and services now under price con~ 
trol. It indicates the applicable 
price regulation covering each 
commodity, and the subdivision of 
OPA having jurisdiction over the 
commodity. Because of space lim- 
itations, numbers ‘have been used 
to designate the price sections 
having jurisdiction «nd these can 
be identified by reference to Part 
I of the directory. 

(4) This section contains a sepa 
raté alphabetical list of the prod- 
ucts and services, arranged under 
the branch to which they are as- 
signed, 

The monthly supplements to be 
issued will include the new price 
regulations, amendments and re- 
visions to existing regulations and 
any changes that may occur in 
OPA organizational structure. 
When the last of the six supple- 
ments has been issued a new di- 
rectory will be forthcoming. 


eee 





Moody’s Daily | 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, June 12, 1945-_.........- 258.0 
Wednesday, June 13__. ~~. .---_- 258.0 
Thursday, June 14. .-..~..-u._-- 257.5 
Priiay:: dune® 1WG<c 5. 2 ek 257.4 
Saturday; June ‘16.2. -.- 1-2 257.5 
eee wee Ben oo 257.6 
Tuesday, June «19... ....--.....--. 2574 
Two weeks ago, June 5-_.-.__---- 257 
Month. ago, May 19_.-...-+~.---.- 257.1 
Year ago, June 19, 1944._...____- 250.0 
3944: Fen: Dees Ot. ek 254.4 
SM. NOR 8 le cs ae 245.7 
1945 High, June 12__..-_.._- _.... 258.0 
Rie @ONs BO a ie 252.1 





’ Total, including mine fuel__ 
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Weekly Coal and. Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended June 9, 1945, 
is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 11,960,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 725,000 tons over the preceding week. Output in the cor- 
responding week of 1944 was 12,352,000 tons. The total production 
of soft coal from Jan. 1 to June 9, 1945, is estimated at 261,757,000 
net tons, a decrease of 7.7% when compared with the 283,718,000 tons 
produced during the period from Jan. 1 to June 10, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
9, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,282,000 tons, an 
increase of 163,000 tons (14.6%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there 
Was a decrease of 29,000 tons, or 2.2%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 21.7% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1944. The final figure for the calendar year 1944 shows 
production of 63,701,363 net tons of Pennsylvania anthracite, of which 
606,842 tons was “bootleg” coal prepared and shipped by legitimate 
producers. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended June 9, 1945, 
showed. an increase of 6,800 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended June 2, 1945; but was 17,500 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 

Week Ended———_—_——- ——Jan. 1 to Date——— 

*June 2, ‘June 10, tJune 9, June 10, 

1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 

11,960,000 11,235,000 12,352,000 261,757,000 283,718,000 

Daily average 1,993,000 2,043,000 2,059,000 1,920,000 2,056,000 


*Revised. Subject to current adjustment. 


{ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

———Week Ended 
tJune9, §June 2, June 10, 
1945 1945 1944 
1,119,000 1,311,000 
1,074,000 1,259,000 


June 9, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 


Calendar Year to Date——— 
June 9, June 10, June 12, 
1945 1944 1937 
22,830,000 29,152,000 
21,917,000 27,986,000 





Penn. anthracite— 


*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,282,000 
tCommercial produc. 1,231,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 133,200 126,400 150,700 2,641,800 3,427,600 1,670,600 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
Operations. ‘+Exctudes colliery -fuel.. Subject to-revision. ‘$Revised. {1944 weekly 
and calendar year to date production has been adjusted to the final 1944 tonnage. 


‘ ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
’ BY: STATES, IN NET TONS : ; 

. (The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject te revision on.receipt. of monthly tonnage. reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended 

May 26, 

1945 

418,000 

7,000 
102,000 
106,000 


1,453,000 
532,000 
45,000 
133,000 
998,000 
374,000 
37,000 
2,000 
92,000 
25,000 


24,649,000 





June 3, 
1944 


369,000 
6,000 
81,000 
115,000 
a 


1,383,000 
474,000 


June 2, 
1945 





Alaska 

Arkansas and Oklahoma 
Colorado_______ : 
Georgia and North Carolina______. 











Iowa 
Hiansas and Missouri__.__..-.-_-~ a 


Kentucky— Western 


an 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 
i a eed oa 
Nerth & South Dakota (lignite)___. 
Ohio 


} Washington 
- West Virginia—Southern 
West Virginia—Northern 
yoming 
§Other Western States 
Total bituminous & lignite 11,235,000 11,825,000 11,652,000 


} tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G:; 

and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. $Includes Arizona 
@nd Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Declined 0.{2/, 
In Week Ended June 9 


_ The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices at the 
primary market level declined 0.1% for the week ended June 9, 
1945 as the result of lower prices for fresh fruits and vegetables and 
: declines for dairy products and poultry, according to the 

nited States Department of Labor, which on June 14 reported that 
“this decline, the first since late in February, brought the index io 
106.0% of the 1926 level, 0.3% above a month ago and 1.9% above 
the corresponding week of last year.” The advices further said: 


_. .“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products in 
4 ry markets declined 0.1% during the week. Increased’ sup- 
plies caused lower prices for apples and lemons in eastern markets. 
ite potatoes were generally lower, and fresh milk prices at Chi- 
cago declined. Higher prices were reported for onions. The decline 
in live poultry prices reflected seasonally lower ceilings. Quotations 
for sheep, corn and rye were lower, while wheat, cows and steers 
were higher. In the past four weeks average prices for farm prod- 
ucts have risen 0.9% to a level 4.6% higher than a year ago. 

; “The price declines for fruits and vegetables and for dairy prod- 
‘ucts together with seasonally lower ceilings for dressed poultry de- 
‘creased the general level of prices for foods 0.2% during the week. 
Food prices have increased 0.7% in the past four weeks and were 
1.8% higher than at this time last year. 

.. “Other Commodities—Decreased prices for anthracite and lower 
gales realizations for electricity offset small increases for bituminous 
coal to lower the fuel and lighting materials group index 0.2%. High- 
er prices for glycerine, reflecting a tightened supply situation, raised 
the chemicals and allied products group index by 0.4%. Price 
in ases for ponderosa pine were not sufficient to affect the build- 
ing materials group index. Quicksilver prices declined slightly. An 

ncrease in prices for percale yard goods was reported.” 
The Labor Department included ‘the following notation in its 
vices: 





ft 
hey 


25,946,000 | 


trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the. Bureau of Labor. Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to feport changing prices. - The indexés 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for May 12, 1945 and June 
10, 1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes from 
June 2, 1945 to June 9, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1945 
(19¥926=—=100) 
Percentage change tx 
June 9, 1945 from— 
6-2 5-12 - 6-10 
1945 1945 1944 
—0.1 403 +1.9 


—O0.1 
—0.2 
0 
0 
—0.2 


6-10 
1944 
104.0 


125.0 
105.4 
117.7 
97.3 
83.7 
103.8 
115.8 
95.5 
106.0 
93.3 
114.4 
93.7 
101.0 


5-26 
1945 1945 1945 
106.1 105.9 105.7 


130.5 129.5 
107.4 106.6 
118.3 118.3 
99.1 ....99.1 
84.6 84.3 
104.4 104.4 
117.2. 117:2 
94.9 949 
106.2 106.2 
94.6 94.6 
118.5 117.9 
94.8 
102.1 


100.5 
99.7 


6-9 6-2 5-12 


1945 
106.0 


130.8 
107.5 
118.3 
99.1 
84.7 
104.8 
117.3 
94.9 
106.2 
94.6 
118.9 
95.3 
102.1 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 


+ 
> 
a 


Crum ePNMHWOORUAD 


+0.9 


Farm products 
+ 0.7 


Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products___. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 


++++ 
essocossosoc]e 
> eH om DO 
Lt+++++ 
lh al ll ool — 2h a 


++ 
oe 


94.8 
102.0 


++4+4+4+ 
eR Wr Oo 


+ 
S 
NS 


100.6 100.4 99.5 
All commodities other than farm 


products and foods__—____-__ v4 


+ + 
~ 
co - 


99.7 . 99.8 99.6 98.7 —0.1 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 2, 1945 TO JUNE 9, 1945 ° 


Increases 


3.2 Bituminous coal 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
0.6 Chemicals 


Grains 


Decreases 


0.6 Anthracite 
0.4 Dairy products 
0.2 Livestock and poultry 


Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Advances Slightly to New Peak 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on June 18 advanced 
slightly to 141.7 in the week ended June 16, 1945 from. 141.6 in the 
preceding week. This is the fifth consecutive week that the index 
has advanced but it.is now only 1.1%. higher than it was at the 
beginning of the year. A month ago. the index stood. at 140.3 and 
a year ago at 137.2, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100.. The 
Associations report-continued as follows: 

Only two of the composite groups in the index showed price 
changes during the latest week. These were the farm products 
group and the foods group. The farm. products group registered 
a new high point with the grains subgroup also reaching a new 
peak. The livestock group advanced moderately for the week and 
now stands at the same point that it did the last week of 1944. 
Higher quotations for wheat at Kansas City, and for rye, eggs, 
choice cattle, lambs and sheep all contributed to the advance in 
the farm products group. The foods index showed a slight advance 
with higher potato prices more thah offsetting lower quotations 
for dressed fowl. ‘ 

During the week 7 price,series in the index advanced and 2 
declined; in the preceding week there were 8 advances and 6 declines; 
in the second preceding week 4here were 11 advances and 2 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 





Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
June i6, June9, May 19, June 17, 
1945 1945 1945 1944 


144.0 143.9 141.6 138.7 
145.2 145.2 145.3 144.9 
163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 
168.1 167.2 166.8 156.0 
216.2 216.2 214.6 205.0 
166.0 164.7 163.3 162.5 
161.5 160.2 160.2 145.4 
132.0 132.0 130.4 130.1 
133.7 133.7 133.7 132.2 
157.3 157.3 157.1 152.9 
108.9 108.9 104.7 104.4 
155.4 155.4 154.4 153.4 
125.9 125.9 125.4 127.7 
118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
119.7 
104.4 


% 
gach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 
25.3 
Fats and Oils 
Cottonseed Oil 
Farm Products 
Cotton 
Grains__.- 
Livestock 


23.0 














- 
od, PO tO Ong 
02 60 G0 to be BD Oo ig 


Metals_ 
Building Materials 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fertilizer Materials 
Fertilizers 

Farm Machinery__ 





119.9 
104.8 


119.9 
104.8 


119.9 
104.8 











100.0 All groups combined 141.7 141.6 140.3 137.3 
*“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: June 16, 1945, 110.4; June 9, 1945, 110.3, and 
June 17, 1944, 107.0. : 


Truman and Others Ask Full OW! Appropriaticn 


' The $17,000,000 slash in the appropriation for the Office of War 
Information which the House voted, to apply to estimates for the 
agency’s activities in Europe and the United States, has resulted in 
a wave of protest on the part of many of the nation’s leaders and 
others on a position to evaluate the importance of the OWI’s function. 
President Truman himself, acccrding to the Associated Press advices 
from Washington, June 13, ex-© 








pressed the hope that Congress 
would restore the,entire budget 
estimate for this; agency. The 
Chief Executive issued the follow- 
ing formal statement on the ap- 
propriation cut: 

“In my judgment, the things 
being done by the Office of War 
Information need to be done, in 
the interest of a nation still fight- 
ing a war which is far from over, 
and which the people need to 
| know is far from over. 








now being performed by a train- 
ed, integrated and experienced 
organization. To abolish some of 
its major functions while the war 
is on would be a mistake. 

“It would be equally a mistake 
to attempt a hurried redistribu- 
tion of those functions among 
other agencies which are not row 
trained or equipped to undertake 
them.” 

Senator Kenneth McKellar (D.., 
Tenn.), acting Chairman of the 


; : : j| “OWI’s work in both the do-| Senate. Appropriations Commit- 
Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- mestic and the foreign field is| tee, stated that he felt the Sen- 


ate should return at least. parf)pf 
the $17,000,000 House cut in OWI 
funds for the next fiscal year, ex- 
pressing the view that the cut 
was “too drastic,” the Associated 
Press reported. 

General George C. Marshall has 
also recommended — by implica- 
tion—that Congress reconsider 
the cut—conceding the “neces- 
sary OWI services in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations ‘could 
be assumed by the Army, but the 
War Department would prefer 
not to undertake the organization 
of a new service for this purpose.” 

General Marshall expressed his 
views in. a. letter, transmitting a 
message from General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in which the latter 
declared, according to Associated 
Press advices on June 14, that ‘if 
the OWI were forced to discon- 
tinue its operations in Europe the 
Army would have to take over its 
work. 

Eight war correspondents, in- - 
cluding Quentin Reynolds. and 
William L. Shirer, have criticized 
the House, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, for voting to reduce 
appropriations for the OWI, and 
declared that the destruction 
the office would leave the: fi 
to enemies of democracy.”. «» 

In a telegram to members of 
the Senate Appropriation ‘Com- 


action on the House slash, the 
eorrespondents said: 

“While the physical war is en@- ~ 
ed in Europe, the war of wor 
continues. It rages now more yi- | 
olently than ever. Fascism; and 
nazism must still be beaten; not 
only in Europe but all over the 
world. ’ 

“In this continuing conflict of 
ideas in Europe we have only one 
weapon left—the printed: and 
spoken word. At this crucial mo- 
ment in world history democratic - 
principles-must assert themselves 
strongly or be submerged. 

“We have seen the Office. of 
War Information at work on the 
spot and we know it is vita} that 
that work shall continue on an 
enlarged scale. Destroy the Office 
of War Information and you leave 
the field to the enemies of de- 
mocracy.” 

Others signing the telegram 
were Frank Gervasi, Robert St. 
John, Leland Stowe, Marquis 
Childs, Paul Gallico and John W. 
Vandercook. ta 

In the war agencies appropria- 
tions bill, now before Chairman 
McKellar’s committee, O. W. + s 
listed for only $18,000,000 out of 
the $42,000,000 budget it request- 
ed for the year. The House,Ap- 
propriations Committee. knecked 
out $7,000,000 and the House itself 
cut the fund another $17,006,000: 


— 
i ww 


New Graduate Cif. 
Program of AB. "© 


Reorganization of. the progxayp 
under which the American Insti- 
tute of Banking offers a graquat 

certificate to its students , was 
adopted by the AIB Executive 
Council at its meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 3-5, it is: an- 
nounced, by David T. Scott;;new 
President of the Institute..».e Mr. 
Scott is Assistant Cashier of| dhe 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Heretofore the AIB has offered,,a 
graduate certificate for the ¢om- 
pletion of 168 hours of study be- 
yond. the requirements for the 
standard certificate. Under the 
program changes adopted by.the 
Council at its meetings here:the 
AIB will in the future offer three 
graduate certificates, each’ of 
which will require 168 hours. 
There will be three required 
courses and one elective course of 
42 hours each leading to a gradu- 
ate . certificate in commercial 
banking, a graduate certificate in 





investment banking, or a g:aduate 
certificate in trusts. f 





mittee, which is considering final. _, 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended June 9, 1945 Dropped 5,301 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended June 9, 1945, was 
4,853,414 barrels, a decrease of 5,301 barrels per day when compared 
with the output in the preceding week and 6,186 barrels less than 


the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War for the month of June, 1945. The current figure, how- 
ever, was 330,914 barrels per day higher than the figure for the week 
ended June 10, 1944. Daily production for the four weeks ended June 
9, 1945, averaged 4,861,615 barrels. Further details as reported by the 
Institute follow: 

Report received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,827,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,256,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,488,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,842,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,382,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended June 9, 1945, and had in storage at the end of that week 
47,031,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 40,865,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 8,563,000 barrels of kerosine; 30,339,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 38,996,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRCDUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. June 9, Previous June9Q, June 10, 

: June June 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma Birra gn Seep aS 370,000 380,000 +387,400 + 1,500 386,100 330,350 
K ef ES Laks See 274,000 269,400 +250,050 — 8,750 263,800 258,750 
Weeaske oc 1,000 eit +900 pee 900 900 

nhandle Texas___- 90,000 Raia 90,000 92,150 
Nrorte "Dexas PES ies 154,650 + 750 154,100 149,400 
oo a ae 497,550 + 2,250 495,850 447,900 

t Central Texas__ 139,900 + 1,700 138,600 145,000 
as: 7. 377,600 — 2,200 379,250 360,550 
Southwest Texas — ~~ 357,700 + 2,050 356,150 312,950 
Coastal Texas -.... 563,050 — 250 563,250 528,450 

Total Texas __--_-_- 2,170,000 $2,171,706 2,180,450 + 4,300 2,177,200 2,036,400 
North Louisiana --- 69,150 — 1,100 70,200 73,550 
Coastal Louisiana __ 298,950 — 850 299,600 288,750 

Total Louisiana __ 360,000 400,800 368,100 — 1,950 369,800 362,300 
OS GRERELE ISS: 80,000 78,786 79,150 — 750 79,750 80,650 
Mississippi ....-~~-- 53,000 51,750 — 100 50,800 43,300 
I iii nsens adic 400 700 + 200 550 100 
We oe re 14 — 1 15 50 
IIE ipl niin cies sti nee 200,000 201,000 — 900 198,400 201,750 
NO oi kin inne 13,000 11,600 + 250 12,000 12,250 
Eastern— 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 

Be 223k 64,200 62,250 —- 2,000 63,600 68,300 
Rentucky - 42.2... 28,000 29,000 + 700 27,950 20,100 
PieIeen © 8. 47,000 48,200 + 1,350 46,850 50,200 
Wiens —____.-.- 113,500 107,350 + 350. 107,150 81,250 
DON oe 23,000 20,300 fae 20,450 21,300 

SS alee 10,500 10,950 _ 50 11,050 8,750 
New Mexico __-_-_-- 105,000 105,000 103,750 — 150 103,850 108,200 

Total East of Calif 3,912,600 3,912,914 — 6,001 3,920,215 3,684,900 
Cairns ...-....- 947,000 §947,000 940,500 +- 700 941,400 837,600 

Total United States 4,859,600 4,853,414 — 5,301 4,861,615 4,522,500 


*P_ A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 7, 1945. 

. This is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-ddy basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted: entirely and of certain other fields for which 

‘ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 


for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
prods rar to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1945 

(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 








§Gasoline 
Pro- {tStocks ; 
duetion of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
at Ref. GasOil of Re- Mili- Ci- 


% Daily Crude Runs 
i Refining to Stills 
Capac- Daily 





ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
East RITE aR = Bilateg » x} 99.0 1,948 6,656 6,139 5,576 8,244 
Appalachia n— 
strict No. 1_-.--. 76.8 92 63.0 330 327 230 1,722 1,245 
District No. 2....... 81.2 53 106.0 164 90 91 537 921 
ee a BTS 782 87: 2,673 | 4,654 2,135 6,769 13,671 
Okia., {Mon FAQ 374 . 79.7 1,430 1,819 1,193 2,077 7,041 
Wi abas: Se eaek  T39 966 373 891 1,270 1,751 
= Coast..... 89.3 1,138 92.0 3,764 5,274 5,004 9,525 4,432 
Gulf 96.8 267 102.7 917 1,679 41,190 2,165 2,095 
No. La, & 55.9 89 70.6 243 786 172 537 = 1,937 
; re eines: BI 11 846 34 20 . 33 10 64 
't No. 4.----- 72.1 119 748 377 302 559 648 1,724 
ENE ee 85.8 905 91.0 2,410 8,359 21,359 10,029 3,906 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
- basis June 9, 1945. 85.6 4,827 88.9 15,256 30,339 38,996 *40,865 47,031 
U. 8. B. of M. 
June 2, 1945. 85.6 4,804 884 15,317 29,819 39;022 40,054 48,642 
U.S. Bur. of Mines 
basis June 10, 1944 4,663 14,007 33,617 51,946 38,136 48,162 


*Ineludes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,360,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 12,172,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
not include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. +Week of June 
2 should have been shown as 1,222 instead of 1,122. tStocks at refineries, at bulk 
terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,488,000 barrels of kerosine, 
4,842,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,382,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil produced during the week ended June 9, 1945, which compares with 1,423,000 
barrels, 4,857,000 barrels and 9,437,000 barrels, respectively in the preceding week 
and 1,381,000 barrels, 4,942,000 barrels and 8,756,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
week ended June 10, 1944. : 

Note—Stocks of kerosine at June 9, 1945, amounted to 8,563,000 barrels, as against 
8,344,000 barrels a week earlier and 8,483,000 barrels a year ago. 





Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on June 
13 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended May 26, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended May 26 (in round 
lot transactions) totaled 2,086,834 shares, which amount was 14.97% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 6,971,070 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended May 19 of 
2,204,769 shares. or 15.02% of the total trading of 7,338,780 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended May 26 amounted to 522,570 shares or 14.89% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,788,081 shares. During the May 19 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 645,800 shares was 
18.33% of the total trading of 1,761,965. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New Yerk Stock Exchange and Round-Let Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MAY 26, 1945 









































































































































4, Total Round-Lot Sales: 3 Total for week t® 
Short sales. 208,790 
tOther sales 6,762,280 
Total sales 6,971,070 
3. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
otal purchases 570,750 
Short sales. 94,630 
tOther sales. 466,660 
Total sales 561,290 8.12 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. _ 246,900 
RR Sa EERO a eK em 24,600 
tOther sales 209,560 
Total sales 234,160 3.45 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_ siti 227,448 
Short sales 16,250 
+Other sales zs 230,036 
Total sales. 246,286 3.40 
4. Total— 
Total purchases cule 1,045,098 
Gee SRN aah ices edehew sai 135,480 
tOther sales 906,256 
Total sales 1,041,736 14.97 
Total Round-Let Stock Sales on the New Yerk Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 26, 1945 
4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
IE MARES 9 oR 16,745 
tOther sales_. 1,771,336 
Total sales 1,789,081 
8. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 150,425 
Short sales 8,785 
+Other sales 154,615 
Total saies. 163,400 8.77 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. Phi eae 7 50,215 
Short sales. 3,400 
tOther sales. 48,960 
Total sales_._.._..__ 52,360 2.87 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases______._.___ 36,200 
Short sales 2,475 
+Other sales. 77,495 
Total sales. 79,970 3.25 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 236,840 
Short sales______ 14,660 
tOther sales 281,070 
Total sales. 295,730 14.89 
3. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales 0 
§Customers’ other sales. 77,952 
Total purchases 77,952 
Total sales 65,575 





*The term “‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.’ 


§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


U. S. Pledge of Korea fo Russia Denied 


Denial has been made by Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew of the existence of any secret understanding made by the 
United States at Yalta with the Soviet Government for letting the 
Russians have Korea and other concessions in exchange for their 
entry into the Pacific war, according to a special dispatch to the 
New York “Times” from Washington, June 8. ' 

Mr. Grew asserted that the pol-@ 
icy on Korea announced in the; Korea shall become free and in- 











Cairo Declaration had not been 
altered, and he issued a state- 
ment which reaffirmed United 
States’ sympathy with Korea’s 
hopes for independence and which 
explained why the Korean Gov- 
ernment had not won recognition 
and admission to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Recalling that the Cairo Decla- 
ration stated that China, the 
United States and Britain “are 
determined that in due course 





dependent,” Mr. Grew said, ac- 
cording to the New York “Times” 
dispatch, there had been no 
change in this Government’s pol- 
icy since that time. 

With reference to the claims of 
the Korean Provisional Govern- 
ment at Chungking to recognition 
and admission to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, he pointed out 
that the United Nations repre- 
sented there all have legally con- 
stituted governing authorities, 
whereas the Korear- Provisional 


| 





| Government lacked the qualifica- 


tions tequisite for recognition: 

“The Korean Provisional Gov- 
ernment,” said the statement, “has: 
never exercised administrative 
authority over any part of Korea, 
nor can it be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the Korean people of 
today. Due to geographical and 
other factors, its following, even 
among exiled Koreans, is inevit-.: 
ably limited. 

“It is the policy of this Govern- 
ment in dealing with groups such 
as the Korean Provisional Gov- 
ernment to avoid taking action, 
which might, when the victory of 
the United Nations is achieved, 
tend to compromise the right of 
the: Korean people to choose the ~ 


ultimate form and personnel of - 


the government which they may 
wish to establish. 

“This policy is consistent with | 
this Government’s attitude toward 
all people who are under, or have 
been liberated from, Axis domi- 
nation.” 

The Secretary said this attitude 


did not, however, imply any lack - 


of sympathy with the aspirations 
of the Koreans for freedom. 

“Tt is a matter of record,” the 
statement concluded, “that many 
Koreans are serving unselfishly 
and devotedly in the forces of the 
United Nations. As the war 
against Japan progresses, 
Korean people may be placed in 
a position to play an increasingly 
important role in the defeat of 


Japan and in the liberation of» 


their homeland. 

“In view of the long end close 
friendship between the American 
and Korean peoples, it is with 


considerable satisfaction that this ~ 
Government looks forward to the © 


time when Korea can take its 
place among the free and inde- 
pendent nations of the world.” 


 -. ae 
NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 
The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
June 12 a summary for the week 


ended June 2 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 





transactions for odd-lot account - 


of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 


the . 


tinuing a series of current figures - 
being published by the Commis- ~— 
sion. The figures are based upon . 


reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


‘| STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD. . 


LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended June 2, 1945 


Odd-lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers' purchases) For Week * 
Number of orders__________ 23,027 
Number of shares... 697,443 
Dollar value ........._ 4... $28,940,565 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) ~ 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sale____ 187 
*Customers’ other sales____ 23,412 
Customers’ total sales____ 23,599 ~ 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 6,451 : 
*Customers’ other sales____ 645,392 
Customers’ total sales_.__ 651,8 
Spar: Vale cre ee $23,964,515 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Nv~ber of Shares: 





159,219 


BE or oe 
TOGOE ORNS 
"OM, 20106 es 153,330 - 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: ‘ 
Number of shares__.... 212,030 


"Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘other sales.” “a 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 


and sales to liquidate a long position which - 


is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sale=” 


Named to Surplus 
Property Board 








On June 8 President Truman . 


sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of W. Stuart Symington, of 
Missouri, to be a member of the 
Surplus Property Board for the 
unexpired term of two years from: 


Oct. 3, 1944, of Guy M. Gillette, _ 


whose resignation is effective July + 


15. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
- Ended June 9, 1945 Increased 46,765 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 9, 1945, 
totaled 884,285 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 14. This was an increase above the correspond- 
ing week of 1944 of 11,111 cars, or 1.3%, and an increase above the 
same week in 1943 of 29,799 cars or 3.5%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 9 increased 
46,765 cars, or 5.6% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 399,414 cars, an increase 
of 15,574 cars above the preceding .week, and an increase of 15,848 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
* 108,236 cars, an increase of 7,418 cars above the preceding week and 
an increase of 3,887 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Coal loading amounted to 175,280 cars, an increase of 14,469 cars 
‘above ‘the preceding week, but a decrease of 5,948 cars below the 
‘ corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,011 cars, an increase 
of 4,498 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 9,116 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 

‘ alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of June 9 totaled 
37,119 cars, an increase of 3,039 cars above the preceding week and 
an increase of 7,783 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Livestock loading amounted to 14,468 cars, an increase of 1,618 
. cars above the preceding week and an increase of 325 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of June 9 totaled 10,581 cars, an increase 

_ of 855 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 418 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 46,547 cars, an increase of 2,930 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,268 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

, Ore loading amounted to 72,741 cars, an increase of 432 cars 

' above the preceding week, but a decrease of 10,260 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,588 cars, a decrease of 174 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 589 cars below the cor- 

‘ responding week in 1944. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1944 except the Southern, Centralwestern and South- 

’ western. “All reported increases compared with 1943 except the East- 


ern, Pocahontas and Northwestern. va 
, 1 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 

837,520 

884,285 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 

810,698 

873,174 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 

667,609 

854,486 


4 Weeks of: January 
4 Weeks of February 
B Weeks of March 
. 4 Weeks of April 
. @ Weeks of May 
. Week of June 2 
EE OO UNE Ok erencttnchgeia lites a eewinn er erenepignte 








18,619,088 18,630,187 17,850,079 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate’ railroads and systems for the week ended June 9, 1945. 
During: the period 77 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. ; 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 9 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


1,595 1,338 
207 359 
13,624 14,538 
2,084 2,249 
40 39 
2,458 2,261 
11,971 12,505 
11,234 11,225 
110 

1,152 

2,438 

16,572 

7,845 

2,868 

1,724 

15,459 

2,883 

325 

25 

53,504 

18,749 

3,639 

15,886 

2,253 

9,227 

7,898 

36 

276 

2,537 

1,091 

12,053 

- 4,265 


227,329 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
* 1944 
267 
1,061 
7,065 
1,305 
32° 
1,155 
4,875 
7,686 
293 
1,744 
320 
13,513 
3,884 
215 


Railroads 


1945 


262 
1,437 
7.068 
1,013 

38 
1,080 
4,982 
7,825 

261 
1,808 
418 

12,490 

4,093 

195 
2,127 
8,707 
2,597 
6,423 
3,069 

51,002 

10,130 
1,024 
6,538 

434 
7,791 
5,249 

869 

331 
1,199 

368 
6,092 
5,612 


162,532 


1943 


239 
875 
6,092 
1,478 
33 
1,013 
6,412 
7,569 
29 


Eastern District— 





. &mun Arbor 
_ Bangor & Aroostook 
Boston & Maine 
* Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___--. 
Indiana 
Central Vermont 
’ Delaware & Hudson__.----------.~— dalaiie 
-* Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___-. 
‘Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
: + & Toledo Shore Line__._.._--- 























Grand Trunk Western 
’ Zehigh & Hudson River 
' Qehigh & New England 
' Lehigh Valley 
. Maine Central 
- Monongahela 


ur 
, Bee Tork Central Lines 
“WM. Y., N. H. & Hartford 


* Hew York, Ontario & Western__._----. 
* Mew York, Chicago & St. Louis___--__- 
“M. ¥., Susquehanna & Western___---_- 

h & Lake Erie. 


See 
: , Shawmut & North... 
- Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
2 Rutland 


) Whoslies & Lake Erie. 


SS aan 









































i 





5,823 
162,631 

















. Allegheny Distriet— | 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown_________... obit 
, 6 


2,349 
* 














3 
19,885 
50 


10 

38 
4,873 
2,671 
68,765 
28,645 
7,359 
11,647 


176,735 





Cornwall_ 
: Tasentor Valley ee a 
: alley 
* Long Island 








Lines___.___.-.. 








a System. 
(Pittsburgh) 
‘Maryland 











" 174,321 


194,838 











* wotal 


Pocahontas District— 


: & Ohio. 


ee ay 
oe 


29,187 
21,180 
4,538 


54,905. - 


15,374 
7,660 
2,428 


25,462 


14,255 
7,917 
2,164 


. 24,336 























, 


Railroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1944 
295 
718 
677 
12,720 
3,731 
402 
1,634 
257 
137 
954 

47 
1,235 
477 
4,037 
28,338 
25,261 
166 
297 
3,130 
1,179 
407 
384 
10,363 
23,580 
760 
149 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala________ te 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 

Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia ail 
Charleston & Western Carolina__._.___ 
Clinchfield___ esis 

Columbus & Greenville 

Durham & Southern 

Plorida East Coast 


1945 
520 
731 

1,053 

11,197 
4,017 
404 

1,710 
303 
104 

1,032 
45 

1,085 

430 

5,492 
28,513 
26,378 
195 
424 
3,615 
2,001 
456 
506 
10,398 
24,883 
528 
137 


1943 
294 
582 
721 

12,769 
4,102 
504 
1,618 








a nr ee ees 


Georgia & Florida 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Ilinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville__ 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 

Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.____- an 
Norfolk Southern 
Piedmont Northern 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___ 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern System 
Tennessee Central 
Winston-Salem Southbound 




















11,288 
21,199 
549 
106 














25,195 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1945 1944 

2°38 RBS 
2,608 2,910 
1,341 1,350 
9,759 9,228 
4,780 5,613 
1,379 1,885 
3,066 2,954 
300 264 
628 640 
1,116 1,469 
140 126 
2,440 2,642 
720 635 
4,717 4,502 
17,418 15,806 
12,584 11,704 
1,091 1,153 
441 654 
4,709 4,379 
1,615 1,737 
1,430 1,190 
10,777 10,841 
7,655 8,592 
26,343 
819 
993 


688 
1,122 





Total 126,157 121,335 119,079 1 





17,987 118,794 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac........__. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_.-—. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_____ Ra ah 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.__..._ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Ft, Dodge, Des Moines & South___..__. 
Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., St. Paul & 8S. S. M 
Northern Pacific 
Spokane International 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle___.....__. 


19,753 
2,807 
21,723 
3,506 
29,343 
1,014 
8,600 
400 
22,977 
439 
2,373 
2,220 
6,569 
10,502 
128 
2,597 


























10,429 
97 
2,518 








12,975 
3,397 
9,868 
3,587 

305 
492 
11,362 


66 
7,397 
839 
42 
2,614 
3,345 
5,664 
643 
3,569 


3,493 
6,688 

673 
4,030 





Total 





134,951 134,313 


71,667 


66,165 








Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 26,326 
Alton 3,373 
488 
18,851 
3,176 
12,091 
2,708 
583 
3,799 
717 
967 
2,029 
1,183 
1,834 
990 

4 
32,250 
304 
13,862 
509 
1,972 


23,601 
2,936 
454 
17,416 
3,143 
11,958 
2,575 
768 
3,130 
715 
1,065 
1,548 
968 


3,820 
370 
19,026 
3,265 
13,516 
3,078 
566 
3,336 
545 
1,636 
2,106 
1,249 
1,434 
799 

7 
34,130 
407 
14,536 
$18 
2,079 





Bingham & Garfield_____-_.._._____.__ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy____.___. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__________._. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific._._..._. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__._____ Sasa 
Colorado & Southern_ 
Denver & Rio Grande Western__._.____ 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Fort Worth & Denver City__.__._____ atte 
Illinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 
Nevada Northern 
North Western Pacific 
Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) .....-____ sine 
Toledo, Peoria & Western._..________. 
Union Pacific System 

Utah____ 
Western Pacific 














1,923 
1,148 
7 
32,765 
295 
12,736 
519 
2,008 




















11,794 
3,755 
57 


12,062 
840 
12,328 
7,183 
2,325 
5,765 
19 
1,485 
2,174 
548 
120 
758 


0 
13,143 
2,116 
17,194 


6 
4,247 





Total 134,565 128,016 121,678 





97,919 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 

International-Great Northern__..____. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 

Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley 
Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco. 

St. Louis Southwesterm 
Texas & New Orleans. 
Texas & Pacific 

Wichita Falls & Southern 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._.--_____. 


553 
5,460 
3,159 

378 
5,301 
3,808 

327 

780 

236 
8,164 

17,972 

131 
9,701 
3,674 

12,032 
6,188 
157 

28 


















































19,03 


442 
2,375 
4,006 

979 
2,828 
3,142 
1,297 

399 

429 
5,105 

19,178 

352 
8,393 
1,263 
4,925 
7,812 

85 
20 


5,289 
6 
289 
9,509 
6,953 
5,540 
8,799 
49 


36 





Total 74,054 





78,049 


72,752 


69,030 








tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Nete—Previous year’s figures revised. 





We give herewith latest figures received by us from 


paperboard industry. 
The members of this Association represent 83% 


member of the orders and production, and also a figure 


Orders Unfilled Orders 


Period 
1945—-Week Ended 


March 3 


Tons 


181,377 
177,711 
129,948 
137,911 
178,483 


203,891 
159,733 
125,708 
142,387 
223,162 
152,208 
126,285 
129,327 
168,204 
189,674 


Tons 
558,285 


Tons 


150,486 
152,611 
153,625 
158,551 
162,386 


146,832 


162,040 
158.854 


161,764 
153,111 
158,532 
157,794 




















564,631 
546,311 


605,892 























Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior 
unfilled 


not necessarily the Compensation 


ments. of 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 


cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
—- are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY . 


Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Current Cumulative 


equal 
reports, orders made for or filled from and other items made F : 
stock, mecessary adjust- 


the Nationa: 


of the total 
which indi- 


delinquent 


Tydings Urges Aid 
For Philippines 


Senator Millard E. Tydings (D.- 
Md.), who, as chairman of the 
Senate’s Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, headed. a 
mission of inquiry to the Philip- 
pines, after giving President Tru- 
man a verbal report of his find- 
ings upon his return to Washing- 
ton, presented to the Senate a de- 
tailed report of terrible devasta- 
tion and grave need in the islands, 
and urged that immediate relief 
be provided, according to a special 
report to the New York Times 
from Washington, June 7. His 
recommendations for the aid to ‘be 
extended included loans, a liberal 
tariff policy, and an outright gift 
of $100,000,C00 for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation under the sup- 
ervision of Army and Navy en- 
gineers, the Times report cdn~ 
tinued. , 


He praised Filipino loyalty and 
urged that no change be made in 
our policy providing for independ- 
can for the islands by July 4, 


Senator Tydings urged the 
United States not to depart from 
its traditional attitude toward war 
damages, apart from insurance. 
He said that so far as he could 
ascertain this Government ws | 
never paid war damages ‘to its ~ 
own citizens. 


“On the other hand,” he added, 
“we would be a heartless and un- 
appreciative nation if we did not 
recognize the dire straits of the 
Filipino people as a result of the 
fighting with the Japanese, I 
therefore respectfully suggest to 
the Congress that we make a gift 
of $100,000,000 for the purpose. of 
assisting in the rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of the Philippines, 
this sum to be expended by our 
Army and Navy engineers im ac- 
cordance with a program to be 
worked out by the Congress,” ; 


Discussing trade relations, -he 
recommended as a basis of con- 
sideration that this Government 
adopt a trade relationship with the 
Philippine nation “which will be 
definite enough to inform all con- 
cerned of what our policy is going 
to be now and in the future.” 


He suggested continuing the 
trade status which existed at the 
outbreak of the war for four or 
five more years. 


Under that arrangement, the 
Senator said, according to the New 
York Times report, the United 
States tariffs on Philippine prod- 
ucts would be low in relation to 
those that would apply to imports 
from other countries. This tariff 
plateau would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the islands to get on 
their feet again. We should then 
gradually proceed upward from 
that tariff level, over a period of 
years, until the Philippines are 
in the same status as that which 
is the lot of other free and inde- 
pendent nations. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended June 9,1945 — 


According to the National. Lum-~- 
ber Manufacturers tion, 
lumber shipments of 463 mils. pen 
porting to he National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.4% be- 
low production for the week June 
9, 1945. In the same week few 
orders of these mills were 7.6% 
less than production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 106% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfill 
orders are equivalent to 37. days’ 
production at the current’ rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent 
to 33 days’ production. ong: 
For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 6.9%; ord- 
ers by 10.1%. 
Compared to the average corre- 





‘|sponding week of 1935-1939, pro- 


duction of reporting mills was 
10.8% greater; shipments were 





13.4% greater; orders were 13.1% 
greater. R 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


In our item of a week ago 
(page 2652) regarding the forth- 
coming action of the stockholders 
of the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
of New York with respect to the 
readjustment of the capital, it was 
inadvertently stated that the 
meeting of the shareholders would 
be held on Jan. 2. This, of course, 
was obviously an error, the date 
of the meeting, as indicated in the 
extended notice to the stockhold- 
ers, which we quoted in our item, 
being scheduled for July 2. 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Ce. of New York has appointed 
Rebert P. Furey an Assistant 


Vice-President and Edward M. 
Henry of the credit department, 
an Assistant Treasurer. 


E. Chester Gersten, President 
of The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York, announces 
that Major Joseph Singer, who 
recently resumed his duties as 
Vice-President at the Broadway 
and 24th Street Office, after more 
than two years of service in the 
Adjutant General’s Department 
and the Finance Department, U. 
S. Army, has been appointed as 
head of the Midtown Office at 
39th Street and 7th Avenue. He 


*. also announced the following pro- 


motions at the Midtown Office: 
John Obeda, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, was elected Vice-President 
and Herbert K. Baskin, Assistant 
Cashier, was appointed Assistant 
Vice-President. The following 
promotions at the Broadway and 
24th Street Office were also an- 
nounced at the same time by Mr. 
Gersten: Louis Katzman, Assist- 
ant Vice-President, was elected 
Vice-President; Irving Levine, 
Assistant Cashier, was appointed 
- Assistant Vice-President, and Paul 
M. Selesko, Assistant Cashier, was 
’ ted Assistant Vice-Presi- 
. It has also been made 
known by Mr. Gersten that Peter 
White has been appointed an As- 
sistant Vice-President and will be 
located at the Midtown Office at 
. 89th Street and 7th Avenue. Mr. 
White was formerly connected 
with the Manufacturers Trust Co., 
where he was an active credit of- 
ficer at the 43rd Street and 8th 
Avenue office of that institution. 
- He comes to the Public National 
with long experience in the bank- 
. ing field, having also been iden- 
tified with credit operations at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
’ York and the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. Mr. Gersten further 
announced that Edwin L. Emery 
Was appointed Manager of the 
' Accounts Receivable Department 
and that Joseph Moskowitz was 
appointed an Assistant Cashier. 


At their last regular meeting 
the trustees of Irving Savings 
Bank of New York appointed 
_ John H. Hammett Secretary and 
Comptroller of the bank. Mr. 
Hammett, formerly Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, entered 
“the bank in 1939 from the Comp- 
troller’s office of the United 
States Treasury Department. He 
- Was a member of the class of 1943 
at the Graduate School of Bank- 


* ing. 


Stanloy Rosor, President of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., has been 
elected a trustee of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank of New York, it is 
amnounced by Earl Harkness, 
President of the bank. 


George H. Dayton has been 
elected a trustee of the Kings 
County Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., J. R. McLaren, President of 
the bank, announced. recently. 
Mr. Dayton is Vice-President and 
Secretary of the J. H. Monteath 
- Co., New York. 


: The Albany Savings Bank of 

Albany, N. Y., has entered its 
126th .year of continuous opera- 
tion after observing its 125th an- 
niversery on June 10. announced 
the Albany. “Times-Union.” On 
June 10, 1820, the first.day of the 











bank’s operation, a total of $527 
was deposited. The “Times- 


Union” adds: 
“Entering its 126th year of op- 


eration, the bank has become the | 


largest institution of its kind in 
Albany, with total assets exceed- 
ing $7/8,000,000. It also 
largest savings banks in the 
United States in cities the size of 
Albany.” 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced on June 1 
that approval has been given to 
the Auburn Trust Co., Auburn, 
N. Y., to plans to increase capital 
stock from $250,000, consisting of 
2,500 shares of stock of the par 
value of $100 each, to $300,000, 
consisting of 3,000 shares of stock 
of the par value of $100 each. 


The Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
planning to issue an additional 
20,000 shares of stock with a par 
value of $10 a share, which will 
be exchanged = share-for-share 
with the stock of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kenmore, N. Y., in 
bringing about a consolidation of 
the two institutions, according to 
the Buffalo “Evening News” on 
June 4, which also said: 

“The additional issue will give 
M. & T. a total of 520,000 shares 
outstanding. 

“Stockholders of the M. & T. 
and the First National Bank will 
vote June 19 on the proposed 
merger and at the same time 
M. & T. stockholders will vote on 
the increase in stock. The State 
Superintendent of Banks has ap- 
proved the merger agreement.” 


President Dexter P. Rumsey of 
the Erie County Savings Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announced promo- 
tions in the bank’s staff as fol- 
lows, according to the Buffalo 
“Evening News”: 

“Lee L. Norton, who has been 
Assistant Vice-President, was 
made a Vice-President. 

“Charles E, Metz, who has been 
Assistant Vice-President, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 


“George L. Sheridan, who has | been 


been in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment, was made an Assistant 
Treasurer. 

“Bender E. Gilbert was made 
Public Relations Officer. 

“Walter G. Kates, who has been 
Manager of the life insurance de- 
partment, was made Life Insur- 
ance Officer.” 


Edward B. Concannon has re- 
cently been appointed Executive 
Vice-President of the Central 
Home Trust Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
it was announced on June 14 by 
N. R. Leavitt,. President of the 
bank. Mr. Concannon succeeds 
Jacob Kraus Jr., who recently re- 
signed to become a Vice-President 
of the Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
of America at Jersey City, N. J. 


T. Philip Reitinger, President of 
the Montclair Savings Bank, 
Montclair, N. J., announced the 
election of Ralph R. Lounsbury to 
the board of managers of the 
bank. Mr. Lounsbury is Presi- 
dent of the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Co. 


The transfer of $300,000 from 
undivided profits of the German- 
town Trust Co. of Philadelphia to 
surplus, increasing the latter. to 
$2,500,000, was authorized by the 
directors of the institution on 
June 13, according to the Phila- 
delphia “Evening Bulletin.” 


The Provident Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has submitted to 
stockholders a plan to increase the 
number of shares of its capital 
stock outstanding by means of the 
issuance of five shares of stock 
for each share presently held by 
stockholders, jsaid advices to. the 
“Wall Street Journal” on June 15, 
which continued: 


“A special stockholders’ meet- 
ing has been called for June 26 to 


is the | 





vote on the company’s proposal 
to change the par value of the 
32,000 outstanding shares of capi- 
tal stock from $100 to $20 and to 
increase the number of such 
shares to 160,000. At the same 
time stockholders are asked to 
vote on an employees’ retirement 
income plan.” 


The board of directors of the 
Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announce that at a 
meeting of the board on June 8 
Charles L. McCune was elected 
Chairman of the board to assume 
active charge of the affairs of the 
bank, in order that Lloyd W. 
Smith, President, could be granted 
an extended leave of absence on 
account of ill health. Laurence 
S. Bell, Vice-President of the 


| bank since 1928, was elected Ex- 
‘ecutive Vice-President. 


John H. L. Janson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on June 12 
at the age of 71. Mr. Janson had 
been in the banking business since 
1919 and became connected with 
the Cleveland Trust in 1921, fol- 
lowing its merger with the old 
Northern National Bank, of which 
he had been Vice-President. 


Harry W. Bauer was elected 
President of the Second National 
Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, at a 
meeting of the board of directors 
on June 1l. He succeeds the late 
John G. Gutting, who had held 
the office since 1931. 

The Cincinnati “Enquirer,” from 
which this is learned, also said: 

“Charles M. Leslie, who has 
been chief counsel for the bank 
for 40 years, was elected to the 
newly-established office of Chair- 
man of the board.” 

Mr. Bauer, who started with the 
bank 39 years ago, organized and 
headed the Westwood Bank -& 
Savings Co., which was acquired 
by the Second National in 1940. 
It is also stated: 

“The new Chairman of the 
board was elected to the directo- 
rate at the previous meeting, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by Mr. 

Gutting’s. death. He has long 
prominent in Cincinnati 
legal circles. He is a Past Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Bar Asso- 
ciation.” 


~Admission of The Grafton Sav- 
ings & Banking Co. of Grafton, 
Ohio;,to membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was an- 
nounced on June 12 by Ray M. 
Gidney, President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Member banks in the Fourth Dis- 
trict now total 712. The Grafton 
Savings & Banking Co. was or- 
ganized in 1917 with a capital of 
$25,000 and now has a capital of 
$35,000. It serves the village of 
Grafton, located in Lorain County 
about 35 miles southwest of 
Cleveland, and adjacent trade 
populace. 

J. <A. Knechtges has been 
President of the Grafton Bank 
since its organization. Other of- 
ficers are: B. A. Rothgery, Vice- 
President; W. G. Reese, Cashier, 
and Miss M. K. Knechtges, Assis- 
tant Cashier and Secretary. Di- 
rectors, in addition to Messrs. 
Knechtges, Rothgery and Reese, 
are C. L. Lehman, Lucy M. Rob- 
son and Ira Swartz. 


The Switz City Bank, Switz 
City, Ind., became a member of 
the Federal Reserve System on 
June 9. Organized as a private 
bank in 1921, it became a State 
chartered institution on May 23, 
1945. The bank has a capital of 
$40,000, surplus of $10,000, and 
total resoucres of $680,486. Its 
officers are: Fred A. Stantz, 
President; Garrett B. Dubenspeck, 
Vice-President; Charles B. Hol- 
lars, Cashier, and Relle T. Ald- 
ridge, Assistant Cashier. The ad- 
dition of the Switz City Bank 
brines the total membership of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis to These member 


banks. hold over. 70% .of.the net- 





Dissolutions of Bank and Credit Unions 


In its weekly Bulletin of Changes in State banking institutions 
the New York State Banking Department reported on June 8 that 
final orders granted by the court dissolving and terminating corporate 
existence of the following institutions, which have been in voluntary 
liquidation for one or more years, filed pursuant to provisions of 


Section 605 of the Banking Law. 


Name of Institution and Location 


Security Credit Union, New York, N. Y¥ 
Schenectady Bank, Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Peoples Commercial Bank of New York, New. York, N. Y. 
Foreign Trade Banking Corporation, New York, N. Y. so 
The Peoples Bank of the City of New York, New York, N. Y._ 
The Mortgage Bond Company of New York, New York, N. Y._- 
Friends of Israel Credit Union, Bronx, New York. t 


In its June 1 bulletin the De-@-— 


partment reported the following 
dissolutions: 

May 25, 1945—The Bank of the 
State of New York. Location: New 
York, N. Y. Certified copy of an 
Order, granted at a Special Term, 
Part LU, of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, held in 
and for the County of New York, 
at the Court House thereof, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, City and State 
of New York, on the 24th day of 
May, 1945, declaring The Bank of 
the State of New York dissolved 
and its corporate existence ter- 
minated, filed. 

May 25, 1945—Climax Credit 
Union. Location: New York, N. Y. 
Certified copy of an Order, granted 
at a Special Term, Part II, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, held in and for the 
County of New York, at the Court 
House thereof, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City and State of New 
York, on the 24th day of May, 
1945, declaring Climax Credit 
Union dissolved and its corporate 
existence terminated, filed. 





deposits of all banking institutions 
in the Eighth District. 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. J. 
Selover as Manager of the Prop- 
erty Improvement Loan Division. 
For the past 10 years Mr. Selover 
has been associated with the First 
Bancredit Corp. of St. Paul, where 
he spent some years in the home 
office, then served in the Detroit 
office, and for the past three years 
has been Branch Manager in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Selover will 
handle all types of property im- 
provement loans on both residen- 
tial and business property. 


Direetors of the Bank of Amer- 
ica on June 12 declared a com- 
mon stock dividend at the rate of 
two additional shares for each 
three shares owned at the close of 
business on June 15 and voted a 
cash dividend of 80 cents a share 
for the current’ § semi-annual 
period. 

The United Press, 
this from San Francisco, 
said: 

“The $1.60 annual dividend on 
all stock outstanding on June 15, 
including the new stock dividend, 
will be equivalent to $2.66%5 a 
share on the old stock. The pres- 
ent dividend rate is $2.40. 

“The action of the board fol- 
lowed a_ special shareholders’ 
meeting held June 12 which voted 
to increase the capital of the bank 
from 4,800,000 to 8,000,000 shares 
and from $60,000,000 to $100, 
000,000,. At the same time the 
directors declared the semi-annual 
dividend of $1 on convertible pre- 
ferred siock, payable on June 20 
to stockholders of record June 15. 

“Delivery of the common stock 
dividend of shareholders is ex- 
pected to be made about July 1.” 


in reporting 
also 


The election of two new direc- 


tors of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 


Canada, Montreal, was announced 
on June 11. They are V. G. Cardy 
and W. F. Spry. Mr. Cardy is 
President of a large group of ho- 
tels in Canada. while Mr. Spry, 
the Montreal “Gazette” reports, 
is Vice-President, General Man- 
ager and director of Canadian 
General Insurance Co., and To- 
ronto General Insurance Co., and 
director of Canadian Insurance 
Shares, Ltd., and Canadian Gen- 
eral Securities, Ltd. 
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May 25, 1945 — Home Mutual 
Loan and Savings Association. Lo- 
cation: Binghamton, N. Y. Certi- 
fied copy of an Order, granted at 
a Special Term, Part II, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, held in and for the 
County of Broome, at the Court 
House thereof, City of Bingham- 
ton, State of New York, on the 
24th day of May, 1945, declaring 
Home Mutual Loan and Savings 
Association dissolved and its cor- 
porate existence terminated, filed. 

May 25, 1945 — International 
Trust Company. Location: New 
York, N. Y. Certified copy of an 
Order, granted at a Special Term, 
Part II, of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, held in 
and for the County of New York, 
at the Court House thereof, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, City and State 
of New York, on the 24th day of 
May, 1945, declaring International 
Trust Company dissolved and its 
corporate existence terminated, 
filed. (This trust company au- 
thorized in 1907 and discontinued 
business same year). 

May 25, 1945 — The Library 
Credit Union. Location: New York, 
N. Y. Certified copy of an Order, 
granted at a Special Term, Part L 
of the Court of the State 
of New , held in and for the 
County of New York, at the Court 
House thereof, Borough of Man- : 
hattan, City and State of New 
York, on the 24th) day of May, 
1945, declaring The Library Credit , 
Union dissolved and its corporate 
existence terminated, filed. 

May 25, 1945—Washington 
Bank. Location: New York, N. Y, 
Certified copy of an Order, gran 
at a Special Term, Part II, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, held in and for the, 
County of New York, at the Court 
House thereof, Borough of Man-— 


‘hattan, City and State of New 


York, on the 24th day of May, 
1945, declaring Washington Bank 
dissolved and its corporate ex~ 
istence terminated, filed. 

May 29, 1945—Kensington 
Bank. Location: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Certified copy of an Order, granted 
at a Special Term, Part II, of the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, held in and for the 
County of Kings, in the Court 
House thereof, Borough of Brook-~ 
lyn, City and State of New York, 
on the 25th day of May, 1945, de- 
claring Kensington Bank dissolved 
and its corporate existence ter- 
minated, filed. 

May 29, 1945 — North Avenue 
Bank & Trust Company. Location: 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Certified 
copy of an Order, granted at a 
Special Term of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, 
held in and for the County of 
Westchester, at the Court House 
thereof, in the City of White 
Plains, ‘State of New York, on the 
25th day of May, 1945, declaring 
North Avenue Bank & Trust Com- 
pany dissolved and its corporate 
existence terminated, filed. 

May 29, 1945 — Sidney Savings 
and Loan Association. Location: 
Sidney, N. Y. Certified copy of an 
Order, granted at a Special Term 
of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, held in and for the 
County of Delaware, at the Su 
preme Court Chambers in the Vil.« 
lage of Hobart, State of New York 
on the 26th day of May, 1945. de 
claring Sidney Savings and Loan 


Association dissolved and its cor 
porate existence terminated, filed 





